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CHINA, REFORM, AND THE POWERS. 


Ir was pertinent but embarrassing: “Is reform to come to China 
from within or from without?” asked the vis-d-vis of our host, but 
there the subject dropped. The Yamén Minister Chang Yin Hwan, 
whose last mission abroad was to represent China at the Diamond 
Jubilee, had just been arrested and sent to spend September 1898 in 
the cells of the Board of Punishments. A week earlier, reform was in 
the air and progressive officials saw nothing but happy augury in the 
fervour of the Emperor; now everything was changed and retrograde 
movement paralyzed every tongue. The only men at their ease, or 
who seemed to be so, were that inscrutable trifler Chung Li and his 
table neighbour, the ever wide-awake Li Hung Chang: but the 
question drew no answer from either, and their colleagues, several of 
whom were present, were even less likely to venture on its discussion 
—they were silent and on their guard, playing with the dessert but 
warily watching each other, the cold, composed Confucianism of their 
features making it impossible for an outsider to say whether it was 
dismay the anti-reform fiat of the Court had occasioned, or triumph. 
The dinner was excellent, but the Legation-dinner party was not a 
success. Nothing could be gloomier. Had coming events cast their 
shadow before them ? 

A fable tells how an old man and a young boy met a reforming 
economist on their way to the market-town. He lectured them for 
waste in keeping and not using the ass they had with them. Thereon 
the old man mounted. Further on, they encountered another re- 
former, an advocate for the protection of children. He scolded the 
man for cruelty in making the poor child run alongside, and the 
latter was then put in the saddle. Next they came across an en- 
thusiast belonging to another school who rebuked the healthy lad for 
riding while his rheumatic grandfather hobbled along on foot: if he 
must ride, could not the donkey carry both? Soon after the change 
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had been effected, a member of the society for preventing cruelty to 
animals appeared and, after rating them soundly, said it would be 
much more befitting for them to carry the donkey themselves, on 
which both dismounted and proceeded to act on this new advice: all 
three then tumbled into the ditch, where reformers could do nothing 
for them, and ended miserably. The parable is illustrative and 
instructive: it gives reform a free hand but hints that possibly people 
may know their own business best. 

If we turn to China we find that critics abound and that there is 
no lack of advisers. Criticism is doubtless honest—but do critics 
fully understand the thing they criticise ? Advice is probably well- 
meaning—but who is to profit by it, the advisers or the advised ? 
Each well-wisher has of course his own prescription—which ought to 
be followed? Catholics point to Rome: Protestants give quite other 
sailing orders: Dissenters differ: Agnostics would leave China 
alone :—which of them has the truth, and why embrace a foreign 
cult while foreigners themselves disagree thus? Turn from the 
missionary to the merchant : one says if you free trade from squeezes 
all will be well—but what are the squeezes and is government 
possible without them? Another demands access for his vessels to 
all inland waters—do other countries allow it? A third wants 
manufacturing, mining, and railway rights—will it suit him to 
accept the conditions which Chinese ideas respecting the requirements 
of such concessions force officials to formulate? Connected, too, with 
every such demand are a host of side-issues as to capital, shares, 
rights, protection, disputes, ete., all of which involve more or less 
interference with established practice, local usage, popular feel- 
ing, and official action, while hanging over all is the possibility that 
the best advice may be doubted and thrown aside and the worst 
accepted and acted on. Pass on to the official world: this one has 
parliamentary leanings, that other wants republican forms, and a 
third gives advice from the standpoint of the autocrat. In short, 
advice is as many-sided as advisers are numerous, and to meddle is 
almost sure to muddle. Might it not be better to go slow and let 
healthy evolution perfect its own natural process? It is the felt 
want—and the felt want alone—that will make way for what really 
requires to be added or changed or set aside, and it is the Chinese 
themselves that must feel that want, and not the foreigner, if the 
attempt to supply it is to be welcomed and not opposed, is to be a 
success and not a failure. 

On the other hand it is a mistake to think that stagnation is the 
rule in China—although such would not be surprising in a country 
which resembles a pond rather than an ocean: the Censorate is con- 
tinually calling attention to lapses from what is right in administra- 
tive practice and official conduct, and the Memorials submitted to 
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the Emperor are never without suggestions for the welfare of the 
people. But there are two schools of thought. One—and in it the 
majority will be found—is strictly conservative and its votaries are 
continually looking back to the past, the wisdom of sages, and the 
precedent of eld, and they honestly believe that it is departure there- 
from which damages, and reversion thereto , as they 
understand it—that regenerates, The other school numbers a very 
small minority—but it is growing: it accepts facts, recognises what 
makes for change, opens its eyes to the life of other lands, asks what 
can be introduced from abroad and grafted on Chinese trunks, and 
ceases to condemn novelties simply because they are new, or to eschew 
strange things merely because they are foreign. This second school 
is undoubtedly the school of the future : it wilt try all things, and it 
will hold fast to what it knows to be good, but it, too, has its two 
divisions—one recommending the adoption of whatever will make 
China strong enough to fight the foreigner with his own weapons, 
and the other accepting intercourse and its concomitants as something 
that cannot be helped, may be made the best of, and need not be 
detrimental. The Emperor Kwang Hsii belongs probably to the 
second division of the second school; unfortunately, what may be 
styled the iconoclastic proclivities of his coterie ran riot—it is so 
much easier to destroy than to create—and when the car of radical 
reform left the new rails of progress the turn of the table brought 
to the front the persecuting side of intolerant conservatism — 
reformers also, be it remembered, but of the old school, and given 
their opportunity by the occasion. 

But what is reform, and in China where is it required—some 
would say, where is it not required >—and how is it to be introduced ? 

Whatever tends to improve a people’s condition may in general 
language be said to be covered by the word reform, whether :t takes 
the shape of national legislation, administrative action, combined 
effort, or individual initiative, or whether its object be to bring 
necessary education within reach of every class, secure greater well 
being for all in respect of occupation, dwellings, clothing and food, 
facilitate communication and movement, safeguard the unquestionable 
rights of person and property, or strengthen the State as far as it, as 
a State among States, deserves to be strengthened. 

The acquisition of strength has its conditions. Just as the rights 
of an individual in any State must be conditioned by the rights of 
his fellows in that State, so the rights of an independent State must 
accept as a limitation the rights of other States, and a corollary of 
these last presents itself in the form of a right of intervention: for 
example, while all States may tacitly allow or even encourage one of 
their number to introduce such reforms as improve the quality or 
increase the sum of that State’s strength so that order may be pre- 
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served and disorder repressed within its borders, it may be the duty 
and is the right of neighbouring States to combine and interfere to 
prevent an undue increase of strength in a State which is aggressive 
and which is so far their inferior in respect of civilization as to be 
likely to misuse such newly-acquired strength and so threaten to 
become a nuisance if not a danger to all others. 

When we try to diagnose China, we find that it is a State which 
discourages militarism and enthrones reasonableness, and which is not 
of an aggressive nature. Its people are law-abiding and easily 
governed, but they cover so broad a territory and are so numerous 
that, no matter how well-conducted they may be said to be as a whole, 
there is always a local trouble somewhere, of one nature or other, to 
occupy the official mind, and accordingly each province has its own 
military forces for the support of authority and prevention and 
suppression of disturbances; but the work to be done is of a police 
kind, and the provincial soldiers, although drilled and armed, are 
fitted rather to deal with riotous civilians than to encounter armies. 
A foreigner would hesitate to call them soldiers, but, calling them 
soldiers, he would at once recommend more attention to the arms they 
carry, changes in their drill system, and education for their officers. 
Still, given the geographical position of China, the general character 
of the Chinese people, and the real work such provincial forces have 
to do, it is a question whether native arrangements—the natural 
outcome of the character and wants of government and people—may 
not have been the most suitable. Unhappily the drift of events and 
the force of circumstances now require China to see that, in addition 
to preserving order within her borders and among her own people, 
not only have aliens in China to be taken into account, but the 
military action of other States against China has to be provided for 
and guarded against: and thus it comes to pass that, against her 
will and desire, China must henceforth become a military power. 
There will be much floundering and many mistakes and catastrophes, 
but sooner or later the State will emerge healthy, strong, and 
experienced, and in possession of what the world forces on her— 
military strength, and since it must be had, she will eventually have 
it of the best—the best arms, the most suitable drill, the highest 
education, and soldiers in such numbers as population permits and 
circumstances require, and of such quality as physique, morale, and 
training will in the course of generations provide. To-day in order 
to punish China for the Boxer doings of last year, the West, among 
other things, is prohibiting the importation of arms: in this connec- 
tion said a scion of a great family to me—“ Very good—this forces 
“us to become producers. Now, mark me, in due time, we ourselves 
“will be exporters: not only that, but underselling present manu- 
“ facturers !” 
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As regards legislative reform—it must not be thought that China 
has no laws. Long ago Sir George Staunton translated the penal 
code, and for every other department in the divisions of government 
similar codes exist. The country is a settled country and the people 
are not savages: every inch of ground is owned and occupied and 
utilized—though respect for the dead has taken up more of the 
surface for burial sites than is approved of by economists whose 
feelings are not hurt by the custom which allows many strata of 
remains to become mixed in the same excavation: owners have 
their title deeds, transfers are registered and recorded, and the rights 
of person and property are defined and protected as far as Chinese 
civilization requires for a nation of which the members form one 
family under one supreme head. The attention of Chinese Ministers 
has, however, awakened to the fact that foreign trade and its 
developments call for legislation in respect of many new points, such 
as partnership, contracts, insurance, etc., etc., etc., and that in order 
also to get rid of the incubus of extraterritoriality conceded to aliens 
in China it will ‘be necessary to do as the Japanese have done— 
frame special codes, create special tribunals, educate legal specialists, 
and introduce new procedure. The very last Memorial presented to 
the Throne by a very high Manchu official named Tséng Ho sug- 
gested and advocated legislation of the kind just alluded to. He 
had just been made Footai or Governor of one of China’s eighteen 
provinces, and, although what he then suggested was pigeon-holed 
and himself cashiered by the Empress Dowager in September 1898, 
he will again come to the front if he lives, and, one day or other, 
sooner or later, what he proposed will be carried out. The felt want 
will produce it, and the change, with all the ramifications and growth 
that must follow in its train, although the outcome of external cir- 
cumstances, will be welcomed and will work healthily, because 
started from the centre, of China’s own will and not under foreign 
dictation. 

As regards reform in respect of communications and movement— 
that may be said to have begun. The Electric Telegraph now 
functions in every province—an Imperial Post Office has been estab- 
lished and is extending—and Railways are in operation and projected : 
all three departments have come to stay and to spread, and will 
provide for State and people all the facilities and benefits their 
existence implies. The Telegraph is in Chinese hands and having 
thus been naturalized is becoming popular as a native department. 
The Imperial Post has two difficulties to contend with : inland there 
are private posting establishments everywhere and the government 
can only proceed tentatively lest its official competition should rob 
industrious bread-winners of their livelihood, while at the ports 
various foreign powers have opened alien post-offices on Chinese soil 
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and their presence causes friction—although for the present they 
have their uses. Railways will in due time be found where wanted ; 
so long as they are of foreign ownership or under foreign protection 
they will have the limitations which must accompany alien enter- 
prizes, but, of course, as worked by experienced foreigners they will 
be preferable in respect of speed, regularity, independence, and 
general utility to lines managed by natives subject to official inter- 
ference and inexperienced. 

As for food, clothing, dwellings and occupations, the Chinese 
possess what is suitable in respect of the three first, and will add to 
the number and variety of the fourth as new industries are intro- 
duced and developed and other reforms create new openings and other 
requirements. To what extent currency ought to be touched is a 
question: whatever circumstances or legislation made copper cash the 
current medium of China and one of tle cheapest metals the standard 
of value, it is probable that it was not done without adequate reason 
and therefore possible that interference might do more harm than 
good. The rate of interest is high in China—one per cent. per 
month being thought very light, but every cash, and a farthing is 
worth about ten cash, can buy something in the market. The 
Government will therefore approach currency reform very warily and 
ought not to act rashly. 

In the matter of education, too, it is the felt want that will be the 
most potent influence. ‘The Chinese are second to none in this 
respect for education, but they have their own ideas on the subject, 
together with their own books, their own schools, their own systems, 
and all these respond to demands that exist and supply wants the 
people are acquainted with and national life has developed. A few 
government schools and colleges apart, the educational establishments 
connected with various missionary organizations are gradually accus- 
toming certain sections of Chinese to branches of study which have 
hitherto found no place in the ordinary native curriculum and not 
only will a taste for them spread but knowledge of a kind the country 
does not yet possess will take root and become productive. The 
masses, however, are practical people, and they need not be expected 
to be attracted by any teaching they do not see the use of, but of 
course exceptional intellects will from time to time be caught, 
captivated and vivified, and these will in turn exert a transforming 
influence and convert foreign teaching into native learning. Besides, 
continued intercourse and the constant introduction of foreign 
novelties will be creating new wants, new industries, and new tastes, 
and with the supply of these will come openings for what the new 
learning teaches and the men it produces: it will then pay to 
acquire fresh knowledge, and practical men will popularize what 
enthusiasts introduced. In this connection, two reforms are essential, 
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the first being for Government to add to the subjects of competitive 
examination western science in all its branches, and the second to 
make ofiicial and professional openings for successful students by 
requiring and recruiting specialists for duty in and under the various 
departments of the public service. The Emperor Kwang Usii was 
moving in this direction, and the time will again come for the tide 
to flow. What Chinese education aims at, however, is the formation 
of character rather than what we call the acquisition of knowledge, 
and that that end has been a success is seen in the untiring industry, 
invariable cheerfulness, intelligent procedure, general good conduct, 
and law-abiding nature of the people of every province. At the 
same time it should not be supposed that Chinese learning has nothing 
in it or that the country is without a literature: on the contrary, the 
amount of literary work done and the quantity of reading matter 
published are enormous, and the educated Chinaman is a mine of 
intellectual wealth. History, Biography, Philosophy, Poetry, 
Romance, Travels, Criticism, Essays, Commentaries, etc., have flooded 
the land with publications ; voluminous Cyclopedias exist and exhaus- 
tive Dictionaries were published and re-published ages before John- 
son appeared or Webster laboured or the French Academy was 
heard of. Foreigners who study the language become enamoured of 
it and wish for several times man’s three score and ten years to revel 
in the millions of books and read what they have to say about every 
conceivable subject. In ’fifty-eight, the Governor of Kwangtung, 
Pih Kwei, told to incredulous me how some old book of two thousand 
years ago relates how, a thousand years before, the Prince of one of 
the Chinese States of those days used to send messages to a brother 
prince in a curiously shaped box made of special wood,—how he spoke 
his message into it, closed and sealed it, and sent it by a trusty 
messenger,—and how the recipient on opening it heard with his own 
ears the actual words and voice of the sender: in ’ninety-eight, the 
first phonograph that came to Peking brought me a message from Lo 
Féng Luh, now Chinese Minister in London, and as the cone revolved 
and I heard his words and recognised his voice, I heard also Pih 
Kwei telling me once more—but no longer incredulous—about the 
Prince’s wonderful message box! In my talks with Wén Hsiang 
in the ’sixties the marvels of Electricity interested—but did not 
astound him, for what Chinaman is ever astounded? and one day 
he said—* It is fascinating, but you have not got to the bottom of it 
yet; there is more to be done, and, once circumstances allow us 
Chinese to take it up, we'll add what you foreigners have not dis- 
covered!” And in this connection it may be noted that a Chinese 
watchmaker at Foochow has independently worked out an improve- 
ment in spinning machinery of sufficient originality to be styled an 
invention and of sufficient promise and utility to be patented. Well- 
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wishers need have no fear as to the spread of education and its fullest 
development in China: it will add cell to cell, and a perfect body, 
with others to follow, will in due time be the result. As regards 
other matters, social and political, legislative and administrative, 
local and national, they may safely be left to time and circumstances: 
discovery and invention will provide new instruments — government 
will withdraw old prohibitions—society will outlive superstitious 
opposition to change: wants will be felt and reform will do its work. 

Every people has its special characteristics : environment hardens 
them into abiding qualities and transforms them into permeating 
influences. At the very foundation of Chinese thought is the dict 
that “man is originally good”—Jin pun shén is the first lesson 
the child memorizes, and, co-ordinate with this and running through 
all their common-sense manner of life, is the idea that what is natural 
is necessary, is allowable, and need not be a cause of shame: both 
ideas have had their effect on the development of Chinese character 
and institutions. The Confucian cult is admirable as a guide of 
conduct : as a man among men, the Chinaman is told—‘“ What you 
do not want done to yourself, do not do to others,” and as a man 
under the eye of Heaven, he is advised to carry himself as if in the 
presence of a Deity that really exists— 


“As if thou knewest, though thou canst not know.” 


He is to do right simply because it is right, and not because there 
is a Hell to be avoided or a Heaven to be won. The result is an 
intelligent and reasonable people, a specially developed body of 
officials, and a tolerant and paternal government. But natural law 
operates through all, and each class has the defects of its qualities. 

If asked what is the defect of the Chinaman as an individual one 
might reply that before his consciousness truthfulness has no recog- 
nised place as a virtue: not that, ordinarily speaking, Chinese are not 
quite as veracious as other people—if it is hot they will not say it is 
freezing, and if they are riding they will not tell you they are walking, 
but, if asked a question which they think ought not to be asked or 
answered, they will not hesitate to diverge from the truth in their 
reply, for they argue that, truth told, boats are burnt, whereas, so long 
as it is kept back, whatever loss its knowledge might occasion may be 
avoided. And so it has come to pass that when discussing dealings 
with foreigners they are continually heard saying that what the 
foreigner values is ‘ good faith ’—/sii—and that therefore falseness 
must be prevented. Foreign intercourse, if it has not introduced this 
leayen, has at least set it a-working, and sooner or later it will be as 
disgraceful to tell a falsehood in China as it is in the countries which 
ostracize the liar. 

Turning to the official world we find that each official 
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the native competitive examinations—is expected to have so assimi- 
lated the wisdom of eld and the teaching of sages that he is not only 
fit for any position, but will do nothing to dishonour it: he will be 
loyal to his prince and a father to the peuple. Accordingly, placed 
in the Yamén as an official—a Fu-Mu Kwan—his government issues 
to him a salary that barely suffices to feed him, and yet expects him 
to both subsist on that and carry on the multifarious duties of the 
post; the consequence is that he is forced to get money from the 
people to pay for the staff he must employ and for the work they 
have to do, and although this plan of trusting to honour and educa- 
tion is admirable in the abstract, saves the trouble of keeping and 
auditing accounts in the concrete, and in practice is controlled by a 
public opinion which recognises both the right of the official to 
provide what is reasonable and the right of the people to refuse what 
is the reverse, still it opens the door to endless abuses, demoralizing 
both the people who buy favours and the officials who sell them. To 
remedy this—a state of affairs which originates in the belief in man’s 
original goodness—reform prescribes the payment of adequate salaries 
and the introduction of budgets, accompanied by the most stringent 
prohibitions, on the one hand forbidding officials to accept gifts or 
raise unauthorised funds, and on the other warning the people against 
offering presents or paying moneys not sanctioned by government. 
The only properly paid service in the country is the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs—and that again is a new leaven that is working: in 
due time each office will have its proper pay and irregularities will 
disappear. 

As regards the Government itself, its arrangements are on the 
whole of a takingly symmetrical description, but naturally lapse of 
time has made certain laws and offices useless—these ought to be 
suppressed—has made others necessary—these ought to be established 
—and, owing to changes in circumstances and the growth of develop- 
ment, calls for corresponding changes in practice and procedure— 
these ought to be introduced. The one important fact, however, that 
the Government has to face, fully and without reservation, is that 
China is only one of many independent States and that foreign inter- 
course on terms of equality cannot be avoided, and, recognising this 
fact, it ought to give the fullest effect to the central idea of a reform 
edict issued years ago by the Empress Dowager herself which said 
that reality is reality, and that to recognize the real must be the 
guiding motto of the official world—shih shi chiu shih. If this is ever 
to have any practical value what reform demands as a condition is 
that in international relations and doings suspicion shall be disarmed 
and friendliness fostered. This idea naturally introduces another 
side of the question—‘ Where is reform to come from, from within 
or from without ¥’ and something may now be said respecting those 
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features and facts in foreign intercourse which it might be well for 
outsiders as advocates of reform to look at through Chinese eyes, 
feel through Chinese nerves, and deal with according to Chinese 
requirements. 

Foreign intercourse did not begin yesterday, but, although records 
tell of various individual experiences stretching back to dates already 
far away in the past, treaty recognition is a thing of modern times. 
Step by step, voyages of discovery, commercial instinct, and propa- 
gandist zeal laid stone on stone and created new circumstances, till, 
at length, both peoples’ interests and officials’ relations necessitated 
governmental action: hence treaties, defining rights, according privi- 
leges, and linking States. However necessary they were, and how- 
ever suitable they may have been, whoever studies the effect of 
treaties on China must recognise certain features as characterizing 
them at the outset: they were the outcome of an intercourse that 
was volunteered rather than solicited—they were accepted after 
defeat rather than negotiated—they obtained from China what the 
foreigner thought he required rather than what China desired to con- 
cede—and they were without reciprocity, their stipulations setting 
forth merely what China was to grant to the people of other countries 
and in no way pledging other countries to grant anything to the 
people of China. Dictation did not make treaties—even treaties of 
friendship—palatable ; reflection has not dispelled dissatisfaction ; 
experience recognises, that, if something has been gained, from the 
Chinese standpoint much has been lost. 

Few Chinese know anything about treatics and fewer still under- 
stand their potency. Considerable numbers have profited by foreign 
intercourse : producers have had new markets opened for their pro- 
ducts, consumers have had wants both new and old supplied, travellers 
have been enabled to move about quickly and cheaply, traders have 
made money, inquirers have found truth, students have had their 
eyes opened to knowledge before undreamt of, and sick people have 
obtained proper medical treatment. But, alongside of these unques- 
tionable, and by those who enjoy them fully appreciated, advantages, 
there have been other experiences: foreign competition has badly 
damaged the business of various native establishments,—treaty stipu- 
lations have embarrassed provincial arrangements,—the extraterritorial 
status of foreigners, while freeing Chinese officials from the trouble 
of attending to judicial matters, has gradually grown to be recognised 
as an objectionable limitation of national rights on national soil,— 
and to become a member of a Christian Church has come to be 
regarded as a cloak for illegal doings rather than as a guarantee of 
good conduct. It is in connection with these matters that there is 
room for action of a kind that shail prevent abuses and yet retain 
rights—room for reform. 
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Extraterritoriality is an invaluable privilege to begin with, but 
while it is a treaty right which, once obtained—and it has been 
obtained in China—should not be surrendered without full and ade- 
quate reason, it constitutes such an interference with sovereignty that 
it ought not to be retained a moment longer than circumstances 
justify its retention, and, as long as it operates, the Government 
conceding it is entitled, on the one hand, to assurances that the 
adoption of appropriate measures will eventually procure its cancella- 
tion, and, on the other, to the fullest protection against any abuse of 
it while it lasts. China can, and in practice does, construe the privi- 
lege largely and liberally: on the other hand, those who enjoy it 
may be fairly expected to take care that a similarly liberal construc- 
tion on their side is not allowed to interfere with the enforcement of 
any Chinese right not barred by it if construed simply and literally 
as a right. Attention to this point, and in this sense, would do much 
to neutralize whatever distaste the Chinese Government has for 
foreign intercourse, and would to the same extent strengthen the 
government vis-d-vis its own people in its duty to protect foreigners, 
albeit their removal from Chinese jurisdiction suggests in some 
quarters that aliens ought not to look for protection to a government 
whose jurisdiction their interpretation of extraterritoriality seems 
occasionally to defy. The Chinese Government may have had some 
difficulty in getting out of the groove in which it had run for ages 
and in looking on treaty powers as in any way differing from tribu- 
tary states, but its rights are nevertheless entitled to the tribute of 
recognition and such recognition is a practical duty and in no way 
implies subordination. The sting of such an exacted concession as 
extraterritoriality is not one of those which time will deaden : on the 
contrary, every continued year of its existence—every advance in 
power or knowledge intensifies it. It is a gift which sooner or 
later must be returned or withdrawn. Meanwhile, might it not be 
well to encourage the Chinese Government to build Court-houses at 
treaty ports for Consular use, and permit Chinese judges acquainted 
with the language of the court to sit with Consuls in judicial cases, 
and encourage duly-qualified lawyers of Chinese origin to practise 
there, so that materials might be collected for framing a code of laws, 
and fitting men be trained for the legal work China will have to take 
over when extraterritoriality lapses and jurisdiction over aliens is 
undertaken ? Some such action as this would gain goodwill even if 
only authorized, and would educate and enlighten if availed of. 

As far as commercial intercourse is concerned it may at once be 
recognised that the stipulations foreigners required China to accept 
were for the moment and under the circumstances as fitting and as 
fair as either experience or foresight could devise, and that the 
general outcome has been, for China, benefit much more than 
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damage. But some of these stipulations have the defects of their 
qualities: in as far as they were dictated by the foreigner after 
victory, all were distasteful, and, just in proportion to the haste 
with which they were drawn up and assented to, some were of a 
nature which, on the foreign side, obscured the perception of rights 
they infringed, and, on the Chinese, failed to take into account the 
effect their operation would have on existing interests, requirements, 
and practice. Transit rights, coasting trade, Inland-waters Steam- 
Navigation are the items demanding attention. 

Under the transit system foreign goods going inwards and native 
produce coming outwards are freed from all local charges in return 
for payment of a Transit due: this stipulation is imperfect and so 
far as it is imperfect is open to abuse. Four things are necessary 
in this connection, namely, 1.° either to define a radius at each treaty 
port within which liability to Transit dues cannot be contracted, or 
better—seeing that even in the ports themselves local taxation 
obtains— require all Imports to pay Transit dues simultaneously 
with Import duties, and give them the choice between local and 
inland Passes,—2.° to let it be clearly known that Passes for places 
inland protect only to the place named, and that, once arrived there 
and the Pass cancelled, the goods concerned lose their protected 
character and are thenceforth liable, like other goods of the same 
kind, to the incidence of local taxation,—3.° to elaborate a regulation 
by which only goods for foreign export shall travel outwards under 
the protection of Transit documents, and thus prevent abuse of the 
transit privilege and evasion of local charges by native produce 
circulating only in China and not intended for export foreign,— 
4. whatever privileges of transit foreign merchants enjoy, the 
same privileges to be enjoyed by Chinese merchants transporting 
the same kind of goods and engaged in the same kind of trade, so 
that all may have similar, and none be exposed to the hardship or 
temptation of differentiai, treatment. 

The Coasting trade was thrown open to British vessels in return 
for assistance in suppressing the Taiping rebellion, and thence accrued 
to all other treaty powers under the ‘ most favoured nation’ clause ; 
this concession ruined many Chinese junk-owners and has been the 
cause of much bitter complaint and ill-feeling, but it has done much 
to repress piracy along the coast, promote inter-provincial traffic and 
movement, and enrich those whom circumstances have allowed to 
take advantage of new openings, and, as the time of transition has 
now gone by, there are only two suggestions to be offered as affect- 
ing the future, namely 1.° that goods conveyed in foreign bottoms 
coastwise ought not to pay lighter duties than similar goods in Chinese 
vessels, and 2.~ that, the trade being strictly speaking a native Chinese 
home-trade, the tariff of Coast duties ought to be subject to such 
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changes as the Chinese Government sees fit from time to time to 
introduce. 

A propos of Coasting trade it may be remarked that most countries 
object to aliens taking part in it and that it is therefore instructively 
illustrative of a singular quality—official gratitude—when China 
allows it to be shared in by others to the disadvantage of certain of 
her own traders. To show with what jealousy home rights are else- 
where guarded, one has only to point to the trade between San 
Francisco and Honolulu: five years ago all flags could carry goods 
and passengers between those two ports, but now it is only the 
American that can do either. 

Inland-waters Steam-Navigation is the latest commercial con- 
cession China has made to foreign trade. Comparatively little is 
known about such waters as regards either their depth or the junk 
traffic they carry. The foreigners who support the concession expect 
it will give considerable and increasing employment to foreign 
bottoms, open up new markets for foreign goods and new outlets 
for native produce, and, stimulating both consumption and produc- 


tion, facilitate circulation of merchandise and movement of travellers, 


increase revenue, and repress river piracy. On the other hand, 
Chinese who criticise it, while allowing that there may be some gains, 
fear it will damage existing junk and boat traffic, introduce fresh 
elements of disorder, give new reasons for foreign interference in the 
interior, and cause fresh embarrassment for provincial revenue and 
administration : does any other country allow alien flags on inland 
waters, they ask, and how about jurisdiction generally, and over the 
Chinese crews of such foreign vessels inland in particular? Both 
sides are right in their views, but, the concession having been made, 
it only remains to shape it in such a way that the foreigner’s hope of 
profit may be realized and the Chinaman’s fear of detriment provided 
against. Certain Chinese officials favoured the idea as a step in the 
direction of progress, but their original intention was simply to 
permit steamers to do what native junks and boats do, subject to 
necessary conditions connected with the double status of certain places 
that are both treaty ports and inland marts and the necessity for 
distinguishing between Provincial and Imperial finance, and it was 
hoped that experience and time would develope appropriate procedure. 
At the outset, too, an additional complication came up—extraterri- 
torial status and treatment was wanted for foreign bottoms and their 
cargoes, and the result has been that neither side is satisfied, the 
foreigner not getting all he wants and the native having to allow 
more than he was prepared to grant. In this connection five sug- 
gestions may be made: 1.° each treaty port ought to be recognised as 
the centre of an inland-waters district, and steamers should be 
registered there for trade as a rule in that district only,—2.° a 
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special regulation ought to be drawn up for guidance in case the 
steamers of one district ri enter or pass through the waters of another,— 
3.° the local tariff and the regulations for moving steamers, handling 
cargo, and paying duties ought to be separately drawn up for each 
such district, uniformity being observed as far as possible but local 
peculiarities and requirements being also specially and fully provided 
for,—4.° the question of jurisdiction over vessels and crews while 
inland to be specially determined,—5.° all such local or district regula- 
tions to be approved of by the Governors of the Provinces concerned. 
In this way, the trade would secure all such rights, privileges, and 
facilities as could be fairly demanded or safely conceded, and, local 
and provincial requirements having been duly consulted and provincial 
approval formally obtained, difficulties attending the appearance of 
foreign flags inland might be obviated, trade protecte d, and benefits 
secured. 

The treaties deal with another matter of undying interest and 
infinite importance—the missionary question. They all provide for 
liberty to teach and practise Christianity, and for the protection of 
missionaries: further, the French treaty stipulates that no Chinese 
shall be forbidden to embrace Christianity—the American, that 
Chinese converts will not be molested—and the British, that, peaceably 
pursuing their calling and not offending against the Laws, they shall 
be entitled to the protection of the Chinese authorities; but whether 
it be that the acceptance and practice of foreign teaching, involving 
various departures from local custom, offend neighbours, or that black 
sheep among church members abuse their position and yet find 
protection against local officials either in the fact or as a concomitant 
of that membership, or that missionaries themselves interfere philan- 
thropically but injudiciously with local jurisdiction and old-established 
customs, it is everywhere said that, treaty recognition notwithstanding, 
propagandism is not eyed favourably by the official world, and it is 
well known that local rioting of the most serious description has been 
recorded at the scene of missionary labour. 

Our Master’s last command was to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature: Christian communities will therefore 
never cease to produce and support Evangelists, and volunteers will 
ever be found for stations demanding more than even ‘ forlorn 
hope’ fortitude and devotion. There is no closer link than our faith 
and Christians will ever feel the most commanding sympathy with 
one another and there will always be many heediess of the rebuke 
an appeal to the sword elicited after the kiss of Judas who would 
unhesitatingly vote for armed intervention on behalf of the brethren 
a& pagan government seeks to crush or a pagan population to per- 
secute. 

Further, of all the forces that have ever operated on human nature, 
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there has been and is none which, vivifying and quickening tho 
centre—the heart of man itself, influences personal, family, social 
and national life so powerfully and so thoroughly as Christianity—and 
influences it in the direction of all that is good and beneficial; men 
whose very honesty forbids them to accept Christian revelation, but 
brought up in Christian lands and, whether they admit it or not, 
themselves the product of Christian influences, recognise the existence 
of this wonderful power—this power for the world’s good, quite as 
much as believers, and, too, would probably be as unlikely to counsel 
wholesale prohibition or a too fettering restriction of missionary 
effort as the fondest votary of missions himself. 

But the jurists who formulate and interpret public law, and the 
statesmen who guide international relations and seek to preserve the 
peace of the world, are forced by a variety of adequate reasons to take 
a cold, business-like view of the matter, accept certain definitions of 
rights, and recognise limitations on the utility or expediency of 
intervention. 

What then is the right stand to take in China on the missionary 
question ? 

The Chinese are not intolerant—neither government nor people. 
“Give up extraterritoriality,” said the Grand Secretary Wén Hsiang, 
“and your missionaries may settle and teach wherever they like: if 
they can make people better than they are, the gain will be ours!” 
That very valuable right, extraterritoriality, is not likely to be given 
up for many a day, but what Wén Hsiang said goes to the root of 
the matter, and no power in the world can willingly encourage an 
mmperium in imperio. 

Missionaries have done most excellent work: they have preached 
the gospel,—they have opened dispensaries and hospitals,—they have 
established schools and colleges,—they have founded Christian com- 
munities,— they have studied native questions and enriched literature 
with published results,—in short, in every direction that offered an 
opening for either instruction or benevolence, missionary activity has 
been at work—and yet they are objected to! 

Roman Catholic Missions differ from all others,—perhaps excel all 
others, in the fitness and completeness of their organization, in pro- 
vision for and certainty of uninterrupted continuity, in the volume of 
the funds at their disposal and the sparing use of money individually, 
in the charitable work they do among the poor—nursing the sick, 
housing the destitute, rearing orphans, training children to useful 
trades, watching their people from cradle to grave, and winning the 
devotion of all by assisting them to realise that godliness is best for 
this world and has the promise of the next. The Sisters of Charity 
in particular, many of them the daughters of great families, labour 
with a touching sweetness and pathetic devotion that no language can 
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adequately describe. Protestants work on other lines, but indi- 
vidualism and something that savours of competition rather than 
combination may be said to give them their colour; zealous and 
conscientious all of them, perhaps confidence in the immeasurable 
superiority of his own church and tenets, method and teaching, may 
cause each to undervalue the momentum of joint effort, the equilibrium 
of continuity, and the guidance of organization ; unessential points of 
doctrinal difference—curious shades of social status—and the occa- 
sional disappearance of a good man here and there who quits the 
mission field to take up some other line of duty are not without their 
effect on the sympathies of foreigners and the opinion of natives, 
and yet all are apostolic and big-hearted, true workers in the same 
vineyard. 

On the one hand there is the Kingdom of Heaven, and on the 
other the Kingdoms of this world—what is the right course to steer ? 

tender therefore unto Cesar the things which are Czesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s”’! says our Master, and there it 
is that His own teaching opens to evangelists the providential way 
and supplies full directions—will bystanders learn the lesson or will 
they marvel and go their way? The missionary question is a 
difficulty the solution of which might be helped by attention to the 
words quoted—words which suggest the distinction between essentials 
and non-essentials: to make the two part and parcel of the same 
initial programme is to endanger each—to avoid the second and aim 
only at the first will in the end gain both. Needless to say what 
the essentials are—the less that is added to or taken from Our 
Lord’s own words, the better; and as for the non-essentials—they 
are simply everything else. What is desirable is to make the 
Chinese a Christian people, but, in doing so, the less they are other- 
wise sought to be changed, the better probably for all concerned : 
the European Christian may loll and cross his legs—-the Chinese 
must continue to sit square,—the European may trim his hair and 
beard to suit his taste—the Chinese must shave his head and wear a 
pig-tail,—the European may give his arm to his wife or waltz 
with his friend’s daughter—the Chinese must avoid all such 
familiarities,—the European will date his letters according to the 
New Style and Christian Era— the Chinese will use the Cyclic 
characters or the Reigning Sovereign’s style: distinctions of this 
sort might be enumerated ad infinitum, each one of them having 
its special value, necessity, and obligation according to the 
nationality concerned, but not one of them having any more to 
do with the salvation of a soul or the Kingdom of Heaven than 
the shape of a nose, the size of a foot, or the colour of an eye. 
Christianize but do not Westernize, is in fact what each missionary 
should aim at, lest he lade men with grievous burdens and hinder 
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them that are entering : if people’s hearts can be won for the Church, 
whatever else is befitting or deserving of praise will in due time 
follow—naturally, healthily, and abundantly, whereas, if men are 
required or even encouraged prematurely to do these other things, 
trouble for themselves will result and needless opposition to the 
general cause, for it is ever the petty, debateable side-issues rather 
than the real fundamental principles which create dissension and 
obstacle. The many excellent things that Christian philanthropy is 
busied with can scarcely be over-estimated, but latitude or longitude 
have much to do with them, and, although they are the evidences of 
its existence and the outcome of its power, they are not Christianity 
itself: this it is what the missionary is commissioned to teach, and 
this it is which has the promise of the Master’s presence alway, even 
unto the end of the world. Things being as they are in China, 
might it not be well for a missionary in China to pay more attention 
to, and be guided by, the fundamental distinction between essentials 
and non-essentials, and resist every temptation to de-localize a neigh- 
bourhood or denationalize an individual? But, above all things, he 
should refuse absolutely to intervene in litigation or official business 
in any form or shape, and he should teach his people to outdo the 
pagan in reverence of law, support of authority, and avoidance of 
offence. 

At inland places in particular the exteriors of mission buildings 
and churches ought to be of purely native architecture, and care 
should be taken to avoid offending the feelings of neighbours by 
either erecting objectionably lofty structures or building on sites not 
freely assented to. Further, converts ought to be taught to realise 
and remember that church membership does not make them cease to 
be Chinese subjects, and that, as good Christians, they are all the 
more bound to obey laws, submit to officials, and live peaceably. 
The treaties now to be re-arranged or re-affirmed might perhaps have 
the missionary stipulation re-worded so as to make it plain to all 
that loyal recognition of Chinese law, scrupulous adherence to essen- 
tials, unvarying abstention from intervention in official business, and 
avoidance of action calculated to give offence are expected from 
missionary and convert as a duty to the State which tolerates propa- 
gandism within its borders, and in the interest of local quiet and 
friendly international relations. In the interior, too, the local 
magistrate ought to be encouraged to visit mission premises, and it 
should be clearly understood that all such inland stations are always 
open to official inspection. 

Finally, if there is anything that commends itself to the Chinese 
mind it is reciprocity : the treaties placed before China for acceptance 
ought to contain something more than the setting forth of the 
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privileges conceded to foreigners in China. A special article, for 
instance, added to each treaty to the effect that Chinese in the 
country concerned are to have “most favoured nation ” treatment 
would suffice. What made the unratified Alcock Convention of 
1868 so acceptable in China was not any advantage therefrom 
accruing, but the reciprocity of its form. 

Such changes as are suggested in the various connections dwelt on 
in the paragraphs that precede would deprive foreigners in China of 
neither the rights nor the privileges they enjoy under existing 
treaties, while they would go far to silence the objections of critics 
and secure friendly acceptance of intercourse by people and effective 
protection by authorities. China has a future and some day or other 
in that future, apart from what nature provides in climate as a 
defence, China will be powerful: is that powerful future to be friendly 
or the reverse? ‘To-day’s doings will do much to decide! In 1862, 
when sent to consult the first Marquis Tséng—the illustrious Tséng 
Kuo Fan—about some important points affecting foreign relations, 
that great man said—‘ Such things are for the Yamén (Foreign 
office) to negotiate and decide, and for myself and other provincial 
authorities to give effect to; but, as the Prince wishes for my views, 
here they are—Say that whatever is good for foreigners and also 
good for China will be supported by me, that whatever is good for 
foreigners and not harmful to China will not be opposed by me, but 
that, no matter how good a thing may be for foreigners, if it is in 
any way harmful to China, I will die rather than submit to it!” 
This is the official spirit the West has to deal with in China, and 
public opinion will endorse its fairness, frankness and patriotism ; 
such being the case, Chinese conditions, views, and requirements 
ought to be thoroughly studied, and no measure proposed to them for 
acceptance—much less forced upon them for execution —which is not 


reasonable and right in itself and reciprocally advantageous. Some 


say it is the Manchu who is our enemy, others that it is the China- 
man: this point is of little importance—the really important thing 
is to make both friends. Some again say that force has always pro- 


duced satisfactory results, and weakness the reverse: it may have: 


been so, but will it always be so? That is the point! What is 
really important at all times, and more especially at this stage of 
intercourse, and for the future, is reasonableness, considerateness, 


recognition of the other side of the case, and reciprocal benefit— is. 


that too much to claim?—and is it not as much in the interest of 
foreigners as Chinese? Every State in proportion to its strength 
looks to its might for the enforcement of what it considers its rights 
or even its aspirations: China is the most pacific and least aggressive 
of States, and it will be good policy to allow her to go on developing 
in that direction and not make it necessary for her to be otherwise. 
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Reasonableness does not exclude dictation, but dictation, more than 
anything else, ought to be not only justifiable, but reasonable: dif- 
ference of views does not necessarily mean unreasonableness—it is 
the wrong view that is unreasonable: a friendly, even if protracted, 
interchange of views is the only security for mutual understanding, 
mutual goodwill, and mutual benefit. The Chinese is, after all, a 
man, and the best way to get on well with him is to treat him asa 
man ought to be treated. 


* * ~ 


Ever since the days when Wingrove Cooke, whom I met at Ningpo 
in 1857, wrote his brilliant letters to The Times it has been the 
fashion, and even axiomatic, to pooh-pooh the views of the “ twenty 
years in China and speak the language” man. ‘This is not sur- 
prising. On the other hand, and perhaps even less to be wondered 
at, the globe-trotter who runs round the world on a six months’ 
holiday is speedily enthroned as an authority: fresh from Europe or 
America, and rushing from point to point, he carries away first 
impressions in all their sharpness, reproduces in all its vividness what 
his eyes have seen and what he thinks his ears have heard, and, having 
had a glance at the surface, is at no loss either for language to word- 
paint it or for explanations of what makes it and works under it. 
The old resident loses touch with home—grows accustomed to native 
equivalents for foreign essentials—finds that in many ways “to do 
at Rome as Rome does” agrees best with local requirements—becomes 
interested in language and people, and sympathises with the desire 
to retain this and the unwillingness to substitute that—and the 
longer his studies last, the more puzzling does the problem become, 
and the more unacceptable to others his ideas, so unique is this 
development we style Chinese civilization, and so curious this black- 
haired race: he can however lay claim to one virtue, and that is, that, 
if he does take courage and publish, he gives his views simply for 
what they are worth—he does not dogmatize, but, knowing from 
how many standpoints this many-sided question may be approached 
and discussed, makes room for, and gives hearty welcome to, more 
light, from whatever quarter it comes. 


The Chinese question will neither disappear nor decrease in 


importance, and it is therefore worth while to endeavour to penetrate 
beneath the surface and ascertain why the works cause the hands to 
move in what foreign eyes consider an erratic or abnormal way on 
the face of the cyclic dial: the result may perhaps be the discovery of 
a regulator to render as good service in its line as the safety-valve 
and the steam-gauge do in theirs. In any case it will do no harm to 


attain clear views as to what it is we want to get in China: What is. 


it >have we a right to it P—is it worth getting ?—can we get it ?— 
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how can we get it with the least injury to others, or rather with the 
greatest profit both to others and to ourselves? ‘To forecast may, as 
Mr. Freeman-Mitford very justly objects, “stiffen,” but yet it does 
not necessarily provide a programme: it may simply be the limning 
of the shadow of a something that exists—the outline of a possibility 
worth remembering and dispelling, even if the chances are a million 
to one against its survival and activity. The explanations, criticisms, 
and suggestions contained in this and preceding papers’ have no 
other object than to assist in the advancement of a better under- 
standing between China and the West, to their mutual advantage. 


Just as I pen the last words, Chinese telegraphists at Si-an are 
flashing the full text of a reform edict to every part of the Empire. 
Its form and manner of stating the question are essentially Chinese, 
but its meaning is obvious, and it may be epitomized thus :— 


“Principles shine like sun and star, and are immutable: 
practice is a lute-string, to be tuned and changed. Dynasties 
cancel one procedure and substitute another: succeeding reigns 
fall in line with the times and conform to their requirements. 
Laws, when antiquated, lose fitness and must be amended, to 
provide for the security of the State and the welfare of the people. 

For decades, things have gone from bad to worse in China, 
and what calamity has been the result! But, now that peace is 
on the eve of being re-established, reform must be taken in 
hand. The Empress-Dowager sees that what China is deficient 
in can be best supplied from what the West is rich in, and bids 
Us make the failures of the past Our teachers for the conduct of 
the future. 

The so-called reforms of the Kang gang have not been less 
mischievous than the excesses of the hybrid Boxers, and beyond 
the seas he is still intriguing: he makes a show of protecting 
“mperor and people, but in reality he is trying to create Palace 
dissension ! 

The fact is such changes mean anarchy and not good govern- 
ment, and lucky it is that Her Majesty came to Our rescue and 
in a twinkling arranged matters. If anarchy was thrust aside, 


(1) 1. ‘*The Peking Legations: a National Uprising and International Episode ”’ 
(Forrxicutty, November, 1900, and Cosmopolitan, December, 1900). 
2. ‘China and her Foreign Trade” (North American Review : January, 1901). 
3. ‘*China and Reconstruction ’’ (Fortnicutiy: January, 1901). 
4, ‘China and Non-China”’ (Fortyigutty: February, 1901). 
5. “'The Boxers: 1900 ”’ (Cosmopolitan and Deutsche Revue, March, 1901). 
Published in one Volume under title of ‘‘ These from the Land of Sinim”’ (Chapman 
& Hall). 
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let it not be thought Her Majesty forbade reform. If We 
Ourselves were intending changes, let it not be supposed We 
meant to sweep away all that was old! No—Our common 
desire was to select the good which lay between: motlier and 
son are of one mind—let officials and people fall in line! 

The Empress-Dowager has decided to push on reform and, 
as a preliminary, sets aside such hampering distinctions as 
ancient and modern, native and foreign: whatever is good for 
State or for people, no matter what its origin, is to be adopted— 
whatever is bad is to be cast out, no matter what be its antiquity. 

Our national fault is that we have got into a rut, hard to get 
out of, and are fettered by red-tape, just as difficult to untie ; 
bookworms are too numerous, practical men too scarce; incom- 
petent red-tapists grow fat on mere forms, and officials think 
that to pen a neat despatch is to dispose of business. Old 
fossils are continued too long in office, and openings are 
blocked for men possessing the talents and qualifications the 
times require. One word accounts for the weakness of the 
Government—selfishness, and another for the decadence of the 
Empire—precedent. All this must be changed ! 

Those who have studied Western methods have so far only 
mastered a smattering of language, something about manu- 
facture, a little about armaments: but these things are merely 
the skin and hair,—they do not touch the secret of Western 
superiority—breadth of view in chiefs, concentration in sub- 
ordinates, good faith in undertakings, and effectiveness in work. 
Our own Sage’s fundamental teachings—these are at the bottom 
of Western method. China has been neglecting this, and has 
only been acquiring a phrase, a word, a chip, a quality : how 
expect people to be prosperous and State to be powerful ? 

Let the high officials at home and abroad report within two 
months on these points, and let each submit for our inspection 
what he really knows and what his experience really suggests ! 
Let them compare native and foreign institutions and procedure, 
whether affecting Court, Administration, People, Education, or 
Military matters: let them say what is to be done away with, 
what is to be changed, what is to be added—what is to be 
adopted from others, what is to be developed from ourselves : 
let them advise how national reforms are to be made a success— 
how talent is to be encouraged and employed—how expenditure 
is to be provided for and controlled—how the soldiers are to be 
made what they ought to be! 

After perusing their reports, We shall lay them before Her 
Majesty and then select the fittest proposals and give real effect 
to those that are selected. 
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We have before now called for advice, but the responses were 
either concocted from newspaper sayings or the shallow sugges- 
tions of Dryasdusts, this one opposed to that and none of them 
useful or to the point. What We call for now is something that 
shall be practical and practicable. 

But even more important than measures, are men: let men of 
ability be sought out, brought forward and employed! 

What must be insisted on as a principle is that self shall be 
nothing, and public duty everything, and, as procedure, that the 
real requirements of real affairs shall be so dealt with as to 
recognise fact and secure practical result. Hereafter, let the 
right men be selected, and let high and low co-operate ! 

We Ourselves and the Empress-Dowager have long cherished 
these ideas, and now the time has come to put them in force. 
Whether the State is to be safe or insecure, powerful or feeble, 
depends on this. If officials continue to trifle, the statutes will 
be applied. Let all take note! ”— 

The reform edict as above epitomized is forcible and promising. 
With the Emperor at the helm and the Empress-Dowager supply- 
ing the motive power prestige conserves, the Ship of State will take 
a new departure and the order of the day will be Full Steam Ahead ! 

Roserr Hart. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 


II. 


In, the former Article I attempted to discuss, historically, Mr. 
Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. This second and final 
Article will be devoted to an estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s gencral 
action in regard to those branches of Finance with which he especially 
dealt during his years at the Exchequer. The most important was 
the reform of the Customs Tariff; the most interesting, his repeated 
attempts to repeal the Income Tax. 

The great and most lasting work that Mr. Gladstone accomplished 
in Finance was this—that he found the Revenue and Taxation of 
the Country still substantially based on the old chaotic system, 
with its harassing, restrictive, and burdensome duties; and that he 
left it free of all protective, differential, and discriminating duties, 
with taxation simplified and concentrated, and levied solely for 
revenue purposes. A policy to which the Country has steadily and 
persistently adhered ever since; a policy that has stood the test of 
time, and the strain of enormous and increasing expenditure. 

These principles, as applied to Fiscal and Financial matters, appear 
to us, now-a-days, a commonplace. We are apt to wonder at the 
obstinacy and the foolishness of our ancestors in maintaining and 
enduring for so long, a policy of Restriction and a system of Finance 
which seems so obviously mistaken. The modern Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to whom the road is narrow and circumscribed, may well 
sigh for the good old days when reforms were to hand, and when, as 
it now seems, undying fame was so easily attainable. Truisms, how- 
ever, as the application of these principles appear to us, they were no 
truisms sixty, fifty, or even forty years ago, though light and truth 
were gradually breaking in. 

Under the old system, every article that was imported into the 
Country was subject to innumerable and heavy Import duties, which 
fettered trade, while everything that was produced at home was sub- 
ject to vexatious Excise duties which strangled enterprise. This 
system of finance was founded on the idea that the best method in 
which revenue could be obtained was to raise some of it from every- 
thing; the mistaken idea, that the broader the basis of taxation the 
more profitable it would necessarily be. The policy of heavy, and, 
in many cases, practically prohibitive Import duties, was further 
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dictated by the idea that the less the Country bought from the 
foreigner the better for its prosperity. 

Such was the position when the Peace of 1815 followed the Napo- 
leonic War. And peace, instead of bringing plenty, brought dis- 
tress. Profits, prices, wages, trade and commerce shrank together ; 
the artificial stimulus of War was followed by the shrinkage of 
Peace. The Nation, impatient of visibly irksome taxation, refused 
to continue the Income Tax, and the War Malt Tax. The loss of 
sixteen or seventeen millions of taxation, not only prevented for 
some years any attempt to undertake much-needed fiscal reforms, 
but, by necessitating additional taxation elsewhere, further aggravated 
the existing financial crisis. Nothing therefore was attempted, 
except Economy, until Huskisson came to the Board of Trade in 
1822, and Robinson succeeded Vansittart at the Exchequer. They 
made a gallant effort to deal with the situation. The Sinking Fund 
was reduced and reformed, the duties on imported manufactures and 
raw materials of manufacture were lowered; the abundant and 
harassing Excise duties were, some repealed many reduced. 
Further steps in reform, especially in Excise reform, were subse- 
quently taken by Goulburn, Althorpe, and Spring Rice. 

But Peel was the first to realise the true inwardness of the position, 
and the real remedy for the fiscal and financial ills of the Country ; 
namely, that financial reform must be based on a Surplus ; and fiscal 
reform, to be successful, must be bold and comprehensive. The 
Hour had come and the Man. In Finance, in Commerce, and in the 
Currency, chaos prevailed; and, out of it, the master-mind soon 
evolved order, confidence, and prosperity. Peel found the Customs 
Tariff loaded with over a thousand articles subject to duty. He 
found that seven-eighths of the whole Customs revenue — 18} 
millions out of 22—was derived from nine articles alone; that the 
duties on 531 articles together produced but £80,000 a year; and, 
that on 147 articles subject to taxation, there was an actual loss, 
due to the drawback given. Of a truth, as Swift said, in the arith- 
metic of the Custom House two and two do not always make four. 
Peel abolished the duties on some six hundred articles, and reduced 
the duties on most of the others. And, there is little doubt but that, 
had time been vouchsafed to him, he would have anticipated many 
of the fiscal reforms carried out by Mr. Gladstone in 1853 and 1860 ; 
and would have placed the whole financial system of the Country 
substantially on a free trade basis. 

Peel’s solid work in finance and in commerce has been over- 
shadowed in the public view by the more dramatic interest engen- 
dered by the Corn Law agitation. But the abolition of the protective 
duty on home-grown Corn, if reduced to its proper fiscal proportions, 
was but an item—though a very important item—in the reforms of 
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the time. Peel himself, and his most intimate colleagues, had fore- 
seen from the beginning, the goal to which his policy must inevitably 
lead. But, loving it, he had intended to deal tenderly with the 
great Agricultural interest (far more important, in proportion, then 
than now); he had hoped to educate instead of coerce his Party ; 
when Ireland, fateful Ireland, for the second time, crossed his career 
and forced his hand. 

Between 1846 and 1853 something, but not much, was done in the 
direction of free trade and fiscal reform. The Navigation Laws were 
repealed and the Shipping trade unshackled, the Timber duties were 
reduced, Bricks ceased to be taxed. In 1853 the Tariff still, how- 
ever, bristled with innumerable and harassing duties. Most im- 
ported manufactured and semi-manufactured goods were taxed, and 
heavily taxed. One or two raw materials of manufacture were still 
harried and burdened with duties. All articles of food, except Corn 
and Meat, paid toll on entry ; while scores of duties were levied on 
the miscellaneous articles of import. The Colonies enjoyed differen- 
tial treatment. 

Such was the position when Peel’s most famous disciple went to 
the Exchequer, embued and saturated with Peel’s ideas, and burning 
with the desire to carry yet further the work which had engaged the 
chief attention of his great Master. The position was, indeed, a simpler 
and an easier one than that of a decade before. Simpler, because 
the wedge had already been inserted, and but required to be driven 
home. Easier, because the Country had already tasted of the Tree 
of Knowledge—with some relish and without ill effects. Trade, 
revenue, profits, wages had shown an unparalleled expansion : bene- 
fits which the apostles of Free Trade claimed exclusively as the 
result of their own particular policy. Peel’s preaching and practice 
had done much to lead the Nation in the right path. There was no 
great monopoly to defeat. The powerful Landed Interest had little 
further to lose. But, nevertheless, the principle of “« Free Trade ” as 
applied to commerce and to taxation was by no means fully accepted. 
The phalanx of the Old Guard, though thinned, was still formidable. 
Vested interests were ever powerful. Traders and manufacturers, 





though they were “without exception free traders, were not ad- 
herents to free trade without exception”; and were profoundly 
persuaded that their own case was in its nature exceptional. And, 
while to us, forty or fifty years after the event, it may seem to have 
been the easy and the obvious to make a clean sweep of all these 
Duties; as a matter of fact, it required no slight courage, knowledge, 
forethought, and industry, to have formulated, to have proposed, 
and to have carried through, the drastic reforms of 1853 and 1860— 
those two memorable years, the one the complement and completion 
of the other. 
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Then were repealed the few remaining duties on raw materials of 
manufacture; that on Timber alone surviving until 1866. The import 
duties on semi-manufactured and on manufactured goods were re- 
pealed, some in 1853, and the rest in 1860. Thus free entry was 
given to Linen and Cotton, to Woollen and Silken goods, to manu- 
factures of Leather, of Hair, and of Metals, ete. 

Up till 1860, foreign Fish, Fowl, and Fruits paid toll on entry. 
Thus, for instance, British and Colonial Pears and Apples, Oranges 
and Lemons, Butter Eggs and Cheese, Onions and Pomegranates, 
Sausages and Puddings, Poultry and Game, Capers and Cucumbers, 
Turtle under the head of “ fish,” and Anchovies not included as fish, 
all rejoiced in protective or differential duties. The import duties on 
these Articles of Food were reduced in 1853 and repealed in 1860. 
The import duty on all seeds was also repealed in 1853. 

Further, innumerable duties were levied on the so-called “ Fancy 
Goods”; duties which were abolished, some in 1853 and the rest in 
1860. Thus were freed from Import duties, Paint Brushes and 
Pencils, Sealing-wax and Wafers, Umbrellas and Hats, Toys and 
Marbles, Beads and Blacking, Jewellery and Watches, Gloves and Em- 
broidery, Spectacles and Opera-Glasses, Harp and Lute strings, and 
all kinds of music. There was a duty on Pictures of a shilling the 
square foot up to 200 feet square; on pictures over that size the 
charge was ten guineas! These innumerable articles were not only 
taxed, but in many cases they were divided into complicated sub- 
heads, each with a varying duty attached. Thus on Hats and 
Bonnets there were six duties, on Boots and Shoes sixteen, on Beads 
five, on Watches eight, on Musical Instruments ten. The duties 
were none of them really remunerative ; and, for the most part, 
produced but infinitesimal amounts—or nothing at all. The many- 
headed duty on Boots and Shoes produced £3,335 a year; Clocks 
brought in £7,680; Toys, £4,585; Books, £313; Buttons, £28; 
Blacking, £2 ; Sealing-wax and Wafers, £1 each. 

The “ old Colonial System,” under which the Colonies or “ Plan- 
tations” were fostered or protected by differential duties, came to an 
end. Finally, duties were in future to be levied, for the most part, 
on bulk or on quantity, and not on value—a great simplification 
in levy. 

A Customs System, such as that described, was naturally compli- 
cated, costly, and vexatious. It led to delay, confusion, and dispute. 
It was not easy, even with hundreds of sub-heads, to classify a 
particular import. The “pickled Armadillos,” belonging to Mr. 
Waterton, were detained for many weeks while the Customs Depart- 
ment was making up its mind under what head to charge them. An 
Egyptian Mummy was imported. Such an article was new to the 
Tariff. Was it a raw material; was it a semi-manufacture ; or was 
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it an article in the last stage of manufacture ? The amount of duty 
to be paid depended materially on the decision. Mature considera- 
tion decided that the Mummy was an article of manufactured 
merchandise! All this may seem absurd; but minute divisions, 
subdivisions, and redivisions, with the complications they entail, are 
an essential element in the system itself, and prevail to this day, in 
the Tariff of Countries enjoying Protection. 

What Mr. Gladstone actually did in Fiscal Reform can be most 
strikingly shown by a few simple figures. In 1852, the total 
number of articles, or main sub-division of articles, in the Customs 
List subject to duty, was nearly 500. In 1853, 140 duties were 
repealed, and 240 were reduced. In 1859 (in consequence of new 
subdivisions), the duties still numbered 440; and, in that year, about 
300 duties were repealed. In 1861 others followed; leaving, all told, 
22 principal articles of Imports, with 140 enumerated heads and 
sub-heads. Since that date, the remaining duties have been further 
reduced. The repeal of the Timber duties, in 1866, relieved the List, 
at one stroke, of the enumeration of no less than 36 different duties on 
Woods. The repeal of the Sugar duties, in 1872, caused the further 
extinction of fourteen separate import duties ; on Sugar itself, and on 
articles (such as confectionery, preserved fruits, sweets, &c.) into the 
composition of which sugar entered, and which had to be taxed 
accordingly. The repeal of the registration duty on Corn, 1871, 
similarly relieved 36 articles from duty. For not only were Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, and other grain taxed, but Biscuits and Bread, 
Macaroni, Semolina, Sago, Vermicelli, Starch, nay, even “ Manna” 
and Hair powder, of necessity also paid toll, inasmuch as flour formed 
their principal ingredient. 

There are, at the present moment, only eight articles (enumerated 
under twenty-seven sub-heads) on which Import duties are levied for 
Revenue purposes; namely, Chicory, Cocoa, Coffee, Dried Fruits, 
Tea, Tobacco, Wine and Spirits.’ Besides these eight, nineteen other 
minor imported articles are taxed, such as Beer, Liqueurs, Chloroform, 
Ether, &e., but with the sole object of protecting the Excise duties 
on British Spirits or Beer. The Excise duties (apart from Licence 
Duties, and Railway Duty,) are practically two: a duty on Spirits, 
and a duty on Beer. The Excise duties on Home-grown Tobacco, 
and on Home-grown Chicory, produce but £5 and £1,100 respectively. 

Thus was brought to completion the policy of free trade, as 
applied to Foreign imports, and freedom of production as applied to 
articles of Home manufacture. Thus finally disappeared the old 
fiscal system, with a Tariff which brought under taxation almost 


(1) This Article was in type before the introduction of the Budget, which proposes 
to reimpose the Sugar Duties ; and to recreate an export duty on Coal, which, revived 
by Peel in 1842, was relinquished by him in 1845. 
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everything that the hand of Providence could produce, or the wit of 
man could devise, a system of checks and prohibitions—tempered 
only by the smuggler, of Bounties and Protection, which impeded, 
instead of promoting commerce. In its place was introduced a 
simplicity that has long been the envy of other Nations ; who have 
however, unfortunately, not extended to it that imitation which 
would have been the sincerest flattery. 

There was less opening for reform in the Excise. The crying 
evils of that form of taxation had been earlier recognised and 
remedied. But the Excise Duty on Soap (a tax on cleanliness), and 
on Paper (a tax on knowledge), were repealed by Mr. Gladstone ; 
and the Excise was practically left free of all Duties but those on 
Intoxicants. 





A word must, however, be said in reference to the repeal of the 
Paper Duty, as it involved a Constitutional dispute between Lords 
and Commons. The repeal of the Paper Duty, involving a million 
and a quarter of revenue, formed part of the Budget proposals of 
1860. This was strenuously opposed; and, as time went on, the 
opposition became more pronounced, especially when it came to be 
known that the Prime Minister was luke warm, or positively hostile, 
to the proposal of his Chancellor of the Exchequer. The majority 
of 53 on the Second Reading, fell to nine on the Third Reading, 
and the Bill was thrown out in the House of Lords. 

Admittedly, the House of Lords had no right to impose Taxation, 
nor to amend a Money Bill, but they contended that they had a 
right to reject a measure such as the Paper Bill. The controversy 
that ensued turned on the question, whether the rejection of a Bill 
which repealed Taxation was or was not equivalent to the imposition 
of Taxation. The Prime Minister acquiesced with cheerfulness in 
the rejection ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer relieved his feelings 
by an impassioned denunciation of the “ gigantic and dangerous 
innovation.”” Lord Palmerston endeavoured, in his characteristie 
fashion, to console Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Of course,” said he, ‘ you are 
mortified and disappointed, but your disappointment is nothing to 
mine, who had a horse with whom I had hoped to win the Derby, 
and he went amiss at the last moment.” Lord Palmerston omitted 
to mention that he himself had been instrumental in “ pulling” 
Mr. Gladstone’s horse. 

The House of Commons adopted, however, a series of Resolutions 
which emphasised their “ rightful control over taxation and supply,” 
and which declared that “the Commons had in their own hands 
the power so to impose and remit taxes, that their right as to 
matter, manner, measure and time, may be maintained inviolate.” 
The following year, therefore, the Budget proposals, including 
the repeal of the Paper Duty, were combined in one Bill; thus 
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placing it out of the power of the House of Lords to reject the 
financial proposals, except as a whole, This precedent has been 
followed ever since. 

But, apart from this, it was not all plain sailing, even in 1861. 
The repeal of the Paper Duty again met with strenuous opposition 
in the House of Commons itself. An alternative—the reduction of 
the Tea Duty—was proposed, and the defeat of the Government 
seemed probable. During the course of the debate, Lord Derby, 
seated in the Peers’ gallery, scribbled a note to Lord Palmerston, 
“Ts it to be Tea and Turn out?” “No,” came back the answer, 
“ Paper and Stationery ”—and so it was, by a bare majority of 15. 
The Customs and Inland Revenue Bill then went up to the House 
of Lords, and was accepted with some slight demur. So ended 
peacefully the Constitutional question, the last Financial dispute, we 
may safely prophesy, that will ever occur between the Upper and 
the Lower House. 

The idea that lay at the root of Mr. Gladstone’s whole Fiscal 
Policy was, that the true basis of a solid and large Revenue lay in 
the extension of Trade abroad, and of Industries at home. That 
full and unrestricted play should be given to Capital and to Enter- 
prise. That Taxation should be levied for Revenue purposes alone ; 
and that, whenever an Article taxed is both produced at home and 
imported from abroad, the Excise duty on the former should be 
equivalent to the Customs duty on the latter. That, as all duties 
are impediments to Trade, Taxation should be, as far as possible, 
simplified, and its basis narrowed. That no Duty should remain in 
force, unless it produced a substantial sum, and that no Duty should 
be levied which involved costly or vexatious collection. That the 
Indirect Taxation should be concentrated on a few articles of 
General Consumption. In a word, that the Revenue of the Country 
should be derived from a few great sources only of taxation; which 
could themselves be enlarged or diminished, at a minimum of 
inconvenience to Consumer, to Taxpayer, and to Trade. 


To turn to the question of the Income Tax. During the greater 
part of his career Mr. Gladstone was possessed by an almost 
passionate desire to repeal the Income Tax. 


“T think,” he said in 1861, ‘it would be a most enviable lot of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—I certainly do not entertain any hope that it will be mine— 
but I think that some better Chancellor of the Exchequer, in some happier time, 
may achieve that great consummation ; and that some future Poet may be able 
to sing of him, as Mr. Tennyson has sung of Godiva, although I do not suppose 
the means employed will be the same :— 


“« « He took the tax away, 


And built himself an everlasting name.’” 
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To us, who have grown accustomed to an Income Tax, and to a 
very high Income Tax, as an important, and indeed essential part 
of our National revenue, it may seem somewhat surprising that 
the great Master and exponent of Finance should have been so in- 
sistent on its abolition. But, if we remember the school in which 
Mr. Gladstone received his financial training, and if we recall the 
date at which he first took an active part in public affairs, we cease 
to be surprised. He had been Peel’s Colleague when the Income 
Tax was re-created in 1842, professedly, and in good faith, as a 
provisional impost. He, like Peél, had believed it to be a powerful, 
but temporary, aid called in to meet a National emergency, and one 
that should be relinquished when the emergency had been met. He 
had seen it temporarily renewed in 1845, and again temporarily 
renewed in 1848, in 1851, and in 1852. In his belief, therefore, 
it would not be right that the Country should be “entrapped 
unawares into the perpetuation” of the tax; and, indeed, he held 
that ‘the perfect good faith of Parliament in its mode of dealing 


fn 


with the Country” was involved in its early and final repeal. This 
feeling, he held still more strongly after 1853, when the renewal 
of the tax had been acquiesced in for another seven years on the 
faith of its ultimate extinction. He appreciated its unpopularity. 
He realised to the full its imperfections (far greater in earlier days 
than now), its inequalities, the injustice of its incidence, assess- 
ment, and collection. He believed that these evils were inherent ; 
could not be removed, and could be but little mitigated. He held 
still more strongly (and in this he was certainly right), that any 
attempt to introduce an ideal Income Tax, and to try to assess the 
individual Income, instead of taxing Income at its source, would be 
to destroy efficiency without removing inequalities. 

Expressing the general view held in 1853, he declared that :— 

“The Income Tax is an engine of gigantic power for great National purposes ; 
but, at the same time, there are circumstances attending its operation which 
made it difficult, perhaps impossible, at any rate in our opinion not desirable, 
to maintain it as a portion of the permanent and ordinary finance of the Country. 
The public feeling of its inequality is a fact most important in itself. The 
inquisition it entails is a most serious disadvantage. And the frauds to 
which it leads are an evil, such as it is not possible to characterise in terms too 
strong.” But, exclaimed he, the task of breaking up and reconstructing the 
Income Tax is beyond the powers of any man. ‘‘I will not call it a Herculean 
labour, because a Herculean labour means a labour that Hercules could accom- 
plish, and this I am persuaded he could not. ”’ 


Further, Mr. Gladstone had persistently in mind, especially in 
later years, the feeling and knowledge that the large revenue derived 
from the Income Tax, the facility of its levy, the ease with which 
it could be adapted to the requirements of the year, made it a 
formidable enemy to National Economy, by placing a temptation in 
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the way, and by removing an obstacle from the path of expenditure 
and extravagance. His desire, therefore, sometimes sleeping but 
never dead, was to relinquish the Income Tax as an ordinary part 
of the revenue of the Country; and to keep it in reserve as a 
“ready and effective resource, to which you can look as an effectual 
resort in circumstances of difficulty and trouble.” 

In order rightly to appreciate the view thus held, it is necessary 
to recall shortly the history of the Income Tax. Pitt, at the crisis 
of the Revolutionary War, having partly failed in his attempt to 
obtain, by means of the existing machinery, the necessary revenue 
from Property, imposed, in 1797, a “ property and income Tax,” 
at the rate of 10 per cent. or two shillings in the pound. Repealed 
at the Peace of Amiens in 1802, the Tax was reimposed the following 
year, and remained in force until 1816. Then, despite the protests 
of the Government, it was forcibly swept away by the House of 
Commons amidst a scene of the wildest enthusiasm, and all the 
books and records relating to it were ordered to be destroyed. The 
great loss of revenue involved, for years crippled the Exchequer ; 
but, until Peel arose, no Minister had the courage to suggest the 
reimposition of the obnoxious Tax. 

In 1842, however, the financial and economic position of the 
Country being well-nigh desperate, Peel persuaded the House to 
allow him to reimpose the Income Tax as a temporary measure, for 
the double purpose of securing a Surplus and of reforming the Tariff. 
Imposed for three years, at the uniform rate of sevenpence in the 
pound on all incomes above £150, it was, in 1845, renewed for 
another three years, in order to enable Peel to carry still further 
reforms which were already bearing substantial fruit. Thus, the 
Income Tax, originally, under stern necessity, called into existence as 
a weapon of war, was, under financial necessity, resorted to as an 
instrument of peace. 

The second period of three years expired in 1848 ; and Lord John 
Russell, with a deficit of over three millions, proposed the reimposi- 
tion of the Income Tax for five years, and at the rate of a shilling in 
the pound. But so strongly averse was public opinion, that the 
Government, not thinking it ‘wise to attempt to force upon an 
unwilling House an addition to an unpopular tax,” agreed to renew 
it for three years only, at the old rate of sevenpence, leaving the 
deficit to look after itself. In 1851, with a large estimated surplus, 
the Whig Government again proposed the renewal of the tax for 
another period of three years, and on the old sevenpenny basis. But 
the Nation was getting restive under these repeated renewals of a 
burden which had only been acquiesced in as a temporary impost. It 
was one thing to vote its reimposition from time to time to meet 
emergencies or for specific purposes, and quite another to allow it to 
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be indefinitely continued when pressure could no longer be pleaded. 
The fear on the part of many that the tax would glide imperceptibly 
into permanency ; the desire on the part of others, that Peel’s rough 
and ready impost should be reconstructed; the universal feeling that 
it was unjust as between permanent and precarious incomes, led to a 
coalition, which dictated the renewal of the Income Tax for one year 
only ; and forced upon the Government a Committee of Enquiry. 
This Committee rejected the schemes for reform placed before them, 
but came to no conclusion themselves. In 1852, the proposals for 
the readjustment of the tax made by Mr. Disraeli, fell with the 
Budget; and the Income Tax was again renewed for one year only, 
unreformed, and at the old rate. 

This, then, was the position of the Income Tax in 1853, when Mr, 
Gladstone came to deal with the whole financial circumstances of the 
Country in a broad and comprehensive spirit. For the fifth time, the 
Tax, now involving some 5? millions of revenue, was expiring. The 
Country desired its extinction, successive Ministers were pledged to 
its Repeal. It “was an impost,” said Mr. Disraeli, ‘which no 
Minister could adjust, and no People long endure.” The Tax, it was 
universally agreed, was essentially unjust and unequal, and it was ap- 
parently incapable of radical reconstruction. It could not be reformed, 
and it should not be permanent. Public opinion would have been met 
by the utilisation of the surplus for the immediate reduction of the 
tax by a penny or so, and the temporary renewal of the remnant. 
But this was not Mr. Gladstone’s way. He would not be content 
with “some paltry proposal to shirk the difficulty by simply re- 
enacting the tax for one year or for two, thereby prolonging the public 
uncertainty and dissatisfaction ;”” but he was determined to present 
“a real substantial plan, under which the Income Tax may, at a 
given period, if Parliament still so thinks fit, be got rid of.” The 
Income Tax was therefore to be renewed, but not to be perpetuated. 
“The prevailing uncertainty respecting it” was to end; and, with 
this object in view, “ effectual measures were to be taken to mark 
the tax as a temporary tax.” Meanwhile, in order partly to defer to 
public sentiment, a sentiment not much shared by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself, with respect to the inequality of the tax, 
namely that it “ bears upon the whole too hard upon intelligence and 
skill, and not hard enough upon property as compared to intelligence 
and skill,” an extension was to be made in the taxation of realised pro- 
perty by means of a Succession duty ; while savings in the form of 
Life Insurances were, up to a certain limit, to be exempted. Finally, 
the Income Tax itself, during its remaining years of existence, was 
to be again utilised in the field where its aid had already been so 
effective, and was again to be “ associated with a great and beneficial 
remission of taxes.” 

The scheme of combined utilisation and extinction was, as we have 
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already shown, to cover a period of seven years ; and the Income Tax 
was to be definitely renewed for that period. For the first two years 
it was to be levied at the old sevenpenny rate, in 1855 it was to fall 
to sixpence, in 1857 to fivepence ; and, in 1860, Parliament would be 
in a position to dispense with the tax. The requisite surplus was, as 
already explained, to be produced by, on the one hand, savings on 
the Debt charge ; and, on the other, by recuperation of revenue, 
and additions to taxation. 

The part of the Budget Speech, in which the whole question of 
the Income Tax was discussed, was a masterly performance. It was 
remarkable also ; inasmuch as it was one of the very few instances on 
record, in which a single speech effected a real conversion of the House 
of Commons and of Public Opinion on a question of first-rate import- 
ance. The Country was firmly convinced that the Income Tax was 
intolerably unjust as between realised and precarious, between ‘‘lazy”’ 
und ‘industrious’ Incomes. The question was no new one; it had 
often been discussed before. Mr. Gladstone dealt at great length 
with the point. He examined the Income Tax in minute detail, 
schedule by schedule, to show that the inequality was far less than 
was popularly supposed, and that the grievance was founded on no 
substantial basis. Turning to the suggested remedy, he proved the 
impossibility of trying to distinguish between individuals, or classes, 
or groups; and the injustice of attempting to tax one species of 
Income more lightly or more heavily than another. The argument 
came as a revelation ; and completely modified the public view of the 
question—“a triumph of reason over firm conviction,” as Lord 
Aberdeen said. 

Indeed, in regard to the renewal of the Income Tax itself, argu- 
ment and eloquence prevailed over prejudice, and the Country, 
which had earnestly desired immediate reduction or abolition, un- 
grudgingly agreed to the lengthened continuance of the un-reformed 
Tax. But, alas! at the end of seven years, the long-suffering 
Nution found itself in possession, not of the much-desired Rachel, 
but of the ill-favoured Leah. There was a huge Deficit, instead of 
the anticipated and necessary Surplus. The Income Tax was at 
ninepence, instead of at fivepence ; and all likelihood of its extinction 
had to be indefinitely postponed. The Crimean War, War Office 
muddling, the Mutiny, the Chinese War, European restlessness, had 
disorganised the Finances, added to the Debt, increased the Expen- 
diture—and saved the Income Tax. 

In 1860, therefore, the Income Tax could neither be repealed nor 
reduced ; and, surviving, it was again utilised for Fiscal reforms. It 
wus raised to 10d., the highest peace point it had yet reached; and, 
for the moment, the idea of its early relinquishment was abandoned ; 
though not the hope of, and the desire for, its ultimate repeal. “I 
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should like very much,” said Mr. Gladstone in 1861, “to be the 
man who could abolish the Income Tax. I do not abandon altogether 
the hope that the time may come. But I am not about to be too 
sanguine; for, to quote Sydney Smith, who, speaking of a very 
remote result, says he thinks we had better leave the care of this 
subject to those little legislators, who are now receiving a plum, or 
a cake after dinner. I am afraid that some such amount of self- 
restraint may be necessary with regard to the Income Tax.’ 

Yet, though hope may be deferred, it springs eternal ; and Mr. 
Gladstone began at once to prepare the way for his remote successors. 
An association, however, of unlooked-for economy and ree ameey 
elasticity of revenue, soon placed him in a position to deal, himself, 
effectually with the burden of the Income Tax; and so to handle the 
finances of the Country, that abolition was soon again brought within 
the range of practical politics. We have already seen how the 
Income Tax was rapidly reduced from the tenpence of 1860 to the 
fourpence of 1865. In 1864, Mr, Gladstone, in reducing it to six- 
pence, had expressed a hope that, in the following year, he would 
be in a position further to reduce the Income Tax to fivepence, 
“its legal minimum.” Parliament would be thus put in such a 
position, “that it will have it in its power to consider deliberately, 
and on principle, what course it shall thereafter pursue, with a view 
either to the maintenance or the abolition of the tax.” “It is 
not desirable,” he said, ‘that the Income Tax should creep unawares 
into perpetuity ; that it should be continually dealt with simply by 
renewals from twelvemonths to twelvemonths, founded on, and per- 
haps sufficiently justified by, the exigencies of the moment, but having 
no reference to policy, and announcing to the Country no clear, 
distinct, and decided views on the part of Parliament: with respect to 
the proper mode of dealing with this great instrument of taxation.’ 
But so large was the estimated surplus in 1865, that it was found 
possible to take off twopence. This reduction to fourpence made 
“‘the retention of the Income Tax easy if the Country desired it to 
be retained, and its extinction practicable if the Country wished it to 
be abolished.’”” And if—one of those historical “ifs,’’ the contem- 
plation of which is at once so fascinating and so futile—Palmer- 
stonian stagnation and Gladstonian finance had survived in combina- 
tion a year or two longer, the opportunity would have ¢ occurred for the 
temporary extinction of the Income Tax. But, again, it was not to be. 

One more attempt was made by the intrepid aan to take 
away the Tax. When he again succeeded to Office (th ough not to 
the Exchequer) in 1869, he found the Income Tax at sixpence. By 
1874 the way had been prepared for action: the Tax had been 
reduced to threepence. Its repeal would involve some six millions of 
revenue ; against this, there was an estimated surplus of six millions. 
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The desired moment had at length come, repeal was within his 
grasp; his solemn duty, as he considered it, could be fulfilled ; the 
debt of honour could be at last repaid. He definitely proposed, there- 
fore, to the Country, the abolition of the Income Tax combined with 
other changes of taxation. But, though the offer was a tempting 
one, the unpopularity of the Government was too great, and the 
Country rejected the proposal. 

Fate was too strong even for Mr. Gladstone. Thrice did he make 
the attempt, thrice did he fail. First a War, then a change oi 
Government, then the emphatic repudiation of the Electorate, 
brought his scheme to nought. The Income Tax, in spite of him, 
has fortunately endured, and forms an essential part of the National 
revenue. And we may safely prophesy that no future Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will ever desire to rid himself of the Income Tax. 
The Tax cannot be spared, and no Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
spare it if he could. 

Continued existence tends to the adjustment of a burden. In its 
early days, when the Income Tax was looked upon as a temporary 
impost its manifold evils were patent and palpable ; but the Country, 
as time went on, became accustomed to its existence, and inured to 
its use. Moreover, Peel’s Income Tax, as introduced in 1842, was 
a crude and abrupt sevenpence on all incomes of £150 and upwards, 
without exception, exemption, or abatement. Gradually the crooked 
paths were made straight, the rough places plain. Exemption, Abate- 
ment, and Graduation have relieved and eased the burden, where it 
galled the most ; and the injustice as between realised and precarious 
incomes has been largely tempered and remedied, if not removed, 
by the great extension of the Death Duties.’ 

All taxes are bad and burdensome; but the Income Tax, once 
irksome and unpopular, is, as now levied (in time of peace), perhaps 
the least bad, the least burdensome, and the least unpopular of all 
our great Taxes. 

The idea that the Income Tax was a temporary tax, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s idea that he could, and would, some day or other repeal 
it, did much to delay its reform. Nevertheless, many of the im- 
provements which have been carried out are due initially to Mr. 
Gladstone himself. Te introduced the system of Abatement, he 
extended the Death Duties, he allowed a deduction for Life Insurance, 
he improved the system of Collection. 

Again, the Income Tax has been repeatedly used as an instru- 
ment for the repeal or remission of other taxation. ‘ This,” said 
Mr. Gladstone in 1880, in utilising it for the last time for a fiscal 

(1) In 1852, the Income Tax (at 7d.) produced a sum of £5,750,000, and the Death 


Duties £2,500,000. In 1899, the Income Tax (at 8d.) produced £18,750,000, while the 
produce of the Death Duties was no less than £16,000,000. 
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reform, “was the original purpose and distinction of the Income 
Tax. This is the great glory of the tax,—that it has been the 
means of enabling us thoroughly to reform our commercial system, 
thoroughly to relieve the industries of the Country, and to 
bring back into the Treasury of the Community, ten pounds and 
twenty pounds, for every pound which has been levied in the 
form of Income Tax.” But, nevertheless, this action has resulted 
in the relinquishment of much Indirect Taxation, and has tended 
to make the Income Tax an ever more essential branch of 
the National finances. Further, Mr. Gladstone was the first 
(apart from war) to resort to what he once called “the simple 
but very rude process” of adding or of taking off pence in the 
pound as poverty dictated or plethora allowed; a system which, 
carried much further by his successors, has also helped to perpetuate 
the tax by making it a ready resource on an emergency. 

In all these divers ways, then, while Mr. Gladstone’s dream was to 
repeal the Income Tax, his fiscal reforms and his financial work have 
tended to make it permanent. 

Mr. Gladstone’s desire to abolish the Income Tax was founded on 
no fundamental objection to the Tax itself, nor on any objection to, 
or dislike of Direct taxation as such. He declared, on more than one 
occasion, that the abolition of the Income Tax ought to be accom- 
panied or followed by direct taxation of Property through means of 
Death Duties. In 1853, when providing for the ultimate extinction 
of the Income Tax, he imposed the Succession duty. In 1874, when 
he was proposing the immediate repeal of the Income Tax, he in- 
tended, as we now know, among other changes, to substitute for it 
a drastic Death Duty. 

The Succession Duty—in other words, a Legacy duty on Real 
property—imposed in 1853, was the first considerable new tax that 
had been imposed since the Great War. The original estimate of 
the yield of the Duty was put at two millions a year; but it never 
reached as much as half that sum. The failure was due to various 
causes, complicated and obscure, and, with the passing of the Estate 
Duty Act, but academic. This was one of the most serious financial 
miscaleulations made by Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand, the 
existence of the Succession Duty made easier the complete and 
equitable reform of the Death Duties in 1894. 


To turn from the question of Direct to that of Indirect Taxation. 
The objects Mr. Gladstone had in view in reducing the burden of 
iaxution on the great articles of general consumption—other than 
Intoxicants, which have always had a different measure meted out to 
them—were these. First, that the consumer should directly benefit 


? 


y a reduction in the price of the article he consumed ; secondly, 
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that the reduction should so stimulate trade and consumption as 
ultimately and rapidly to bring back into the Exchequer the bulk of 
the revenue in the first instance relinquished ; and, thirdly, that, 
through reductions in these articles, the burden of taxation on the 
poorer classes of the community should be relieved, 


“There cannot,” he said on one occasion, “be a grosser delusion than the 
supposition that the work of Parliament has been to destroy indirect taxation. 
The hand with which Parliament has wrought has been a pruning hand ; its 
thought, all along, has been not to destroy the tree, but to strengthen the stock ; 
the aim of the operation has been to augment both size and vigour; and the 
consequence is that, at this moment when indirect taxation has been destroyed, 
as the fashionable phrase is, not once but four or five times over, indirect taxation 
is larger and more productive than at any former period of our history. Its 
condition recalls to the mind that tree of golden leaves which has been described 
by Virgil, from which his hero was ordered to pluck a branch, and on whose 
trunk, the moment one branch had been plucked, another took its place.’’ 


In his seven years’ scheme of 1853, the reductions and abolition of 
vexatious and protective Customs duties were accompanied by a fall 
in the Sugar duties, and by an immediate reduction in the heavy 
duty on Tea. In 1860, he took, as we have seen, a bolder line, and 
actually utilised the war duties on Tea and on Sugar for the purpose 
of Fiscal Reforms; reforms which seemed to him to be of primary 
importance. But, by 1863, the Customs reforms were practically 
completed, the Paper Duty had been repealed ; and, a large surplus 
being available, the time had obviously come to deal with the two 
great branches of indirect taxation derived from articles, not of 
luxury but of increasing necessity—Tea and Sugar. We have already 
seen how Tea first, then Sugar, and then again Tea, were sub- 
stantially relieved of the burden of taxation. 

Both in 1853, and again in the Sixties, Mr. Gladstone’s object 
was to associate in relief Direct and Indirect Taxation. Discussing 
the question in his Budget speech of 1861, he indulged in one of his 
fanciful, but practical, fligats of oratory. 


“To many people both direct and indirect taxation, as is natural, appear 
sufficiently repulsive. As for myself I confess that, owing to the accident of 
my official position rather than to any more profound cause of discrepancy, I 
entertain quite a different opinion. I never can think of direct or indirect taxa- 
tion except as I should think of two attractive sisters who have been introduced 
into the gay world of London, each with an ample fortune, both having the 
same parentage (for the parents of both I believe to be Necessity and Invention), 
differing only as sisters may differ, as where one is of lighter and another of 
darker complexion, or where there is some agreeable variety of manner, the one 
being more free and open and the other somewhat more shy, retiring, and in- 
sinuating. I cannot conceive any reason why there should be unfriendly rivalry 
between the admirers of these two damsels ; and I frankly own, whether it te 
due to a lax sense of moral obligation or not, that as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if not as a member of this House, I have always thought it not only allowable, 
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lut even an act of duty, to pay my addresses to them both. I am, therefore, as 
letween direct or indirect taxation, perfectly impartial.” 

And this line of conduct, whether in cloud or in sunshine, he 
throughout maintained. The comprehensive scheme of 1853, which 
provided for the extinction of the Income Tax, was accompanied by, 
and was dependent on, the reduction of the Tea and Sugar duties to a 
low figure. At the same time, the increase in the Spirit duties 
was balanced by the imposition of the Succession duty. In 1854, 
when war necessitated increased taxation, the heavy addition to the 
Income Tax was accompanied by a considerable increase in the duties 
on Spirits, Malt, and Sugar. In 1860, the Income Tax and the extra 
duties on Tea and on Sugar were coincidentally reimposed for special 
purposes. In 1861, along with the repeal of the Paper duty, the 
extra penny on the Income Tax specially imposed the previous year, 
was remitted. In 1863, the Income Tax was reduced from 9d. to 7d., 
at a cost of £2,350,000 of revenue; while the Tea duty was reduced 
from Is. 5d. to 1s. a Ib., at a gross cost of £1,660,000 a year. In 
1864, a further penny of the Income Tax was remitted, giving a 
relief of £1,230,000, and the Sugar duty was reduced by about 4s. 
: ewt., at a gross cost of £1,720,000. In 1865, the Income Tax was 
reluced by a further 2d., bringing it down to 4d., involving a loss 
of revenue of £2,600,000 ; while the Tea duty was halved, bringing 
it down to Gd., at a loss of £2,300,000. If we add these respective 
totals together, we find that the fortunes of the two Sisters were 
nearly equally affected. 

Between 1869 and 1873 substantially the same policy was followed. 
Indeed, such was the prosperity of the period, that the Income Tax 
was lowered from sixpence to threepence, a point at which it would 
have been possible to relinquish it altogether, while the Sugar duty 
was reduced to a point at which it became economically indefensible, 
and so disappeared altogether in 1874. 

Between 1880 and 1882, Mr. Gladstone’s last three years as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Indirect Taxation was neither remitted 
rer imposed; and the Income Tax was utilised as a make-weight 
according to the financial exigencies of each year. 


* The reduction of the National Debt,” declared Mr. Gladstone in 
1881, “is a matter in which I have always felt a great degree of 
interest and a great desire to see carried through. I have never 
thought that our operations in this direction have been as large as 
they ought to have been.” And, indeed, in his dealings with the 
National Debt Mr. Gladstone was neither steadfast, strong, nor 
fortunate. He never seemed sufficiently to appreciate the real im- 
portance of a steady and persistent reduction of National Liabilities ; 
while the two operaticns which he did undertake with this purpose 
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—the Conversion of part of the Debt in 1853, and the creation of 
some Terminable Annuities in 1866—were both unsuccessful. It is 
true that his determination (which contrasted favourably with that 
of his predecessors) to meet the year’s expenditure, extraordinary as 
well as ordinary, within the year, by increased taxation if necessary, 
helped m: iterially to prevent, at least, additions to the Debt. But, 
on the other hand, his action, on more than one occasion, had a very 
serious and adverse effect on the redemption of the Debt. 

In 1857 he joined with Mr. Disraeli in attacking the special 
Sinking Fund, instituted by Sir George Lewis for the extinction of 
the Crimean War Debt; and urged, instead, the reduction of special 
War Taxes, In 1858 he supported Mr. Disraeli (now Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) in his proposal to repeal the self-same Sinking Fund, 
and to postpone the payment of the War Exchequer Bonds; with a 
view to apply the 3} millions thus saved to the reduction of the 
Income Tax to fivepence, the fetish set up in 1853. In 1860 he, 
himself, also renewed, instead of meeting, a million of Crimean War 
debt, falling due in that year. In the same year, as we have seen, 
he deliberately intercepted the repayment of the Debt, to the extent 
of two millions a year, by utilising the relief due to the falling in of 
the Terminable Annuities for Fiscal reforms and the remission of 
Taxation, instead of retaining the Debt charge at its former level. 

It may, however, be fairly argued (a plea that cannot be urged in 
justification of the more flagrant predatory actions of others, in 1887 
and in 1899) that, in 1860, it was better for the Country, for Trade, 
and for the Taxpay er, even for Credit, to carry out Fiscal Reforms 
than to apply the money to the mere “ purchase of Consols at 92.” 
But this plea, though adequate for 1860, and in accordance with the 
public view, can hardly be held to cover the inaction of the succeed- 
ing five years. Times were good, Surpluses were large, Fiscal 
Reforms were completed; yet nothing was done again to place the 
Debt charge in a favourable position. The whole of the surplus 
revenue was given away in simple remissions of Taxation ; and, until 
1866, not a sixpence extra was applied to the redemption of Debt. 
In that year, it is true, not knowing where to dispose of his surplus, 
and being much impressed (as was the Country also) by the scare of 
the near exhaustion of our Coal supply, Mr. Gladstone proposed to 
apply half a million a year, by means of Terminable Annuities, to 
the more rapid extinction of the National Debt, then amounting to 
£800,000,000. A Pill to cure an Earthquake! 

Again, during the prosperous period of 1869 to 1874, the question 
of the more rapid redemption of the Debt was similarly neglected ; 
and it was not until 1875, when the “ New Sinking Fund ” was 
instituted by Sir Stafford Northcote, that anything was done to 
place the redemption of the Debt on a more business-like footing. 
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The real test of the policy pursued by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in regard to the Debt, is to be judged, not by the 
total amount of Debt which may be actually redeemed during his 
term of office, but by the amount specifically applied by him, year 
by year, to the purposes of the Debt. Judged by this test, Mr. 
Gladstone fails. In 1858 the total amounts voted for the Debt charge 
was £28,500,600. In 1860 it was reduced to £26,500,000 ; and at that 
figure it remained for the next six years. In 1869 it was £27,000,000 ; 
and at that figure it remained until 1875. Again, while between 
1857 and 1859 Debt had been annually redeemed to the extent of five 
millions a year, in 1860 there was an actual increase of £850,000 ; and 
in 1861 there was no reduction. Then things improved, and each 
succeeding year showed some reduction ; but, between 1860 and 1866 
inclusive, not quite 24 millions of Debt in all was redeemed; and of 
this 13 millions was due to casual and unexpected Surpluses. In 
seven years, that is, provision for the redemption of but 11 millions 
of Debt was actually made in the Estimates, 

The proposal of 1853 for the Conversion of five hundred millions 
of the National Debt, was altogether abortive. The scheme was 
launched at a moment when the Three per Cents were at par, when 
Treasury Bills were carrying but 1} per cent. interest, when money 
was unprecedentedly cheap. But before the conversion could come 
into force, War was looming near, and securities had fallen heavily ; 
and, naturally, few holders of Consols cared to avail themselves of 
the option. In the result, only some three millions of old Debt was 
converted into the new Stocks; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to find some eight millions in cash to pay off the holders of 
compulsorily redeemed ‘‘South Sea Stock.” And thus, just at a 
moment when the Exchequer should have been at its strongest, to 
meet the liabilities of the War, the Balances had been depleted, and 
the Floating Debt increased. The attempted Conversion was not 
only a failure, but an embarrassing failure. 


Mr. Lowe once defined a Chancellor of the Exchequer as an animal 
who ought to have a Surplus. “ If,’ said he, “ under extraordinary 
conditions, he has not a surplus, he fails to fulfil the very end and 
object of his being.” And of late years it has become the unwritten 
law that, by some means or other, whether by increased taxation, or 
perhaps by plundering the Sinking Fund, the year shall, in Peace 
time, begin with a substantial Surplus. 

Such an idea was by no means accepted in former days as a 
financial axiom; and, that it is now firmly held, is largely due to 
the preaching and practice of Mr. Gladstone. Pitt, in startling con- 
trast to his predecessor, Lord North, had, while peace prevailed, held 
and acted up to this view. But, subsequently, costly War and 
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impoverishing Peace, the burden of harassing taxation and of impro- 
vident remission, the fallaciousness of a borrowed Sinking Fund, for 
many years disturbed the equilibrium between revenue and expendi- 
ture. In the early, the roseate days of the Whigs under Grey, 
surpluses accrued; but, in their later, their supine, days under Mecl- 
bourne, no effort was made to meet successive and recurring deficits ; 
and the finances fell into a deplorable condition. Peel, for the first 
time since Pitt, recognised and acted up to the principle that the 
first and essential condition of good finance was a surplus. This 
principle Mr. Gladstone steadfastly held throughout his financial 
career; and, to him, it was an unquestioned necessity that each 
year should, at whatever cost, begin with an estimated surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. Thus alone could public Credit be main- 
tained, Debt be regularly reduced, Taxation be reformed. In the 
years 1854,’59,’60, 80, and ’81, he did not hesitate, therefore, to impose 
taxation to fill the void; and, where the financial proposals of the 
year created or enlarged the deficit, as in 1853, ’60, and ’80, taxation 
to an equivalent or greater amount was, as a matter of course, 
imposed. Further, when war, or the like, involved unanticipated 
expenditure during the year, as in 1854, ’60 and ’82, increased taxa- 
tion was at once invariably imposed, sufficient, or very nearly 
sufficient, to meet it. 

Whatever he may be in practice, in theory no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can fail to be an Economist. And Mr. Gladstone was, 
both in theory and in fact, a stern economist. An economist, indeed, 
of the old school, to whom any expenditure was an evil, though 
sometimes a necessary evi], and who, apart from its object, indis- 
criminately condemned outlay as wasteful and pernicious. Mr. 
Gladstone began his career, too, when Economy was still within the 
range of practical politics; and his speeches and his action from 
1860 to 1866, and again from 1869 to 1874, did much to keep the 
outlay of the Country at a moderate level. Since 1874, and especially 
since 1884, for reasons which are not germane to my subject, the 
whole National expenditure has risen, enormously and unremittently ; 
and is now altogether on a different plane. Alas! We are none of 
us Economists now; and we are so deadened to sin, that we have 
long passed the stage at which, apart from war, an annual expendi- 
ture of a hundred millions gave us a sort of mild and pained surprise. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s first year at the Exchequer, he had to provide 
for a gross ordinary expenditure of £55,700,000 ; in his last year at 
the Exchequer, he had to provide for a sum of £85,300,000. In 1860 
the gross ordinary expenditure was £68,750,000; in 1865 it was 
but £65,100,000. In 1869 it was £67,500,000; in 1874 it was 
£74,000,000; in 1880 it had risen to £82,000,000; and in 1893, his 
last year of office, it was £91,300,000. Indeed, it was something of 
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an irony of fate, that it should have been under the Premiership of 
the Great Economist, that the first “‘ Hundred Million Budget,” that 
of 1885, should have had to be presented. 


The business of a Finance Minister is a twofold one: to know 
how to impose taxation when required, in the way least burdensome 
to the country as a whole, and to the individual Taxpayer; and to 
know how to remit, when remission is possible, in the way that will 
give most impetus to trade and most distinct relief to the Taxpayer. 
In old days, Taxation was, as we have seen, both imposed and 
remitted with but limited appreciation of the true principles of 
Finance. Peel may be said to have systematised both imposition and 
remission. His action was experimental, and had the merit of novelty. 
That of Mr. Gladstone was largely founded on experience; and, he 
himself, on more than one occasion, explicitly disclaimed originality 
in the matter. Where his genius chiefly came into play was in the 
choice of the order in which, and the method by which, remission and 
reform should be accomplished. He was fortunate in that, during 
nearly the whole of his financial career, he was in a position to remit 
taxation. He was fortunate enough also to be sufficiently long at the 
Exchequer, and with sufficiently assured fixity of tenure, to be able to 
lay down a plan of operations, and to work it out; to be able to deal 
with one branch of the subject now, and to postpone another, with 
the confident expectation that he would himself be able to return to 
it later. Then, in regard to the imposition of taxation, he did not 
hesitate to impose it whenever necessary ; nor to resort to new forms 
of taxation to supplement the old. 

In many a speech Mr. Gladstone laid down the general views 
which he held in regard to Taxation; and the broad lines on 
which his Financial proposals were based. On occasion, no doubt 
he propounded a doctrine on too wide, or laid down a principle on 
too narrow a basis, giving rise to misunderstanding or embarrass- 
ment, But he cannot fairly be held responsible for all the waifs 
and strays of opinion that he may from time to time have harboured 
and voiced. His general views on Finance were broad, statesman- 
like, and sound. From the very first, he seems to have grasped 
the main ideas on which his financial work was subsequently based ; 
and though, no doubt, greater opportunities and varying circum- 
stances modified them in detail, his carly speeches breathed the 
spirit by which his task was to the end inspired. 

How far did he succeed; where did he fail? It was hardly to be 
expected that the author of so many, and such far-reaching Budgets, 
dealing with every imaginable financial topic, should not have made 
some mistakes, incurred some failures, met with some rebuffs. 
Walpole withdrew his enlightened Excise Bill before popular 
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clamour; Vansittart had to part with the Income Tax sorely 
against his will, Althorpe, Baring, Russell, Wood, Lewis, and 
Lowe all suffered the humiliation of being obliged to withdraw, or 
profoundly to modify, a Budget. Mr. Gladstone, himself, presented 
thirteen Budgets, namely, those of 1853, ’54, ’59, ’60, ’61, 62, ’63, 
if, ’65, ’66, ’80, ’81, and ’82; as well as three Supplementary Bud- 
gets, in 1854, ’60, and ’82. But not once was he forced either 
to withdraw or substantially to modify his proposals as a whole. 
Indeed, with very few exceptions, all the proposals he made were 
carried through. The House of Lords, it is true, threw out his 
Paper Duty Abolition Bill in 1860; but he had his tit-for-tat with 
them the following year. The Country rejected his Election Bud- 
ect of 1874; and, 1 1885, his Government were defeated in the 
House on their hoes for increased taxation. But both the 
rebuff and the defeat were due more to political than to financial 
considerations. 

In three considerable matters only can he be said to have failed 
—all, curiously enough, in connection with the Budget of 1853. 
The scheme for the reduction of the Interest on the Debt was a 
costly and embarrassing failure; the Succession duty lamentably 
failed to realise the financial expectations of its author; the seven 
years scheme for the extinction of the Income Tax came to nought. 
Among smaller questions Mr. Gladstone was worsted, in 1863, over 
his proposal to tax Charities and Corporations; and, in the same 
year, he had to drop his attempt to levy a License duty on “ Clubs,” 
and his proposal to simplify the Railway duty. In 18538, he was 
forced by the House to abolish, where he had, for the moment, only 


‘intended to reduce, the duty on Advertisements. In 1862, at “the 


cost of a pang to his self-love,” he repealed two small Customs 
charges that he had imposed in 1860, but which had proved to be 
more vexatious and inconvenient than profitable. ‘I, therefore,” he 
said, “with the greatest cheerfulness and good humour, offer up 
these children of mine on the altar of the commerce of my Country.’ 
One or two other very minor proposals were at various times made 
and dropped. But this was all. 

We may consider that his repeated attempts to rid the Country 
of the Income Tax were unwise and improvident; and that he 
should, when he had at his disposal substantial surpluses, have 
devoted more attention and money to the reduction of the National 
Debt. But these are matters of opinion, and do not affect the 
proposition that, in his actual proposals, he was extraordinarily 
successful. 

And what were his achievements? He covered the whole field ; 
nothing was too great, nothing too small for him. He was a finan- 
Ci 1 Nasmyt h Sean ner, ohich, with equal facility and equal pre- 
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cision, could revolutionise a Tariff or modify the duty on Dice. He 
made Finance popular; to be understanded of the People. He 
taught the Country to appreciate its importance. He based his 
work on the solid rock of a substantial annual Surplus, and on the 
less easily secured foundation of strict Economy. He completely 
and finally purged the Customs Tariff. He extended Commercial 
relations with other Countries. He abolished the last remaining 
Excise duties, other than those on Intoxicants. He transferred the 
Hop duty and the Malt duty from the initial to the last stage of 
manufacture. He placed Taxation on a Revenue basis. He con- 
centrated Taxation on a few articles, consumed by all classes. In a 
word, he lightened taxation to the Consumer and made it less of a 
burden on the Taxpayer; less restrictive to Trades and to Industry, 
cheaper and less vexatious of Collection, more recuperative and more 
profitable to the Exchequer. 

He freely utilised the Income Tax for the purpose of reform and 
of remission, and i improv ed its incidence; and yet, he twice left the 
finances of the Country in such a favourable position, that, had it been 
so desired, the Income Tax might have been relinquished. He made 
large remissions of Indirect Taxation, and greatly reduced the duties 
on Tea, on Sugar, and on “ Dried Fruits.” Indeed, he established a 
distinct relation between Direct and Indirect Taxation, which has 
been a sort of standard ever since. Then he extended to Realty 
the principal of the Death Duties ; and did something to reform and 
to increase the Probate duties. He simplified, extended, and 
rendered far more profitable and less irksome, the divers Stamp 
duties. Besides all this, he abolished, reduced, or reformed innumer- 
able other minor Taxes. He established the principle of identical 
taxation throughout the United Kingdom. Further, he reformed 
and simplified the Customs Laws. Finally, he created, in 1861, the 
Public Accounts Committee, which was appointed to examine, from 
year to year, the Audited Accounts of the public expenditure. And, 
in 1866, he passed the Exchequer and Audit Act, which constituted 
a complete system of effective Audit over Departmental expenditure ; 
and secured that the money granted by the House of Commons for 
the Public Service, should be spent in the manner in which the 
House intended it should be applied. 

In the thirty years, between 1852 and 1882, during which the 
finances of the Country were chiefly under the control of Mr. 
Gladstone, taxation to an oe of 53 millions was imposed, while 
taxation to an amount of 72} millions was remitted; a balance of 
remission of no less than 20} millions. In 1852, the gross ‘‘ tax 
revenue” (Customs, Excise, Stamps, Income Tax, Land tax and 
House duty) amounted to 54 millions; in 1881 it amounted to 71} 
millions. Twenty millions had been remitted, yet the receipts were 
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by seventeen millions greater than before! A clear proof that, on the 
whole, the taxation relinquished had been of a burdensome character, 
and that the taxation imposed had been of a more sensible and 
satisfactory type. ‘Mr. Gladstone,” said Mr. Cobden, in 1864, 
“has been a master in the adjustment of the burdens of the country ; 
that is, he found the weight placed upon the animal in such a way 
as rendered it the most difficult to carry his burden. It was tied 
round his knees, it was fastened to his tail, it was hung over his eyes, 
it blinded him, and impeded him, and lamed him at every step. 
Now Mr. Gladstone took the burden off these limbs and placed 
them most ingeniously over the softest possible pad upon the ani- 
mal’s shoulders. But the beast is carrying the burden still, and 
carrying a great deal more than it did before this beautiful process 
was commenced.” The load no doubt is still immense; but the 
shifting of the burden has greatly relieved the pressure, while the 
animal itself is better fed and stronger than of yore, so that the 
heavy load is considerably less of a real burden on the beast than it 
was fifty years ago. 


I have now endeavoured to deal with Mr. Gladstone’s work at 
the Exchequer, both as a whole, and in detail. And, as a whole, it 
must be judged. ‘ Looking at the proposals of a particular year,” 
he said on one occasion, “ they may, perhaps, be likened to the stone 
cast singly by the passing traveller on a heap. Each separate con- 
tribution is small; but the general result is that, in course of time, 
a pile rises which is found worthy to commemorate some renowned 
action, or some glorious death.” 

It has been said of Mr. Gladstone that he only cared for two 
things: Finance, and the Church of England. ‘Taxation and 
Religion,” says Mr. Morley in his Oliver Cromwell, “ have ever been 
the two prime movers in human revolutions.” We are not here 
concerned with Religion ; but, even in these prosaic and comfortable 
days, Taxation has not entirely ceased to move poor Humanity. 
There are few things that more directly affect the well-being of the 
community than its Finances ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who has lightened the burden or rendered it more easily borne, has 
deserved well of his Country. 

Sypney Buxton. 








NEWMAN AND SABATIER. 


Dean Srantey remarked in an essay, published twenty years 
ago, that Cardinal Newman’s sermons belong not to “ provincial 
dogma’”’ but to the religious literature of the world. It is one of 
the penalties paid by one who belongs to a religious communion 
which modern thought is popularly supposed to have outgrown, 
that directly the slightest suspicion of dogmatic theology is scented 
from afar in his work, it is supposed to be tainted with something 
sectarian. The sermons scarcely touch technical theology. And so 
they may pass without purifying quarantine. The essays and tracts 
do touch it. And they are consequently shunned as infectious. The 
Apologia, it is true, is tolerated for the sake of its personal interest. 
Not so the theological essays. Thus only the discerning few 
recognise the amount of first-class world-literature contained in the 
latter. 

One such work is the Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold recognised its value. So also did the late Mr. 
R. H. Hutton. But, so far as the present writer is able to judge, it 
is generally regarded (by the many who have read its title, or turned 
over some of its leaves) as a clever theological tract, interesting to 
those to whom outworn dogmatic controversies still have a charm, but 
not to others. So general is this utterly false estimate of its scope 
that, during the years which have elapsed since the appearance of 
the late M. Sabatier’s Esguisse dune philosophic de la Religion, public 
attention has never been called to the extraordinary resemblance 
between the French writer’s treatment of the philosophy of Dogma 
and the treatment of the same question fifty years earlier by Cardinal 
Newman. A lecture based on part of the Hsguisse,’ dealing pro- 
fessedly with the “ power of evolution” in dogma, has appeared yet 
more recently; and the similarity of its title to that of Newman’s 
essay has been noticed; but the Cardinal’s work is supposed, as 
telling for Popery, to tell for narrowness; M. Sabatier’s, as coming 
from an independent thinker and sanctioned by Canon Freemantle, 
to tell for breadth. It is not known, or it is forgotten, that Newman 
avowed, in. writing his Essay, an object both deeper and wider than 
mere controversy. He points out that infidelity is “arranging the 
facts of ecclesiastical history” in such a way as to damage belief in 
dogma in all communions; and his aim—to ascertain from history 
the true function and value of dogma in the past and the principles 
of its growth, to rescue it from unhistorical and unphilosophical 

(1) The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and their Power of Evolution. A Study in 
Religious Philosophy. By A.Sabatier, D.D. Translated by Mrs. E. Christen. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1898. This article was written some months before 
M. Sabatier’s death, 
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associations—is largely the same as M. Sabatier’s.' Newman’s Essay, 
indeed, is an investigation into the philosophical justification of all 
belief in dogmatic Christianity. Christianity as a living creed, ex- 
hibiting its life in history, in practical action and in dogmatic expres- 
sion, proving its objective reality by its vitality, is the subject of the 
book, which is at once historical and philosophical in the sense in 
which the two coalesce under the influence of the theory of evolution. 
There is undoubtedly a plane of theological writing to which the 
phrase “ provincial dogma’”’ is applicable. But Newman’s Essay is 
no more on that plane than are the “ Pensées” of Pascal. Both 
writers accept a dogmatic church. But both have that perception 
from different points of view of the questions they discuss, that sense 
of the impossibility of complete intellectual solutions of the deepest 
problems, and that true estimate of the relation of their own partial 
solution to the speculations of other thinkers, which mark their work 
as due to the vision of genius, freely exercised, and wide in range, 
seeing things as they are, with its own eyes, and not vicariously. 
Personally I believe that the Essay 9n Development will ultimately be 
judged to contain materials for a greater work than Newman ever 
completed anywhere, or outlined elsewhere. And even now I cannot 
doubt that, by those who really know it, it will be allowed to belong 
not to “ provincial’ dogma, but to the literature of the world. 

It cannot be supposed that M. Sabatier was well acquainted with 
the contents of Cardinal Newman’s work, or he could hardly have 
failed to point out the close coincidence of his own thought and lan- 
guage with those of the English writer. The coincidence is therefore 
the more remarkable. His slight allusions to Newman and to Roman 
Catholicism would lead one to suppose that instead of the greater 
part of his own argument on the evolution of dogma having been 
already worked out by Newman, and having been the very means of 
bringing Newman to Catholicism, Catholicism was beyond question 
identified with a denial of the evolution of dogma. 

I shall confine myself in this article to M. Sabatier’s lecture— 
which embodies the most striking section of the Esquisse. M. 
Sabatier states that the object of his lecture is to present “ dogmas” 
(by which he means dogmatic propositions) “as being the result of 
the sustained and progressive effort of the religious consciousness,” 


(1) “‘ The facts of Revealed Religion, though in their substance unaltered, present a 
less compact and orderly front to the attacks of its enemies now than formerly, and 
allow of the introduction of new inquiries and theories concerning its sources and its 
aim. . . . The assailants of dogmatic truth have got the start of its adherents, of what- 
ever creed ; philosophy is completing what criticism has begun. Already infidelity has 
its views and conjectures by which it arranges the facts of ecclesiastical history ; and 
it is sure to consider the absence of any antagonist theories as eyidence of the reality of 
itsown. That the hypothesis here to be adopted accounts not only for the Athanasian 
creed but for the creed of Pope Pius is no fault of those who adopt it. No one has 
power over the issue of his principles.”.—Zssay on Developinent, p. 31. 
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and thereby to “make them more acceptable to philosophers.” “If,” 
he adds, “we could only make believers understand this essential 
independence of Christian piety, and consider this historical evolution 
of dogmas—the very mention of which frightens them to-day—as an 
advantage and a safeguard, we should perhaps also win back their 
confidence and remove many of the stumbling blocks which lie in 
the way of theology. Such is my intention, the object of this essay. 
My reflections will be directed to three points. First I propose to 
show that dogmas are not dead things; that they have an inner life 
and develop continually by a kind of secret and irresistible growth. 
Secondly I shall explain how this evolution of dogmas which this 
living power makes possible is rendered absolutely necessary by 
the laws of history. Finally we must endeavour to find out what 
part modern dogmatics can and ought to take in this work of con- 
tinual transformation. We cannot conceive any better way than this 
of giving an insight into the true nature and the absorbing interest 
of the study of dogmaties.” * 

Of the third of these points I shall speak shortly. But the two 
first are precisely the points emphasised in the introduction to Car- 
dinal Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. And 
while fully recognising the charm and suggestiveness of M. Sabatier’s 
Essay, I cannot conceive anyone familiar with Newman’s treatment 
for a moment comparing the two in point of philosophical profundity 
or historical accuracy. To represent dogmatic propositions as being, 
historically speaking, ‘the result of the sustained and progressive 
effort of the religious consciousness,’ is the purport of Newman’s 
whole book; and in passages of its introduction which ought to be 
familiar to all lovers of English (though apparently they are little 
known) he represents their further evolution as likewise a part of the 
normal and necessary historical development of Christianity. He 
regards Christianity as an idea corresponding to an object—that is as 
a part-revelation of objective truth—and dogmatic propositions as 
representing aspects of the idea. The idea obtains possession of a 
number of minds, and, being living, strives through the minds which 
it influences to express its several aspects. Hence arises dogmatic 
science. Of the general view of development, of which this is an 
instance, the following specimens must for the moment suffice. 


‘When an idea... . is of a nature to arrest and possess the mind, it 
inay be said to have life, that is, to live in the mind which is its recipient. 
.... Let one such idea get possession of the popular mind, or the mind 
of any portion of the community, and it is not difficult to understand what 
will be the result. At first, men will not fully realise what it is that moves 
them and will express and explain themselves inadequately. There will bea 
general agitation of thought, and an action of mind upon mind. There will be 
a time of confusion, when conceptions and misconceptions are in conflict, and it 


(1) pp. 12-20. 
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is uncertain whether anything is to come of the idea at all, or which view of it is 
to get the start of the others. New light will be brought to bear upon the original 
statements of the doctrine put forward ; judgements and aspects will accumulate. 
After a while, some definite teaching emerges; and, as time proceeds, one view 
will be modified or expanded by another, and then combined with a third ; till 
the idea, to which these various aspects belong, will be to each mind separately 
what at first it was only to all together. It will be surveyed too in its relations 
to other doctrines or facts, to other natural laws or established customs, to the 
varying circumstances of times and places, to other religions, polities, philosophies, 
as the case may be. How it stands affected towards other systems, how it affects 
them, how far it may be made to combine with them, how far it tolerates them, 
where it interferes with them, will be gradually wrought out. It will be interro- 
gated and criticised by enemies, and defended by well-wishers. The multitude 
of opinions formed concerning it in these respects and many others will be 
collected, compared, sorted, sifted, selected, rejected, gradually attached to it, 
separated from it, in the minds of individuals and of the community. It will, 
in proportion to its native vigour and subtlety, introduce itself into the frame- 
work and details of social life, changing public opinion, and strengthening or 
undermining the foundations of established order. Thus in time it will have 
grown into an ethical code, or into a system of government, or into a theology, or 
into a ritual, according to its capabilities ; and this body of thought, thus labori- 
ously gained, will after all be little more than the proper representative of one 
idea, being in substance what that idea meant from the first, its complete image 
as seen in a combination of diversified aspects, with the suggestions and correc- 
tions of many minds, and the illustration of many experiences. 

“  . . Moreovera development will have this characteristic, that, its action 
being in the busy scene of human life, it cannot progress at all without cutting 
across, and thereby destroying or modifying and incorporating with itself existing 
modes of thinking and operating. The development then of an idea is not like 
an investigation worked out on paper, in which each successive advance is a pure 
evolution from a foregoing, but it is carried on through and by means of com- 
munities of men and their leaders and guides ; and it employs their minds as its 
instruments, and depends upon them, while it uses them. And s0, as regards 
existing opinions, principles, measures, and institutions of the community which 
it has invaded ; it develops by establishing relations between itself and them ; 
it employs itself, in giving them a new meaning and direction, in creating what 
may be called a jurisdiction over them, in throwing off whatever in them it can- 
not assimilate. It grows when it incorporates, and its identity is found, not in 
isolation, but in continuity and sovereignty. This it is that imparts to the 
history both of states and of religions, its specially turbulent and polemical 
character. Such is the explanation of the wranglings, whether of schools or of 
parliaments. It is the warfare of ideas, under their various aspects striving for 
the mastery, each of them enterprising, engrossing, imperious, more or less 
incompatible with the rest, and rallying followers or rousing foes, according as 
it acts upon the faith, the prejudices, or the interests of parties or classes. 

‘«. , . It is indeed sometimes said that the stream is clearest near the spring. 
Whatever use may fairly be made of this image, it does not apply to the history 
of a philosophy or belief, which on the contrary is more equable, and purer, and 
stronger, when its bed has become deep, and broad, and full. It necessarily 
rises out of an existing state of things, and fora time savours ofthe soil. Its vital 
element needs disengaging from what is foreign and temporary, and is employed 
in efforts after freedom which becomes more vigorous and hopeful as its years 
increase. Its beginnings are no measure of its capabilities, nor of its scope. At 
lirst no one knows what it is, or what it is worth. It remains perhaps for a time 
quiescent, it tries, as it were, its limbs, and proves the ground under it, and feels 
its way. From time to time it makes essays which fail, and are in consequence 
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abandoned. It seems in suspense which way to go, it wavers, and at length 
strikes out in one definite direction. In time it enters upon strange territory ; 
points of controversy alter their hearings ; parties rise and fall around it ; dangers. 
and hopes appear in new relation ; and old principles reappear under new forms. 
It changes with them in order to remain the same. In a higher world it is other- 
wise, but here below to live is to change, and to be perfect is to have changed often,” 

I shall confine myself in the present essay to M. Sabatier’s account 
—which is the basis of his theory—of the genesis of formulated 
dogma and of its relation to religion. This historical and philo- 
sophical question naturally precedes the theological aspect of dogmatic 
development. I shall endeavour to show the very close resemblance of 
M. Sabatier’s analysis to Newman’s treatment of the same subject out- 
lined in his work on the Arians, but more fully exhibited in his sermon 
on the Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine, which appeared 
three years before the Essay on Development, and therefore more than 
half a century before. Sabatier’s work. I shall then briefly indicate 
the very significant points of divergence between the two writers. 

The cardinal error which M. Sabatier regards as being at the root 
of the disrepute into which dogma has in some quarters fallen, is the 
supposition that the formulated dogmas are the w/timate cause of 
religion, and that their explicit profession is identical with religion. 
“It is said,” he writes, “ that dogmas produce religion, and that 
when the cause is taken away the effect must disappear; and men 
forget what religious history teaches most clearly, that it is religion, 
on the contrary, which produces dogmas, and that it produces them 
naturally, as a tree produces flowers and fruit.” (p. 17.) 

M. Sabatier holds that dogmas—which are according to his phrase- 
ology the theological propositions formulated by Christians—are the 
result of man’s reflection on the impression made upon him by 
revelation. God acts on the soul, and the relation between God and 
man involved in His action is expressed by man in theological dogmas. 
In the case of the Christian revelation the Divine communication with 
Christ and the Apostles was the special source of the dogmas that 
were formulated. But the formulated dogmas cannot be essentia/ to 
religion or to the acceptance of revelation, inasmuch as revelation was 
accepted before they were formulated Nevertheless the dogmas are 
necessary for the expression of religion, and for its transmission, just 
as language is necessary in order to express and transmit thought. 


The following passage contains M. Sabatier’s central contentions. 


on this head :— 
““Many Christians imagine that God has revealed dogmas to us in the Bible ; 
and they will accuse us, in speaking as we do, of denying revelation. God forbid. 
‘We believe with all our soul in divine revelation. The question is only 
whether divine revelation consisted in doctrine and in dogmatic formulas. We 
say no. God has created nothing useless, and since these doctrines and these 


1) The Development of Christian Doctrine, pp. 36 seq. 
2) See Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford between A.D. 1826 an@ 
1843. (Rivingtons.) 3rd edition, pp. 312 seg. 
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formulas could be, and were in fact, conceived by man's intellect, He left to man 
the care of elaborating them. But God, in entering into contact with the soul, 
has made it go through a certain religious experience, out of which, by means of 
reflection, dogmas have issued. Thus, what constitutes revelation, what should 
be the norm of our life, is the creative and fruitful religious experience as it 
originally existed in the soul of the prophets, of Christ, and of the apostles. We 
need have no anxiety. So long as this redeeming and renovating experience 
continues and renews itself in Christian souls, Christian dogmas may, indeed, be 
modified ; they are in no danger of dying. 

‘Here, the question may be put to us: ‘Whyshould dogmas be preserved ! 
Why should we consent any longer to this imperfect amalgam of pure religious 
lite and philosophical notions which are in their nature transitory?) Why can- 
not we take religion in its naked state?’ Thus spoke, only a short time since, a 
theological school, a kind of Christian positivism, which asked for a religion 
without dogmas, and consequently without worship. But have you observed 
what happens when these views are followed out!) When you suppress Christian 
dogma, Christianity itself is suppressed ; when you put aside absolutely all reli- 
gious doctrine, religion itself is destroyed. How many great and eternal things 
there are in the universe which for us never exist in a pure and isolated condition. 
This is the case with all the forces of nature. Thought, in order to exist, must 
incarnate itself in language. Words cannot be identified with thought, yet they 
are necessary toit. The hero of fiction who said he could only think when he 
spoke, was not so ridiculous as he was considered, for this hero is everybody. In 
the same way, the soul reveals itself to us only by the body to which it is joined. 
Who has ever seen life outside of living matter? Who carn grasp and separate 
inthe acorn the fruitful germ from the fecu/a? with which it is amalgamated ? 
It is the same with religious life in its relation to the doctrine and to the rites 
through which it is manifested. A religious life which did not express itself 
would be unconscious, and would be incapable of communicating itself. It is 
therefore quite irrational to speak of a religion without dogma and without 
worship. Orthodoxy proves itself right a hundred times over as against ration- 
alism or mysticism, when it proclaims that it is necessary for a church to formulate 
its faith in doctrines without which the objects of the religious consciousness 
would remain confused and unrecognisable.” 


In Cardinal Newman’s sermon already referred to, we have ex- 
pressly set forth four principal points in M. Sabatier’s theory: (1) that 
religion creates dogmatic propositions (not vice versd), such proposi- 
tions being the result of the mind’s reflection on the impressions it 
receives of revealed truth; (2) that the formulated dogmas are not 
essential to the genuineness or perfection of religion or religious 
belief; (3) that the dogmatic propositions whereby such truths as 
the Trinity and Incarnation are defined are only a partial analysis of 
the sacred impressions and ideas, which are the life of religion, 
and are only symbols of the reality; (4) that dogmas and creeds, 
although not adequate to these impressions and ideas, are one chief 
means of transmitting and perpetuating them. 

(1) Inthe following passage the dogmatic formule are described as the ‘‘expression”’ 
of the ideas involved in the religious feeling or experience. ‘‘It is good, no doubt, and 
even necessary, that religious feeling should, at a certain stage, take stock of its own 
ideas and express itself in notions ; but these notions should no more be mistaken for 
religion than thought should be mistaken for language. They may, and do, vary, 
without religion suffering any real loss from this in its expansive force.” 

(2) The pulpy substance of the seed. 
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Cardinal Newman illustrates his views mainly from those dogmas 
with which the early centuries were most concerned. He writes as 
follows :— 


“Theological dogmas are propositions expressive of the judgments which the 
mind forms, or the impressions which it receives of revealed truth. Revelation 
sets before it certain supernatural facts and actions, beings and principles ; these 
make a certain impression or image upon it, and this impression spontaneously, 
or even necessarily, becomes the subject of reflection on the part of the mind 
itself, which proceeds to investigate it, and to draw it forth in successive and 
distinct sentences.” ! 

** Now, here I observe, first of all, that, naturally as the inward idea of divine 
truth, such as has been described, passes into explicit form by the activity of 
our reflective powers, still such an actual delineation is not essential to its 
genuineness and perfection. A peasant may have such a true impression, yet be 
unable to give any intelligible account of it.’’ * 

** Now, it is important to insist on this circumstance, because it suggests the 
reality and permanence of inward knowledge as distinct from explicit confession. 
The absence, or partial absence, or incompleteness of dogmatic statements, is no 
proof of the absence of impressions or implicit judgments, in the mind of the 
Church. Even centuries might pass without the formal expression of a truth, 
which had been all along the secret life of millions of faithful souls.” (p. 323.) 

“. . . The mind which is habituated to the thought of God, of Christ, of the 
Holy Spirit, naturally turns, as I have said, with a devout curiosity to the con- 
templation of the object ® of its adoration, and begins to form statements concern- 
ing it before it knows whither, or how far, it will be carried, One proposition 
necessarily leads to another, and a second to a third; then some limitation is 
required ; and the combination of these opposites occasions some fresh evolu- 
tions from the original idea which, indeed, can never be said to be entirely 
exhausted. This process is its development, and results in a series, or rather 
body of dogmatic statements, till what was an impression on the imagination 
has become a system of creed in the reason.’’ 4 


But even if this process of development could be completed on 
earth, and the religious “impression” could be fully expressed, it 
must be remembered that each dogmatic proposition expresses not the 
whole truth, but an aspect of the truth. And, in fact, the Catholic 
dogmas are not equivalent to the idea we have of God, much less to 
an adequate idea of Him. They are symbols of the divine. 


“ Particular propositions, then, which are used to express portions of the great 
idea vouchsafed to us, can never really be confused with the idea itself, which all 
such propositions taken together can but reach, and cannot exceed. As definitions 
wre not intended to go beyond their subject, but to be adequate to it, so the dog- 
matic statements used in our confessions of the divine nature, however multiplied, 
cannot say more than is implied in the original idea, considered in its incom- 
pleteness, without the risk of heresy. Creeds and dogmas live in the one idea 
which they are designed to express, and which alone is substantive ; and are 
necessary only because the human mind cannot reflect upon it, except piecemeal, 
cannot use it in its oneness and entireness, or without resolving it into a series of 


1) Uuirersity Sermons, p. 30. 2) Loe. cit., pp. 20, 21. 

‘** Religions emotion,’’ says M. Sabatier, ** necessarily implies a certain relation 
between the subject which is conscious of it and the object which caused it. Then when 
once the man’s thought is awakened, he will necessarily translate this relation into an 


intellectual statement.”’ (4) University AETINONS, P. 329. 
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aspects and relations. And in matter of fact these expressions are never equiva- 
lent to it ; we are able, indeed, to define the creations of our own minds, for they are 
what we make them, and nothing else ; but it were as easy to create what is real 
as to define it, and thus the Catholic dogmas are, after all, but symbols of a 
divine fact, which, far from being compassed by those very propositions, would 
not be exhausted, nor fathomed, by a thousand.”’! 

But at this point Cardinal Newman comes upon a distinction of 
great importance which, as we shall see, M. Sabatier touches slightly, 
again adopting Newman’s theory in outline, but not probing the 
matter thoroughly. In the passage just quoted, Newman says that 
our idea of God cannot be compassed by the propositions we formu- 
late. Those propositions must be regarded as “ illustrated and (as I 
may say) inhabited by that sacred impression which is prior to them, 
which acts as a regulating principle ever present upon the reasoning.” 
This sacred impression, or idea, is kept alive, and produced by other 
causes as well as dogmatic theology—such causes as “ the habitual 
and devout perusal of Holy Scripture . . . the gradual influence of 
intercourse with those who are themselves in possession of the sacred 
ideas; . . . a continual round of devotion . . . the almost instan- 
taneous operation of a keen faith.” Dogmatic theology is, however, 
the chief instrument of its communication to others. ‘ We form 
ereeds,” he writes, ‘as a chief mode of perpetuating the impression.” 

But we soon see that Newman has in his mind the further question 
—can even the sacred idea which we do, and may possess, which 
unifies and informs the dogmatic propositions, be at all equivalent to 
a true idea of God? If human beings dogmatise, they are using 
human ideas, not divine. And if dogmatic propositions are inadequate 
to our own human idea of God, much more must they be inadequate 
toa complete idea. He solves this difficulty by a memorable comparison 
between religious and sensible knowledge. Our knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects through the senses, in the course of experience, unifies 
and interprets the several impressions produced by separate sensa- 
tions, as the sacred idea of God unifies and interprets the relevant 
dogmatic propositions. But further our senses do not necessarily give 
an adequate idea of external reality. They give a human idea, enough 
for practical life; but the exact relation of which to reality we have no 
means of knowing—just as the man born blind could not know the 
exact relation of his idea of external objects to those objects as known 
by‘one who could see. 

He writes as follows on this subject :— 

“Tt may be asked, then, whether the mistake of words and names for things 
is not incurred by orthodox as well as heretics in dogmatising at all about the 
‘secret things which belong unto the Lord our God,’ inasmuch as the idea of a 
supernatural object must itself be supernatural, and since no such ideas are 
claimed by ordinary Christians, no knowledge of Divine Verities is possible to 
hem. How should anything of this world convey ideas which are beyond and 





(1) University Sermons, pp. 331-2. 
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above this world? How can teaching and intercourse, how can human words, 
how can earthly images, convey to the mind an idea of the invisible? They 
cannot rise above themselves. They can suggest no idea but what is resolvable 
into ideas natural and earthly. The words ‘person,’ ‘substance,’ ‘ consubstan- 
tial,’ ‘generation,’ ‘ procession,’ ‘incarnation,’ ‘taking of the manhood into 
God,’ and the like, have either a very abject and human meaning, or none at all. 
In other words, there is no such inward view of these doctrines, distinct from 
the dogmatic language used to express them, as was just now supposed. The 
metaphors by which they are signified are not mere symbols of ideas which exist 
independently of them, but their meaning is coincident and identical with the 
ideas. When, indeed, we have knowledge of a thing from other sources, then 
the metaphors we may apply to it are but accidental appendages to that know- 
ledge ; whereas our ideas of divine things are just co-extensive with the figures 
by which we express them, neither more nor less, and without them are not; and 
when we draw inferences from those-figures we are not illustrating one existing 
idea, but drawing mere logical inferences. We speak, indeed, of material objects 
freely, because our senses reveal them to us apart from our words; but as to 
these ideas about heavenly things we learn them from words, yet (it seems) we 
are to say what we conceive of them without words, as if words could convey 
what they do not contain. It follows that our anathemas, our controversies, our 
struggles, our sufferings, are merely about the poor ideas conveyed to us in 
certain figures of speech. 

“Some obvious remarks suggest themselves in answer to this representation. 
First, it is difficult to determine what divine grace may not do for us, if not in 
immediately implanting new ideas, yet in refining and elevating those which we 
gain through natural informants. If, as we all acknowledge, grace renews our 
moral feelings, yet through outward means, if it opens upon us new ideas about 
virtue and goodness and heroism and heavenly peace, it does not appear why, in 
a certain sense, it may not impart ideas concerning the nature of God. Again, 
the various terms and figures which are used in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
or of the Incarnation, surely may by their combination create ideas which will 
be altogether new, though they are still of an earthly character. And further, 
when it is said that such figures convey no knowledge of the divine nature itself, 
but only of those figures, it should be considered whether our senses can be 
proved to suggest any real idea of matter. All that we know, strictly speaking, 
is the existence of the impressions they make on us; and yet we scruple not to 
speak as if they conveyed to us the knowledge of material substances. Let, then, 
the Catholic dogmas, as such, be freely admitted to convey no true idea of 
Almighty God, but only an earthly one, gained from earthly figures, provided it 
be allowed, on the other hand, that the senses do not convey to us any true idea 
of matter, but only an idea commensurate with sensible impressions. 

‘‘Nor is there any reason why this should not be fully granted. Still there 
may be a certain correspondence between the idea, though earthly, and its arche- 
type, such, that that idea belongs to the archetype, in a sense in which no other 
earthly idea belongs to it, as being the nearest approach to it which our present 
state allows. Indeed Scripture itself intimates the earthly nature of our present 
ideas of sacred objects, when it speaks of our now ‘seeing in a glass darkly, but 
then face to face’ ; and it has ever been the doctrine of divines that the beatific 
vision, or true sight of Almighty God, is reserved for the world to come. Mean- 
while we are allowed such an approximation to the truth as earthly images and 
figures may supply to us,’’? 


Here Newman enters on a line of thought which appears to me to 
follow from M. Sabatier’s position, but which the latter refrains from 


(1) University Sermons, pp. 338-340. 
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pursuing at length. What M. Sabatier speaks of as “religious 
emotion ”’ is described by him as the consciousness of the relation 
between the soul and God; but the further question—what is the 
connection between that consciousness and a true idea of God, how 
can such consciousness give any knowledge of God?—he does not, 
so far as I can see, distinctly contemplate. Yet in the following 
passage he adopts (again) almost exactly Newman’s argument and 
illustration, which I shall shortly quote, applying them, however, 
somewhat vaguely to the relations of dogma with the religious 
consciousness, and not, with Newman, to its further relations with 
those mysterious truths to whose existence revelation testifies. 
Here are M. Sabatier’s words :-— 

‘‘ The religious emotion, which is a feeling, thus transforms itself in the mind 
into a notion of our relation to the object ; that is to say, into an intellectual 
notion which becomes the equivalent image or representation of our feeling. But 
intellectual notion and religious emotion remain essentially different in their 
nature. The intellectual notion may, in expressing itself, and with the aid of the 
imagination, help to renew or to strengthen emotion, dogma may awaken piety ; 
but these two must not be confounded. The notion is, as it were, an algebraic 
expression which represents ideally a given dimension without being the dimen- 
sion itself. This is a thing which must be well understood if we are to prevent 
disastrous confusion. In the case of religion and dogma, the intellectual element 
is only the symbolical expression of religious experience.” 

Newman pursuing the line of thought which M. Sabatier here admits 
—that the dogmatic formule which he is considering are attempts to 
express our relation to an object, to Divine Reality,—proceeds to in- 
vestigate the question—how far can the intellectual element in dogma 
(a system the ideas of which are human) be said truly to give us know- 
ledge of a Divine Object ? And he holds with Sabatier that our 
intellectual notions are here symbolical, or economical. But with 
Newman they are symbolical of the Reality, and partial expressions of 
our relation to it. By Sabatier this distinction between the Reality 
and our relation to it is less clearly made, 


“Mathematical science (Newman writes) will afford us (an) illustration of 
this distinction between supernatural and eternal laws, and our attempts to 
represent them, that is, our economics. Various methods or calculi have been 
adopted to embody those immutable principles and dispositions of which the 
science treats, which are really independent of any, yet cannot be contemplated 
or pursued without one or other of them. The first of these instruments of 
investigation employs the medium of extension; the second, that of number ; 
the third, that of motion ; the fourth proceeds on a more subtle hypothesis, that 
of increase. These methods are very distinct from each other, at least the 
geometrical and the differential ; yet they are, one and all, analyses, more or 
less perfect, of those same necessary truths, for which we have not a name, of 
which we have no idea, except in the terms of such economical representations. 
They are all developments of one and the same range of ideas; they are all 
instruments of discovery as to those ideas. They stand for real things, and we 
can reason with them, though they be but symbols, as if they were the things 
themselves for which they stand. Yet none of them carries out the lines of 
truth to their limits ; first one stops in the analysis, then another; like some 
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calculating tables which answer for a thousand times and miss in the thousand 
and first. While they answer we can use them just as if they were the realities 
which they represent, and without thinking of those realities; but at length our 
instrument of discovery issues in some great impossibility or contradiction, or, 
what we call in religion, a mystery. It has run its length, and by its failure 
shows that all along it has been but an expedient for practical purposes, not a 
true analysis or adequate image of those recondite laws which are investigated 
by means of it. It has never fathomed their depth, because it now fails to 
measure their course. At the same time no one, because it cannot do everything, 
would refuse to use it within the range in which it will act ; no one would say 
that it was a system of empty symbols, though it be but a shadow of the unseen. 
Though we use it with caution still we use it, as being the nearest approximation 
to the truth which our condition admits. 

‘* Let us take another instance of an outward and earthly form or economy, 
under which great wonders unknown seem to be typified; I mean musical 
sounds as they are exhibited most perfectly in instrumental harmony. There 
are seven notes ina scale, make them fourteen, yet what a slender outfit for so 
vast an enterprise. What science brings so much out of so little? Out of what 
poor elements does some great master in it create his new world? Shall we 
say that all this exuberant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick of art, like 
some game or fashion of the day, without reality, without meaning? We may 
do so ; and then, perhaps, we shall also account the science of theology to be a 
matter of words ; yet, as there is a divinity in the theology of the Church which 
those who feel cannot communicate, so is there also in the wonderful creation 
of sublimity and beauty of which I am speaking. To many men the very 
names which the science employs are utterly incomprehensible. To speak of an 
idea or a subject seems to be fanciful or trifling, and of the views which it opens 
upon us to be childish extravagance ; yet is it possible that that inexhaustible 
evolution and disposition of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so 
regulated, so various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound, which is gone and 
perishes ¢ Can it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart and keen emotions, 
and strange yearnings after we know not what, and awful impressions from we 
know not whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes 
and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No; they 
have escaped from some higher sphere ; they are the outpourings of eternal 
harmony in the medium of created sound ; they are echoes from our Home; 
they are voices of Angels, or the Magnificat of Saints, or the living laws of Divine 
Governance, or the Divine Attributes ; something are they besides themselves, 
which we cannot compass, which we cannot utter—-though mortal man, and he 
perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting 
them. 

“So much on the subject of musical sound; but what if the whole series of 
impressions, made on us through the senses, be, as I have already hinted, but a 
Divine economy suited to our need, and the token of realities distinct from them, 
and such as might be revealed to us, nay, more perfectly, by other senses, as 
different from our existing ones as they are from each other! What if the pro- 
perties of matter, as we conceive of them, are merely relative to us, so that facts 
aud events, which seem impossible, when stated concerning it in terms of those 
impressions, are only impossible in those terms, not in themselves, impossible 
only because of the imperfection of the idea, which, in consequence of those 
impressions we have conceived of material substance! If so, it wouid follow 
that the laws of physics, as we consider them, are themselves but generalisations 
of economical exhibitions, inferences from figure and shadow, and not more real 
than the phenomena from which they are drawn.” ! 


(1 pp. 344-348. 
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The practical application of these principles to the dogmas them- 
selves is given by Newman in the following passage— 


“ Not even the Catholic reasonings and conclusions, as contained in Confessions 
and most thoroughly received by us, are worthy of the Divine Verities which they 
represent, but are the truth only in as full a measure as our minds can admit it ; 
the truth as far as they go, and, under the conditions of thought which human 
feebleness imposes. It is true that God is without beginning, if eternity may 
worthily be considered to imply succession ; in every place, if He who is a spirit 
can have relations with space. It is right to speak of His Being and attributes, if 
He be not rather superessential ; it is true to say that He is wise or powerful, if 
we may consider Him as other than the most simple Unity. He is truly Three, 
if Ife is truly one ; He is truly One, if the idea of Him fal!s under earthly number. 
He has a triple personality, in the sense in which the Infinite can be understood 
to have Personality at all.’’ ! 


And now we must notice—if it be only briefly—the great differ- 
ence between Sabatier’s and Newman’s reading of history, and the 
consequent wide difference in their practical conclusions. Both—we 
have seen—regard dogma as, in the first instance, the attempt of the 
human mind to express the impression formed on it by the original 
revelation. Both regard this impression as representing the relations 
of the human being to a Divine being. But while both, amid certain 
differences of phraseology, regard the “ religious experiences ” or the 
‘‘impression ” on the soul involved in the reception of revelation as 
the basis of religion, the alternative to such phrases is for Newman 
“idea” or “belief,” for Sabatier “religious emotion.” And this 
really indicates the parting of the ways. 

As Newman reads history the permanent element in religion is 
belief rather than emotion. Thus dogma—though not fully formu- 
lated dogma—is after all the basis. What existed before the science of 
dogmatic theology was formulated was a passionate belief that 
Christianity was a revelation of truth, and for that truth—not for an 
emotion—men were ready to die. The dogmatic principle existed, 
though dogmatic theology was yet to be elaborated. ‘“ The dogmatic 
principle,” he writes, “‘ was but another form of the spirit which made 
martyrs. Dogmatism was in teaching what confession was in act.” 
Newman recognises quite as clearly as Sabatier the “ alchemy,’’?” 
whereby the dogmatic formule were fashioned from Scripture and 
tradition on the one hand, with the aid of contemporary philosophies 
on the other. And he traces the process more accurately than the French 
writer. But he points to the fact that from the first the passionate belief 
in Christian truth—a belief “ of the heart ’and not merely of the intel- 

(1) p. 350. 

(2) ‘*The Apostles . . . possessed, venerated, and protected a divine message as 
both sacred and sanctifying, and in the collision and conflict of opinions—in ancient 
times or modern—it was that message, and not any vague or antagonist teaching, that 
was to succeed in purifying, assimilating, transmuting, and taking into itself the many- 


coloured beliefs, forms of worship, codes of duty, schools of thought through which it 
was ever moving.” —Lssay on Development of Christian Doctrine, 10th edition, pp. 356-7. 
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lect—existed, and that the doctors and pastors of the Church regarded 
their intellectual work as attempts at the expression of that truth in 
its relation to some controversy or “ heresy ” of the hour. The merely 
philosophical element in its expression indeed, he holds equally with 
Sabatier to have varied at different epochs. This indeed is implied 
in the very fact of successive definitions and in their history. New 
points of view were brought under consideration by philosophers or 
heretics, and new intellectual formule were required to deal with 
them. And circumstances sometimes changed the meaning of dog- 
matic phrases. Thus ‘‘ homoousios, ’ long associated with Sabellianism, 
became later the watchword of orthodoxy. But the life of Christianity, 
the basis of religious emotion, was an unchanging de/ief in Christian 
revelation, though its details were only gradually analysed by the 
intellect and partially expressed in formule. 

Again, though both hold that the intellectual element varies, they 
necessarily hold it in different degrees. For Sabatier religious ex- 
perience, religious emotion, is impelled to express itself. It may 
express itself in one way at one time, in another at another. For 
Newman there is, from the first, belief in ideas representing ¢ruths, 
and these ideas strive to express themselves. And though both 
writers hold that the endeavour is made by utilising for the purpose 
the philosophy of the time or place of the attempt, the dogmatic 
formula, once it is defined by the Church, is for Newman the part- 
analysis of a belief, for Sabatier it remains hardly more than the 
spontaneous language in which exuberant religious feeling finds its 
vent. Hence Newman recognises the wisdom of the Church’s con- 
servatism, which retains the old dogmatic definitions for ever as part- 
truths. He recognises indeed fully the human and contingent element 
in them, but his whole analysis brings out the fact that to abolish 
them would be to lose a precious though imperfect record of truth. 
The changed intellectual conditions of our own day must be met by 
supplementing, not by abrogating. Theologians are not sufficiently 
masters of the truths they are dealing with to venture to abrogate and 
supersede the outcome of a solemn effort of the Christian mind to 
express them at a crisis when they have been assailed. To change 
them would—even humanly speaking—be to run the risk of losing 
some portion of the truth. Sabatier on the other hand, to whom dogma 
is mainly the expression of religious feeling, desires that that feeling 
should now be expressed in the language of our own day—that 
Greek Metaphysics should be gradually dropped and modern forms 
substituted. 

Newman points out unanswerably that in the past the most critical 
changes have been made by addition, and further limitation and expli- 
cation, not by abolition. The defined dogmas of the past have been 
regarded by the Church as irreformable and incapable of repeal. But 
this does not mean as Sabatier supposes (p. 65) that the Church has 
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‘decreed the infallibility of Aristotle’s logic and of Plato’s philo- 
sophy.”* The dogmatic definitions remain, each as a part-expression of 
Christian truth in view of the controversies of a special time, and in 
terms of the philosophy of that time. But it is the Christian truth and 
not the philosophy which is the infallible dogma. The expression of 
a “ belief,” however incomplete, has in it an element of permanence 
which the expression of an ‘‘ emotion’ has not. Hence the Catholic 
view regards formulated dogma as divine and permanent, although 
the incidental philosophy whereby it has been elaborated and expressed 
is human.” It is true that even Sabatier by implication recognises some 
belief as implied in religious emotion. ‘ Religious emotion,” he says, 
‘‘necessarily implies a certain relation between the subject which is con- 
scious of it and the object which caused it. Then, when once a man’s 
thought is awakened, he will necessarily translate this relation into 
an intellectual statement.” But he does not consistently face this 
implication of belief in a cause, or consistently regard the “ state- 
ment ”’ as in any sense a true expression of the belief. 

In Sabatier’s view, therefore, naturally enough, the statements 
used in the early Church should eventually be abandoned and give 
place to others. To Newman each defined statement represents a true 
though partial expression of Christian belief elicited at a moment when 
the Church’s consciousness was especially vivid ; and as such it must be 
preserved. For Newman the element of belief is primary, the emotion 
only accidental or consequent. For Sabatier religious emotion is all in 
all. The predominance then in Newman’s analysis of the element 
of belief over the element of emotion, gives to the dogmatic formule 
a far more serious character. They are records of the solemn respon- 
sible acts of the Church which professed by them to preserve the 
“‘Catholica fides.” To Sabatier they are the expressions of the 
overflow of the religious mind. For Newman, though the human 
intellect elaborated them, the divine assistentia cannot be forgotten, 
and would be, even apart from theological teaching, necessarily 
implied in the fact that Providence guides the Church. 

This strong conservative element in the Dogmas, unquestionably 
presented in history, seems to me to be made light of and almost 
forgotten by the French writer. 

Consequently it may, I think, fairly be argued that Sabatier’s 
appeal to history is half-hearted. He truly notes that the dogmatic 
formule were but the attempts of the mind to express the sacred 
impressions made by revelation, to put into words the living religion 
of the early Christians. But he glosses over the fact that each 
definition was a most solemn effort to preserve the ancient faith. To 

(1) See p. 465. 
(2) Thus, the early Fathers of the Church for the most part rejected the Aristotelian 
philosophy. Platonism supplicd much of the terminology of the Antenicene and Nicene 


epoch. The Tridentine fathers, on the other hand, used the Aristotelian metaphysic 
and terminology. 
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change and supersede the defined formu/e would certainly be unhis- 
torical. To add to them such explanations as are required in view of 
contemporary thought, would be strictly in accord with the past action 
of the Church—from the fifth century to the seventeenth. Those who 
thought in the fifth century that the condemnation of Nestorius and 
the definition that Mary was “ Mother of God” sanctioned the belief 
that Christ had but one nature, and who found that they had the 
authority of St. Cyril and St. Athanasius for speaking of one nature 
in Christ,’ were corrected by the further explication and definition of 
Pope Leo at Chalcedon. Those theologians who held three hundred 
years ago that the Church’s teaching on the inerrancy of Scripture 
proved the heliocentric theory to be heretical,” have been corrected by 
more recent theological opinion and explication, under pressure from 
advancing science. And further errors of a similar character may 
yet have to be corrected. But the method of the Church in the past has 
been to preserve what has been once defined, and explain or limit 
possible explanations, not to abrogate. Thus does she keep her history 
written in her theology, as a language preserves traces of its origin and 
past affinities. M. Sabatier’s proposal to replace old dogmas by new, is 
like the proposal of advocates of phonetic spelling. It is utilitarian, 
handy, pays undue attention to the clamour of the moment, to present 
convenience, thoughtless of all else. It has an eye on the practical, 
and exaggerates the value of being “ up to date.” To obliterate the 
records of nineteen centuries, and identify the framework of religion 
with the intellectual fashion of a twentieth, is surely a pathetic idolatry 
of the age we live in. Religious genius is no more characteristic of 
our own time than artistic. And yet religion is forsooth to be 
expressed in the intellectual language proper to the age of Darwin. 
M. Sabatier would not indeed advocate this without reserve; but his 
proposal is not far short of it. And its plausibility depends on the 
false alternative of either regarding existing dogmatic formule as 
exhaustive, absolute, and incapable of further explication in view of 
the circumstances of the time, or doing away with ancient dogma 
altogether. Cardinal Newman’s careful analysis of Church history 
shows that there has ever been a third alternative which still remains 
open to us—that of preserving the dogmatic formula, as records of 
the eternal truths, though not as exhaustive expressions thereof, and 
continuing the process apparent in past ages of considering their 
relations with new truth and advancing thought. Thus the Church 
may face the thought of the present age—not yielding to it, but yet 
eventually incorporating from it what is true and valuable, into her 
own intellectual life. 


Witrrip Warp. 


(1) Essay on Development, 10th edition, pp. 300-301. 
(2) See the first clause of the report of the Theologians of the Inquisition in the 
Galileo case, 1616. 
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Is a co-ordinated system of national education impossible in England 
—that is,a system that takes in the whole “populus” and is not 
concerned with the “plebs ” alone ? Or, leaving out the Universities, 
which can always come in later, cannot some scheme be devised 
whereby nationally and territorially, at the centre and in the locali- 
ties, all our Secondary, Technical, Higher Grade, Board, Voluntary, 
and even private schools for both sexes, may be brought into a real if 
elastic organisation, and help us thereby to present an undivided front 
to the steady, phalanx-like pressure that better organised nations are 
already exercising on us, so much so, that in the world of trade, which 
is often the first in which the international struggle for existence 
makes itself manifest, we everywhere see our outposts being driven 
in, and our lines of communication threatened, while the general 
effects of this growing competition are beginning to make themselves 
felt in the United Kingdom itself ? 

Our War Office is often held up to ridicule as a model of ineffi- 
ciency. But what should we think of it, were the various branches 
of the service under the control “of no fewer than ten separate 
Cabinet ministers,” whose “several departments usually scorn to 
consult together” ?* Yet that is precisely the actual condition of 
our educational army. It is true that in 1899 an attempt was made 
to lay the foundations of a central authority, but, as will be shown 
hereafter, much of the work has yet to be done if order is to be 
evolved out of chaos. But locally the jumble of authorities and 
schools is far greater. Here the various educational agencies are 
either isolated from one another, or else under authorities which are 
often at loggerheads. School Boards wage an unremitting warfare 
with the Voluntary Schools, and attempt to establish a permanent 
foothold in the area of secondary education. Secondary Schools 
squabble with Technical, and the committees at the head of the 
latter attempt to oust the School Boards from their higher work, 
whether in day or evening schools. As for the private schools no effort 
is made to encourage the efficient or suppress the incapable. Educa- 
tionally in England, as far as unity and organisation are concerned, 


(1) The Universities are in some cases already in the pay of the State, and therefore 
subject to its control; while the others—probably with the increasing need of ex- 
penditure on research—will in the long run be obliged to come to Parliament. But in 
the present article subordinate questions and details must necessarily be sacrificed. 

(2) See Fabian Tract No. 106, ‘* The Educational Muddle and the Way Out,” a 
masterly contributian to the present imbroglio which all should read. 
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we are about on a par with the Heptarchy. In a good many places 
there are friction and overlapping, but in many more this is fully 
compensated for by a woeful lack of even a bare minimum of educa- 
tional supply. In this hurly-burly of wrangling authorities and 
competing schools few have time to raise themselves above the din of 
party and sectarian strife, and, looking at education from the 
national point of viéw, realise that it is one of the chief duties 
of the State to provide adequate types of instruction for future 
citizens, according to the condition of life to which they are called ; 
while the democratic ideal of an educational ladder from the gutter 
to the university naturally suffers from the want of co-operation among 
authorities and co-ordination in schools. The matter is not a mere 
question of money. Wespend no less than 20 millions a year out 
of rates, taxes, and endowments, to maintain this “ hotchpotch” of 
educational service. To go on spending further sums to patch up the 
existing defects can do but little good. What we want is a system, 
in which nothing shall be crushed out and everything have a chance 
of development, or, in other words, some sort of organisation in which 
there shall be a place for every type of education, and every type shalt 
be kept in its place. 

The Cockerton judgment of last December has brought the present 
confusion toa maximum. If it is upheld by the House of Lords, School 
Boards will be altogether debarred from the province of secondary 


education. For the nonce, however, the Government have decided to 


do nothing as regards the School Boards, but they have expressed their 
determination to proceed with their plan of creating local authorities 
for secondary education. Ifthe measure is to be carried out on national 
lines, that is, if it is to unify and consolidate the education of the 
country, it is clear the Government will have to decide against any 
idea of a condominium, and plump for one paramount authority, 
whether School Board, County Council, or some new body. For the 
same reasons the body on which they decide will subsequently have 
to be made the authority for all grades of education.” Otherwise, the 
jumble described above will only be intensified and perpetuated. In 
this article, then, we shall consider the problem in its complete form, 
that is, the creation of a single local authority for not only secondary, 
but all other kinds of education, below the Universities. 

At first sight it might seem expedient, in order to create a really 
comprehensive set of local authorities, to disfranchise the County 
Councils of their educational rights, disband the School Boards, 
and hand over their educational duties to an entirely brand-new 
authority. But this suggestion, though possessing all the specious 

(1) The term County Council includes, of course, also County Borough Council. 

(2) Cf. the Resolution ‘‘in favour of one local authority for education within a giver 
area,’ curried unanimously at the recent Conference of the N.O.T. 
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value of symmetry and completeness, would arouse the most pro- 
digious opposition. The two authorities already in the field would 
fight it tooth and nail. Localities would be up in arms, and 
M.P.’s would voice their opposition in Parliament. All “ place- 
holders’ and officials concerned in the change, on seeing their 
occupation in danger of being taken from them under the Bill, 
would join in the agitation against it. But there is another yet 
more formidable obstacle. Such a body being elected solely for 
education, would introduce into those sections of education which 
have hitherto been free from it all the miserable religious wrangling 
which has been such a marked feature of the School Board régime, 
and has proved such a sore let and hindrance to the cause of education. 
But the most fatal objection of all is, that such a body would be 
an ad hoc one. Now the chief cause of the fearful tangle into which 
our Local Government had got before the reform of 1885, was the 
indiscriminate creation of ad hoc bodies whenever some fresh function 
of county or municipal service made itself felt. Those who believe 
that local politics can only be made real to the ordinary citizen when 
they are simple enough to be “ understanded” of the people at large, 
would strongly oppose the erection of yet another obstacle in the path 
of a reform which has already made considerable progress. 

A brand new body is, therefore, neither desirable nor possible ; but 
when we come to choose between the two existing bodies, we see 
that the School Board, as one of the principal ad hoc bodies, falls 
under the condemnation of the preceding argument. And even if 
this reason were inadequate—and the practical man will always be 
ready to support an anomaly which has proved its inherent useful- 
ness—there are further facts which effectively preclude School Boards 
from being chosen as the local authority. T'o put the case in a nutshell, 
there are still some large towns in which the system has not been set up, 
more than one-third of the population of England are not in School 
Board areas at all, and more than half the children are in Voluntary 
Schools, which are more or less avowedly maintained to keep out 
School Boards. On the practical grounds of imperfect jurisdiction 
and of the undesirability of perpetrating, and even intensifying, 
religious squabbles, it would seem impossible to make School Boards 
the educational authority. 

There remains then only the County Councils to act as the new 
authority. And here it is not merely a case of Hobson’s choice. 
The Councils themselves have much to commend them. They cover 
the entire country; their areas are sufficiently large to exclude the 
faddist, and secure a certain degree of ability and large-mindedness 
in their representatives. They have already acquired administrative 
experience in dealing with secondary and especially technical educa- 
tion, and after a certain amount of wastefulness inseparable from the 
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winning of their experience, they are now expending the funds at 
their disposal with good results. 

But if the County Councils are to be the universal authority, it is 
probable that the School Boards will have to have taken from them even 
that which they have. This question is best dealt with by regarding 
the cases of the counties and county boroughs apart. As regards the 
counties, there would be little opposition to disestablishing the small 
Local Boards, whose confined areas have generally been against 
successful administration. The disestablished Boards should not, 
however, be dissolved. Evicted as autonomous directors they might 
be reinstated as managers under the County Council, with power to 
co-opt future members from the Parish Council or outside. The 
valuable experience of the members would therefore be retained and 
fortified at the same time by the light from above of the County 
Council, or rather its educational committee. The latter would 
probably be modelled on the same lines as the present statutory 
Technical Committee, which would form its nucleus. To render it 
really representative of all educational interests, while remaining 
fully under popular control, a minority of experts from the various 
grades of education should either be co-opted or nominated by the 
school groups themselves; in the latter case the nomination should 
rather be made by managers or governors than by the teachers 
themselves. In any case no committee would be complete without 
representatives from the Secondary, Technical, Board, and Voluntary 
Schools, and even representatives of the private schools, to take a leaf 
out of French experience, might be allowed to be present when 
matters affecting their interest were discussed. Women, of course, 
should be among the co-opted members. 

The work to be done is so extensive the County Council would 
necessarily have to delegate large powers to any important non- 
county borough within its area. The apparent difficulty between 
these two sets of bodies, which is largely one of devolution, will 
probably right itself once the province of the County Council has 
been clearly understood. In the same way, though in a less degree, 
powers should be delegated to the district councils; these in their 
turn would allow a certain liberty of action and initiative to the 
bodies of governors or managers of the schools within their area and 
under their control. But the delegation of powers must not stop 
here, for it is only under such a system that freedom and its correla- 
tive responsibility can exist, and freedom rightly understood is quite 
as vital to good teaching as to good administration. Too much red 
tape in the school is sure to produce mechanicalness and routine. To 
strictly define the duties of all is to split up the school into water- 
tight compartments. Such a measure ruins the unity of the school, 
which can only be secured when the authority in educational matters 
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is vested in the headmaster. This has been deeply felt in the French 
Secondary Schools, and one of the chief proposals of M. Ribot’s com- 
mission is to give more authority to the heads of the lycées and 
colleges. In our Secondary Schools we have recognised this, and 
have given our headmasters at least a commanding voice in the 
selection of the staff. The same privilege ought to be extended to 
the head teachers in our Primary Schools. They ought to be the 
best judges of what type of assistant is best for their schools. This 
does not imply putting the assistant teacher more under the thumb of 
authority. On the contrary, his position in matters of tenure must 
be safeguarded, his right to a pension, whether engaged in primary 
or secondary teaching, recognised and secured, and above all he must 
be accorded a large liberty in his teaching methods. Unless he, too, 
has his sphere of liberty to turn round in, his teaching will become 
mechanical. There must be “ play ” and elasticity in the educational 
machine from the top to the bottom. Otherwise we shall be merely 
creating a hierarchy of taskmasters. 

The County Council would naturally possess in the counties all the 
rights of the School Board to levy rates, or rather the whole area 
should be rendered liable to the Education rate, and the latter be 
merged in the County rate. Being the authority for all forms of 
education, they would naturally, with the possible exception of the 
private schools, have the right to inspect not only the Board Schools, 
but also those of the Voluntary Schools who desired to come under 
their régime in order to qualify as efficient. This idea of subsidising 
the Voluntary Schools seems a bitter pill to some people. But 
assuming that, as they allege, the Voluntary Schools are inefficient, 
have we a moral right, from the national point of view, to allow more 
than half our children to suffer under permanent educational dis- 
advantages until the Voluntary Schools are starved out in the distant 
future? Besides, are not the rights of conscience of the Sectarian equally 
respectable as those of the Secularist in the eyes of the State? We 
have spent thirty years in trying to ignore the religious question. The 
effect has been far from a success. We have not yet attracted half 
the children of the country into the State Primary Schools. Let us 
see if we can do better by recognising it, and making allowance for 
it. Those Voluntary Schools which accept the aid of the country 
will naturally submit to the County Council regulations in so far as 
they do not touch on the teaching of religion, which can be relegated 
to the first hour of the day. 

They will also accept the principle of public control by admitting 
to their Board of Managers representatives of the County Council. 
Such a proceeding will greatly add to the security of teachers’ 
tenure at these schools, and likewise effectually protect any small 
minority in the district from persecution. If the Special Aid grant 
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were further paid through the County Council Committee, the mere 
threat of the withdrawal of this and other aids would bring the most 
recalcitrant body of managers to their senses. The same grants 
might be withheld from those sectarian schools which, while declining 
to come under the jurisdiction of the County Council, an action which 
would be quite within their rights, were also proved by Government 
inspectors to be below the normal standard of efficiency. In this 
case the central authority might close the offending school, or at 
least allow the County Council to open an efficient one alongside. 
As regards the Secondary Schools, they could participate as usual in 
the distribution of the whisky money, and the Technical rate (hence- 
forth called Secondary and Technical), would be raised at least 
to 2d. And lastly, as regards the private schools, our supply of 
secondary education is still so insufficient it would probably pay 
the County Councils to allow their scholarships to be held in such 
private schools as pass the test of efficiency, if they did not go 
further in giving aid to such schools and’ taking into account their 
presence in questions relating to the adequacy of local supply of Secon- 
dary Education. Apart from any claim that “private venture’ may 
have on the community, it is a very moot point whether the State 
itself does not suffer a grievous loss by crushing out private enter- 
prise and substituting everywhere its own schools. These schools 
are essentially centres of experiment, and by their competition they 
form a safeguard against routine and lethargy in public schools. 
It is noteworthy that the Ribot Commission on Secondary Education 
in France strongly advocated their establishmeat and encouragement 
in districts where the State supply was inadequate. 

The advantages attached to the adoption of the County Council as 
the paramount educational authority are well-nigh incalculable. It 
would abate the religious difficulty, if it did not eliminate it. It 
would abolish the petty tyranny that sometimes disfigures small 
School Boards and Voluntary managers, protect teachers, and safe- 
guard the rights of minorities; for the County Council, being com- 
posed of men of a certain calibre and attainment, would never 
tolerate such excesses. Above all, it would improve the financial 
condition of the Voluntary Schools, and, by subjecting their managers 
to public control, induce them to take a wider view of things, while 
by merging the Education rate in the general County or District 
rate, it would render the expenditure on education less unpopular. 
Again, in taking Secondary Education under its control, it would at 
once bring home to people the truth that Secondary Education is 
quite as much a matter of national and local concern as elementary. 


(1) See Memorial of the College of Preceptors to the Duke of Devonshire in the 
Educational Times for March, 1901. 
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This unification of local authorities would lead directly to the local 
unification of our school supply. 

The County Council as patron of all schools within its area would 
not be tempted to allow its attention to be monopolised by any 
special type. It would frame its budget with a view to the lawful 
exigencies of all. It would quickly discover and correct overlapping, 
and where there was a lack in the supply it would do its best to 
supplement it, and thus in the long run we should have an educa- 
tional system as intelligible as that of France and Switzerland, 
though by no means identical. And this is an all-important matter. 
Democracy, if it is to succeed, must take a deeper interest in its 
schools. And to enable it to take such an interest, we must make 
the aims of the different types so intelligible that the very man in 
the street may comprehend what they stand for and their value to 
the service of the State. Nor is the man in the street the only 
person affected in the matter. Much of the Philistine attitude of 
the middle classes towards learning is derived at bottom from their 
very natural inability to comprehend what the school really stands 
for. People will be far more ready to make sacrifices for education 
when they understand what it really means and aims at. And, 
finally, the ladder from the gutter to the university, by which we 
alone can hope to organise the selection of talent and thereby re- 
organise and recruit society, can never be really complete as long as 
there are rival authorities in the field, each with a rival set of 
Ascenseur’s. 

In the towns the propriety of transferring the School Boards to the 
municipal authorities may seem at first sight a more debatable step. 
They have done, on the whole, excellent work ; they have acquired 
an experience which cannot be gained in a day, and built up an 
administration that represents the expenditure of much care and 
thought. On the other hand, it is precisely in the towns that the 
overlapping is at its worst, and a determined attempt has been made 
to crush out not only private enterprise but also the lower Secondary 
Schools. Thus in London during the last ten years the number of 
boys in the Secondary Schools has decreased 4 per cent., though the 
population shows a rise of 8 per cent. It seems that the fault of 
this is to be attributed to the aggressive policy of the School Board. 
According to evidence‘ collected on the subjects the clever pupils are 
either retained in the Primary Schools beyond the age at which their 
transfer to the Secondary is profitable, or they are unduly “ hustled 
through ” the lower standards, to the detriment of their writing and 
arithmetic, in order to enter the Higher Grade, towards which they are 

(1) Of. “ Notes on Evidence of the effect on London Secondary Schools of the 


attempt to develop Secondary Teaching in Higher Elementary Schools.’’ By Rev. R. 
8. de C. Laffan. 
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directed, to the detriment of the Secondary Schools. One does not know 
what the reply of the School Board is to this serious charge of exercis- 
ing pressure to prevent clever children from following the normal 
course of being passed on to the Secondary Schools in due season, and 
thereby impairing the utility of the educational ladder.’ If the 
Secondary Schools are not doing their work as they ought, let the new 
authority be created as soon as possible to make them. But the rate- 
payer has a right to protest against the rates being used to found 
new schools to compete with existing institutions which, if they do 
not do their duty, ought to be made to do so, and it is quite probable 
that they do; otherwise the Technical Education Board would not 
allow its scholarships to be held at these schools. 

The plain question therefore is this: Are we then going to per- 
manently allow two sorts of Secondary Education to grow up, both, 
more or less, professing to do the same work, but one financed if not 
run by the County Council, and the other promoted by the School 
Boards. From the national point of view is there any gain whatever 
from such a clumsy and expensive duplication? Does it not mean 
the perpetuation of friction and overlapping, an educational schism— 
in fact, the scission of the nation itself into two parties. Whereas, 
with one authority at the head, the problem would at once be sim- 
plified. Given a certain area, what is the supply of education on the 
ground? If there is redundancy, correct it; if there is scarcity, 
supplement it. Is the question one of popular control? Can the 
School Board, elected on a cumulative franchise, be called a really 
democratic body ? Does not the low percentage of votes polled at its 
elections—a bare one-fifth at the last London election—show, by the 
rough test of experience, that however much it may profess to be 
democratic, it only interests a fraction of democracy ? whereas the 
County Councils are, both in theory and practice, democratic and 
popular. We shall never have order, co-ordination, or popular 
interest in education till we have a single authority which is really 
representative of the people. There is then only one remedy. The 
School Boards must be taken over by the Borough Councils, but it 
would be probably wise to give a term during which they might be 
taken over. There should, in fact, be no forced liquidation, but they 
should be acquired as going concerns by the Borough Councils, who 
would thus have time to look round and see how they could be 
gradually taken over with the least amount of educational and 
administrative disturbance. The best members of the School Board 
would at once be co-opted on to the municipal education committees, 


(1) Of course the Higher Grade School, in as far as it acts as the crown of Primary 
Education, as in France, is a natural and necessary outgrowth of the Elementary 
School, possessing, as such, unimpeachable claims on the community, and, if illegal, 
should be recognised as soon as possible by statute. 
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in order that the loss of experience and administrative ability might 
be reduced to a minimum. 

London itself would form a problem apart. The School Board 
system as a whole would be placed under the Technical, or, as it 
would then be called, the Education Board. But the work in this 
case would be too gigantic for a single committee, even with sub-com- 
mittees to aid it. While the Education Committee would exercise a 
general oversight and see that a minimum standard was everywhere 
observed, large powers would be delegated to the new municipal 
bodies, who would exercise a limited control over their own schools, 
and thus be able to take an interest in them. The Voluntary Schools 
would naturally be allowed, as above, to submit themselves to the 
inspection of the Board and participate in its grants, and what has 
been said under the headings of co-optation, finance, &c., as regards 
the country, would, mutatis mutandis, apply to the big towns and 
London. 

As regards the central authority, a preliminary effort has been 
made under the Board of Education Act to unify the chief depart- 
ments concerned with education. The Education Department and the 
Science and Art Department have been united, and certain powers 
have been taken over from the Charity Commisssion—to an in- 
sufficient extent according to the Headmasters’ Conference. The 
office has been divided up into Elementary and Secondary, with 
Technological. The exigencies of official administration will 
probably make the division between Secondary and Technological as 
distinct as between it and Elementary. But, apart from internal 
re-organisation, what the office wants at the present time is a know- 
ledge of the facts with which it has to deal.' Hitherto, owing to the 
system of payment by results, it has been overwhelmed by questions 
of detail and audit. Perhaps the establishment of the Block grant 
may set it free to study the admirable collection of reports which 
have been amassed by its Special Inquiries section. It must utilise 
this knowledge to formulate principles which it should be ready to 
apply if necessary. To assist in this delicate task it should make 
full use of the consultative committee who are the natural “ go- 
between” between the schools and the universities. A capable 
Secondary Inspectorate is also a sine gud non, not only as the mouth- 
piece of the department, but as its eyes and ears, for a department 
without an adequate inspectorate is like those lay figures of whom it 
has been said “‘ they have eyes and see not, ears have they and hear 
not.” 

And lastly there must be a wide measure of devolution to the local 

(1) See R. P. Scott: ‘‘Secondary Education. Legislation with special reference to 


problems awaiting solution,” in Education in the XIX. Century. Edited by R. D. 
Roberts. Cambridge. University Press. 1901. 
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authorities. The ideal Education Office is not a Clearing House through 
which every scrap of the education of the country should pass, but a 
central office for giving unity and direction to the work of the 
authorities beneath it. All that has been said about the advantage 
of unity and clearly defined organisation, applies with added force 
to the central authority. In many cases, the localities will require 
the assistance of Parliament to help them to render their supply of 
education adequate. Their demands, clearly formulated, will enable 
the office, through its spokesman the Minister, to insist not only on 
these local needs, but to show how they are only part and parcel of 
the larger question of improving our third line of defence, which 
education represents, and for preparing for the new Armageddon— 
not that dreamt of by theologians—which awaits us in the near 
future. 

The education question is really only an outcrop of the funda- 
mental problem of national life and welfare. It is from the national, 
or rather international standpoint alone that we can realise the 
supreme need of unification and consolidation at the present junc- 
ture. During the last fifty years the political policy of the States 
that make up the civilised world have profoundly changed. It 
seems hardly likely that we, who form an integral part of that 
world, can remain unaffected by these alterations, although, from 
a false sense of security, we may for the moment prefer to ignore 
them and refuse to shape our policy to suit the new outlook. 
Speaking broadly, however, it will probably not be contested by 
thoughtful men that we have been passing through, and are now 
passing out of, a period of /aissez faire, and are, willy-nilly, being 
forced once more into a cycle of State control. It seems strange 
that in many ways the old-fashioned Liberal and Radical party, who 
represented the /aissez faire doctrine at home, should have been the 
chief means of precipitating this change abroad. By their deep loyal 
and unwavering sympathy for oppressed peoples, whom they 
regarded rather as mere aggregates of individuals, they have given an 
enormous impetus to the growth of nationalities. While they thought 
they were helping to emancipate down-trodden sections of humanity, 
they were really assisting in the birth or development of States and 
Empires which must henceforth be reckoned with in the struggle for 
our own national existence. To take only a few instances. Had 
Great Britain withheld her aid from Greece, her sympathy from 
Italy, thrown herself on the side of the Southern States against the 
Northern, backed France in 1870 and retarded thereby the con- 
solidation of the German Empire, it is very probable that the period 
of /aissez faire might have been prolonged in this country. More 
organised than many of our neighbours, though loosely organised, 
we should not have felt so shrewdly the need of further organisation. 
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But when Germany, in 1870, suddenly stepped into the front rank 
of nations, /aissez fuire was doomed. The Power which had largely 
built up its unity through its commercial policy of the Zollverein 
was little likely to rest content with this internal victory. Having 
set its house in order it had every right to dream of a Weltpolitik, 
and this it has henceforth pursued with that sheer, dogged, deter- 
mined diplomacy which only retires in order to advance in better 
order, and which surmounts or circumvents the most formidable 
obstacles by its unfailing consistency. It was not long before the 
new force began to make itself felt in neutral markets. And since 
commerce represents one of the main items in our national liveli- 
hood, this new form of competition caused much ado in England. 
The United States have pursued a similar policy. Its great capitalists 
have forced on the country a protective tariff and, what is more 
serious, believing that Providence is on the side of the big battalions, 
have combined among themselves instead of practising the cut-throat 
competition d ouvfrance dreamed of by the old economists whose 
morality is summed up by the phrase homo homini lupus. The 
battles of commerce are often decided by the last “ sou,” for it will 
pay any trading corporation to run a thing for a time at a loss if it 
implies the ultimate ruin or squeezing out of their competitors. 
How are the richest firms and companies in England to stand up 
for long against Trusts which, in some cases, represent an entire 
industry in America, financed by syndicates with illimitable wealth, 
drawing enormous profits from the home markets that they can 
afford to employ in underselling abroad, and backed up as well, as 
they probably will be in the near future, by State bounties or sub- 
sidies for American shipping lines ? 

But it must not be for a moment supposed that the commercial 
warfare that neither slumbers nor sleeps is a mere matter of pro- 
tective tariffs or subsidies. The nation which merely goes as 
far as this resembles the rich man who thinks he has done all 
that is necessary to do for charity by sitting down and writing 
out a handsome cheque. A tariff is only a fortification for those who, 
like the Americans or Germans, know how to fight behind it. A 
subsidy is only a grant-in-aid to those who know how to use it. 
And so the State which succeeds is not that which hedges itself 
round with a Chinese wall of tariffs and fancies it can then go to 
sleep. No Chinese or Roman wall ever kept the invader out by 
itself; but the nation which, behind the wall, taking for its motto 
Wentworth’s “ Thorough, thorough, thorough,” both individually and 
nationally, does its best in attempting to build up, reconstruct, or 
improve its internal organisation, to help it, as it were, to make the 
core yet harder than the rind. Hence, to confine ourselves to Ger- 
many, the appearance of State activity in every quarter. First and 
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foremost in education, then in questions of hygiene, State insurance 
and old age pensions. Call it paternal if you will, but it is never 
grandmotherly, for it is the result of the experience of a civil 
service which for trained intelligence is the ripest in the world. 

We could not, if we would, servilely copy German methods. As Sir 
John Gorst put it the other day, we cannot wear each other’s clothes. 
They will always be a startling misfit for the other party. But we 
can make a suit for ourselves. The political reforms of the century 
in this country have been mainly directed towards placing the tools 
of power in the hands of the democracy. It has been a great anda 

loodless revolution. But the millennium that early reformers 
dreamed of has not been the necessary corollary. The ruling class, 
and rightly, is still the ruling class. But it must learn to march with 
the times. We want, in these days of international competition, 
something more than a strong army or navy to make the nation 
strong. Such things are essential, but they are only a means of 
insurance against loss. They represent the nation’s “land and 
water ”’ police, but those who hold that the State should not only be 
the protector but the promoter of public welfare, cannot be content 
with this alone. If evolution has one lesson for us, it is that by 
taking thought we may improve the race. The cry for improvement 
is growing. On all sides, and in all quarters, we hear more and more 
imperative demands for reforms, whether for better Commercial or 
Secondary Education, Housing, Licensing Reform, or Old Age 
Pensions. All these and many more are symptoms of the national 
malaise. What the nation wants is co-ordinating and levelling 
up all round. Here is the statesman’s chance—not to propose an 
unwieldy Newcastle Programme of isolated reforms, much less to 
attempt to stave off the crisis by niggling measures of concession ; 
but, seeing the question as a whole in all its diverse manifestations, to 
bring in a series of measures that interlock and are inter-related, that 
represent, so to say, a veritable code, for all these problems are closely, 
at bottom, akin to one another, and their correct solution depends 
on these relations being rightly understood in reference to each other 
and in reference to our attitude towards the attitude of other nations. 
Otherwise we shall go on being beaten “in detail” till the end of 
the chapter. 

But the belated protest may be made that we, as a nation, are 
refractory to the notion of State control. Such a statement is made 
by people with little historical knowledge. It was the State control 
of the Conqueror that made England, of Edward I. that consolidated 
it, while that of Elizabeth not only resettled the country but laid the 
foundations of Greater Britain, and gave her children the chance 
of going out to seek their fortune beyond the narrow seas. The last 
reign is particularly to the point. Beginning in difficulties and 
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weakness, it ended in glory and power. And why? Because the 
statesmen of the day, finding the country weak, poor, disunited, first 
inquired into the many evils under which it was suffering, and then, 
by no piece-work and patch-work measures, but by a comprehensive 
system of legislation, whose success was largely due to the fact that 
they clearly saw how the solution of one social problem depended on 
that of another, they set the country once more on its feet: and this 
social legislation was only destroyed by the Revolution of 1648, 
which was the true beginning of /aissez faire. 

Yet none the less we must not forget that this daissez faire was 
historically necessary. It insisted on the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual, it upheld his claim to think for himself, it vindicated his 
rights of conscience. Tor these hard-won rights we can never be 
sufficiently grateful. The society of the Middle Ages, except for the 
church, was a static one; the principle of /aissez faire introduced, or 
rather embodied, the “dynamic” element in society. Through this 
door came the idea of progress for the race, and the career open to 
talent for the individual. The bad side of /aisscz faire has been its 
neglect of, and contempt for, the State, of which the weak have even 
more need than the strong, for without its protection the stronger 
soon weary of fighting among themselves and combine against 
the weak, so that the latter, who in medieval times had alwaysa place 
in society, have now sometimes no definite place at all. 

But all progress largely depends on taking and combining the best 
in two rival systems, and so if we are to have State control in this 
country we must uttempt to preserve at the same time all that is best 
in the /aissez fuire doctrine. And the same is true of educational 
reform. Unification of education must come, but State control should 
not be established at the expense of losing all our freedom, elasticity, 
and variety, otherwise the solution will not even be a temporary 
modus vivendi, but rather a cause of national decay. 

CLoupEsLEY BRERETON. 
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No one who has sat in the House of Commons, as I have done, for 
fifteen years, can help feeling alarmed at the present position of 
affairs, and more particularly at Mr. Balfour’s method of con- 
ducting the business of the country. The truth is that the House of 
Commons is rapidly ceasing to be a Deliberative Assembly. It is 
staggering beneath a burden which, under existing circumstances, it 
is wholly unable to carry. The whole machinery is being worked by 
the Government at high pressure. Closure, at all hours of the day 
and night; all-night, very late, and even Saturday sittings have 
become quite common. The twelve o’clock rule, tested by a time- 
table of the sittings, has practically ceased to exist. The rights of 
private members have been encroached upon until but one practically 
remains—the right to register their votes for or against the Govern- 
ment. ‘The privileges of the Commons as against the Lords are 
being bartered away without a word of apology. In short, under 
Mr. Balfour’s management, and notwithstanding his intellectual 
power and personal charm, the House of Commons has become a place, 
not for free and full debate, but a place for registering the decrees 
of the Government—a course of procedure which probably Mr. Edison 
could carry out at less expense of health and nerve, by a skilfully 
devised set of automata. Legislation, of course, under present con- 
ditions is impossible. Your genuine old-fashioned Tory and probably 
nineteen-twentieths of your so-called Liberal Unionists do not regret 
this. For these kind of people this is the best of all possible worlds. 
Their food and raiment are secure. They have no anxiety about 
their bank accounts. Their fat souls are well at ease. To the bitter 
ery of the drink-cursed masses, to the wail of the homeless crowd, they 
simply pay no heed. And in days when trade is good and wages are 
high, when money circulates freely, and a rough plenty obtains, the 
ery may go unheeded and may even be stifled. But a time is pro- 
bably close at haud—some people think it has arrived—when trade 
may take a turn the wrong way, when the pressure of war taxation 
may become intolerable, when the pinch will be sharp and keen, and 
when necessity, which knows no law, will assert itself. It is at such 
a time Ministers and men will be really judged. Let us first test the 
present Government by their action upon two great and clamant 
public questions, 

T take first Tur Drivx Proniem. To get at the real position and 
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responsibility of the Government in this matter we must go back to 
the election of 1895. In that year the Unionists were returned to 
power on a clear and distinct issue—that of maintaining the legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ireland. The mandate was clear 
and unequivocal, and everything else was made subordinate to this 
great issue. Mr. Chamberlain at that time was known to be in 
favour of some scheme for the municipalisation of the drink trade. 
But nobody was pledged to anything, and I stated over and over 
again that, although strongly in favour of temperance reform, I was 
thankful that the Government, as then constituted, had declined to 
touch the question. And, in common with every one who knew the 
difficulties of the problem, I was more than delighted when the Prime 
Minister called in the aid of Lord Peel and appointed a strong Royal 
Commission to consider the whole question. I am not going to 
narrate the history of Lord Peel’s Commission. It is not necessary 
todoso. That it split into two parties over the thorny question of 
compensation, that both sections agreed upon many minor and impor- 
tant recommendations, that Lord Salisbury flouted and ridiculed the 
whole thing—these are facts known to every politician in the country. 
But another General Election has taken place since 1895. And on the 
Unionist side of the House of Commons there are now more than one 
hundred men prepared to support, and many of them determined to 
have, legislation of a reasonable character. The extreme temperance 
men, who carried the blame of blocking the way for years, have com- 
pletely effaced themselves. Sir Wilfrid Lawson no longer sits in the 
House of Commons. His place is filled by Mr. Randles, who pro- 
claims himself a Moderate. The Parliamentary situation, therefore, 
stands thus: First, the Liberal party is solid for reform. To their 
eternal credit they have kept their hands clean upon this question. 
They are as much the Temperance party of the country as the 
American Republicans were the anti-Slavery party of the United 
States. The Irish Nationalist party are certainly mixed upon the 
question, and they are so mixed from causes other than those which 
operate in Great Britain. But even in that quarter of the House 
there is a strong feeling in favour of rational reform. The party 
voted 58 for and 10 against the Children’s Bill. With such an 
Opposition has the Government any genuine or real excuse for their 
policy of inaction—for their blundering opposition to every effort 
made by private members? ‘There is nothing more certain than that 
if the Government chose to do it they could carry a measure founded 
upon the joint reports of the Royal Commission that would go far to 
satisfy the public mind, that would go far to deal with the grosser of 
the evils most justly complained of. Instead of acting in this way, 
let us see what they really do. In the King’s Speech they ostenta- 
tiously announced “a Bill for the Prevention of Drunkenness in 
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Public Places.” During the debate on the Address this measure was 
irreverently dubbed “the Chucker-out Bill.” But from statements 
by Ministers in both Houses of Parliament it would appear that what 
the Government really contemplate is the creation of a Drunkards’ 
Black List, #.e., a list of men and women to whom drink is not to be 
supplied by the publican. It is our duty, of course, to wait the pro- 
duction of Mr. Ritchie’s bill. This much of respect wo must pay to 
men who are in a position of responsibility. But of all proposals, 
sane and insane, that have been made in connection with the drink 
question, this certainly appears to be the most ridiculous—the most 
impracticable. Is the licensed victualler to have a photographie 
album of the “ habituals” in his city, town, or neighbourhood? Or 
is the “habitual” to wear a Home Office or Police Court label—a 
sort of Order of Merit for free indulgence? The Prime Minister, 
however, judging from a recent speech in the House of Lords, has 
apparently some parental affection for this plan of dealing with a 
great evil. And it would be a pity that he should not be allowed to 
realise the folly he is guilty of when he touches matters upon which 
he has not a particle of knowledge, and concerning which he is out 
of touch, as well as out of sympathy, with the great mass of the people 
of the three kingdoms. A great Foreign Minister, he is little else 
than an embarrassment to his party upon all social issues. Lord 
Randolph was wont to say in the olden days that every speech of 
Lord Salisbury cost the party 10,000 votes. And things are certainly 
pointing that way again. 

But the conduct of the Ggvernment can fortunately be brought toa 
test by their action upon two measures—both of these being of extreme 
moderation, and upon which both sections of the Royal Commission 
were unanimous. Take what is called the Children’s Bill—a measure 
to prevent the sale of drink to children under sixteen years of age. 
This measure has excited exceptional interest in the country. It is 
not a mere temperance proposal. Tens of thousands of people with 
no sympathy for ordinary temperance legislation feel strongly that 
the children of the land ought to have a chance of growing up 
altogether apart from the corruption of the public-house. A vote 
such as has rarely been equalled was given on Mr. Crombie’s bill. It 
came to an issue on Wednesday the 20th March last, when 378 voted 
for the Second Reading and only 54 against—a majority of 324 for 
the Second Reading. What was the action of the Government in 
regard tothis measure? Last Session they deliberately tried to burke 
the Second Reading of the Bill, and were defeated in their effort. 
This year every Cabinet Minister—Mr. Hanbury excepted—absented 
himself from the division. Mr. Jesse Collings was put up—I say put 
up advisedly—to make what Mr. Marshall Hall, a strong Tory, called 
“a Janus-like speech.” And when this Parliamentary Mr. Facing- 
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Both-Ways had done, nobody could tell what the Government 
intended to do. No doubt Mr. Jesse Collings carried out his in- 
structions to the letter and succeeded in not committing his colleagues. 
And the country is rejoicing over the fact that the Bill has passed 
the Second Reading with a majority that must secure its passage 
through its remaining stages. Innocent country! The Bill is as 
dead as Queen Anne. Why doI saythis? I say it because I know 
the rules of the House. The late Mr. Biggar once said that he had 
learned the rules of Parliament by breaking them all. I have not 
done so. But the position here is quite plain. The Bill, of course, has 
secured, or can secure, the formal stage of “ going into Committee,” 
and progress has been reported, or will be reported, on Clause I. 
Two, or at most three, Wednesdays after Whitsuntide are allotted to 
private members’ Bills; and these Bills are taken according to the 
stage which they have previously reached. A Bill standing for Third 
Reading will come first. A measure that has passed through Com- 
mittee, and which stands for ‘Consideration on Report,” will be 
taken next. And Bills that stand for Committee will follow in the 
order in which they passed Second Reading. Now before the Chil- 
dren’s Bill at this stage stand two highly contentious measures, viz., 
the Miners’ Eight Hours and the Sparks from Engines Bills. The 
first of these will really occupy the two or three available days after 
Whitsuntide. And the curtain will then be rung down on the 
Children’s Bill for the Session. ‘The real security for the passage of 
the Bill was to get it committed to the Standing Committee on Law. 
Then it would have had precedence after Whitsuntide of both the 
Mines and the Sparks Bills. But the Government gave no encour- 
agement to this proposal. And some of their friends will doubtless 
see to it that no further progress is made after midnight with the 
measure. And so public opinion, expressed in unmistakable fashion, 
is flouted and treated with contempt. And why? Isay it deliber- 
ately and with knowledge—because of the drink power at elections. 
I have been at scores of elections. I know all about what goes on at 
such times. And I say deliberately that the opinion of every decent 
man (not to speak of woman) in the country is set aside because the 
Government fear the power of drink at elections. It is a most 
ignoble bondage for a great party in the State. But they apparently 
love to have it so. One can only hope that the party so forgetful of 
all that is honest and of good report may be made to pay for it before 
many years are over. 

Take the second case, that of the Bishop of Winchester’s Bill for 
still further regulating what is ironically called the Lond-fide traveller. 
Does anybody doubt the existing nuisance? The Bishop, like Mr. 
Crombie, had behind him the unanimous recommendation of both 
sections of the Royal Commission. His proposals were not extreme. 
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The three-mile limit was to be extended to six miles, and no railway 
refreshment-room was to serve travellers who had not travelled 
twenty-five miles. Everybody knows the special evil against which 
this Bill was directed. Everybody knows that the Bill properly 
administered would have killed this evil. It is quite common, for 
example, during the hours when public-houses are closed on Sundays, 
for youths to go to a railway refreshment-room, with a penny ticket to 
the next station, which they never use, and so obtain drink. It is quite 
a common thing for men to walk three miles into the country for the 
mere purpose of drinking, and making an otherwise quiet village 
into a sort of pandemonium, But Lord Salisbury knows nothing of 
these things. And he opposed and defeated the second reading of the 
Bishop’s Bill by six votes. A near thing in the House of Lords. 
And a division of that kind in such an assembly would be a warning 
to anyone else than the Prime Minister. After all the Peers have 
no constituents. And Bung is not the terror to noble lords that he 
is to hon. members. 

But what, I ask, does the country think of such action? There are 
tens of thousands of Unionists sick at heart about it. They do not 
seek to defend the Government. They simply ask who is to succeed 
them if they go? But the explosion in the Unionist ranks is not far 
off. Politicians cannot afford to be written down as humbugs 
indefinitely. The Union cannot be made to shelter every iniquity in 
the country for ever. 

Look next at THe Hovustnc or tHe ProrpLe Question. Why 
does not the Government, why does not Parliament, face this clamant 
question seriously, and in earnest? It is the old, old story—vested 
interests. The ground landlord, the publican, and the slum owner block 
the way. Take the present law, which is almost entirely the work of 
the Conservative Party. Assume an active Local Authority in one of our 
older towns. The houses of the poor are old and dilapidated, insani- 
tary and dangerous. A proposal is made to rebuild. A scheme is 
prepared. The Local Government Board, after enquiry, approves. 
But what does it mean in the end? It means that the owner of this 
wretched, insanitary, and dangerous property, the owner of every 
gin-shop within the area, must be bought out at compulsion price, 
fixed by an arbitrator. And the result is that, in nine cases out of 
ten, the game is not worth the candle—that, on such terms, houses 
for the working classes cannot be erected to pay. And so the poor 
must continue to be herded and huddled together like swine. Great 
is property ! 

Next, your Local Authority strikes a new and more hopeful vein. 
They think of going out to the suburbs. There they propose to buy 
land, build workmen’s villages, and transport the workers hither and 
thither by electric traction. But when they get to the suburbs they 
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have to meet the ground landlord. Now, thanks to the Act of last 
session, he can be compelled to sell—but still at a prohibitive price. 
For it must always be remembered that a working-man can only pay 
so much by way of rent, and that those who build for him must let 
at a fair profit. And here in the suburbs of a great city is a man 
possessed of suitable land for building purposes. It is a valuable 
commodity—valuable mainly because of its proximity to the over- 
crowded city. For this land the owner is rated as if it were 
agricultural land. It is in reality valuable building ground, and 
ought to be specially rated as such. But here is the man in possession. 
He can only be dislodged at a fancy price. This fancy price the 
Local Authority cannot afford to pay. And so overcrowding, with all 
its moral and physical evils, goes on apace, getting worse rather than 
better. Does any sane man, who has read Lord Salisbury’s Special 
Xeport as a member of the Royal Commission,—does any sane 
man believe that a Government, of which he is Prime Minister, is 
going to seriously attack this great problem—is seriously going to 
face the ground landlord ? 

So much for the Government. Let us now examine the position 
of the House of Commons. Here the case is rapidly becoming one 
of sheer impotence. Writing in this Review for March last, I 
pointed out what was going to happen. These were my words :— 


“ And here, at the opening of the twentieth century, we are face to face with 
this spirit of Hate. An Irish Parliamentary party, numbering at least eighty, 
will once more occupy the Irish benches at Westminster, determined to carry on 
the only kind of warfare possible to Ireland under existing circumstances. They 
will do their best to degrade the greatest assembly in the world. They will take 
every opportunity to delay and obstruct the business of the country, They will 
be deaf to all appeals to reason. They have been elected to fight England in the 
only way Ireland can fight her, and they will allow no opportunity of doing her 
injury to pass. Of course England will strike back. We shall have ‘scenes,’ or 
we shall witness the suspension of members, perhaps the exclusion of the entire 
party. But what of that? This will get us ‘no forrader.’ This gibbering spectre 
of Irish discontent will still stand at our elbow to mock, deride, and baffle us.”’ 


A tolerably exact description it will be admitted of what has 
actually taken place. And what has occurred since the sadly mis- 
managed opening ceremony? Every scrap of private members’ time 
—Wednesdays excepted—has been seized and appropriated by the 
Government. An old privilege—that of moving amendments on going 
into Committee of Ways and Means, under which important benefits 
have accrued, and which was never abused, has been abolished. 
Supplementary Civil Service Estimates, the most bloated and 
abnormal that have ever been submitted by any Government have 
been lumped and putas one item—a thing absolutely unparalleled 
in the history of Parliament. The closure, as I have already said, 
has been used morning, noon, and night, and it has even been 
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applied to a vote on account for £17,000,000, after the discussion of 
only one of the items involved in the vote. And with all these 
“heroic” measures, after all this coercion applied to the House of 
Commons, what is the net result? ‘Two months of the session are 
gone. Night has been turned into day. Health and nerves have 
alike been tried. And Mr. Balfour has got the Address voted, the 
Civil Service Supplementary Estimates have been passed, and certain 
necessary Army and Navy votes have been secured. It is safe to 
say that the weeks which cover the period between Easter and 
Whitsuntide will be mainly given up to the Budget and Civil List 
discussions. We shall then do our second holiday and return—to 
wind up the session! Nor is this the worst of it. The Imperial 
Parliament is being turned into an Irish assembly. English 
members can hardly get a word in even edgeways. It is Ireland 
first and Ireland last. Ireland and Irishmen day and night. 

Now, as I have said, this is all very well when the country is 
prosperous, when people are fairly well-to-do. But the moment the 
slightest pinch is felt a remedy will require to be found. And the 
sooner the people of this country recognise that they are face to 
face with a real and living issue, #.e., the preservation of Parliamentary 
Government, the better it will be for all concerned. I do not believe 
the Unionist party realise this. They doubtless think things in- 
tolerable as they are, but they trust to the situation being eased by 
means of dissensions in the ranks of the Irish party, by the failure of the 
‘“‘ Parliamentary Fund,” and by the general weakness of the regular 
Opposition. In so doing they are trusting to broken reeds. The attend- 
ance of the Irish party is certain to be maintained. The more they 
“ demonstrate ” in the House, #.c., the more English public opinion 
is outraged, the more certain are the supplies to be voted on both 
sides of the Atlantic. And a few by-elections such as Maidstone will 
put backbone into the Opposition. No. Parliamentary institutions 
are passing through a supreme trial. You may deal with a small 
knot of malcontents. You cannot deal with the representatives of a 
nation—men who are unwilling guests—who desire to be elsewhere, 
and who, so long as they are detained at Westminster, have one 
supreme object—to turn the noblest of assemblies into ridicule and 
to load it with contempt. What then is to be done ? 

We certainly have not begun well. On the 5th of March last a 
scene occurred in the House of Commons which baffles description— 
a scene which every man jealous for the existence of Parliamentary 
Government must deplore. On that night the vote on account for 
£17,000,000 was closured after a few hours of discussion. The Irish 
leaders, not expecting this drastic procedure had retired. A small 
knot—mostly composed of new members—resisted the closure, and 
when the vote itself was put, refused to divide. This is considered a 
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high Parliamentary offence—upon what grounds I never could 
understand. ‘There is no standing order requiring the House to be 
cleared for a division. The practice has not even antiquity behind 
it. It rests, I understand, entirely upon the decision of Mr. Speaker 
Brand in 1882. I myself have been guilty of the high offence of 
refusing to obey the Chairman’s order to “clear the House.” In 
1893 when the guillotine came down at a given hour on the Home 
Rule Bill, and Mr. Mellor proceeded to put the remaining clauses 
without debate, I, with some other Conservative members, refused to 
go into the division lobby, just as the Irishmen refused to obey 
Mr. Lowther’s order on March 5th. What happened? Mr. Mellor 
ordered the doors to be opened. On the way back to the House two 
hon. gentlemen, both English members, came to blows. The famous. 
free fight took place. Mr. Speaker Peel was sent for. The galleries 
hissed the assembled Commons, and an unparalleled scene of excite 
ment took place. The shame of the thing caused the House to for-. 
get all about those members who had refused to divide, and had 
been the real cause of the disorder. We were not reproved, or: 
ordered to leave. Mr. Speaker Peel would not hear a word as to 
who was blamable. The incident, regrettable in every sense, was 
wisely forgotten. Business went forward anda veil was thrown over 
what was keenly felt as a disgrace to Parliamentary institutions. 

What was the procedure on March 5th? It went on wholly 
different lines. One of the clerks at the table proceeded, by order 
of the Chairman, to take down the names of those Irish members who. 
refused to obey the order to “clear the House.” By this time the- 
members had returned from the division lobbies on both sides. 
As a matter of fact, the names of three hon. members were returned 
to Mr. Lowther as having disobeyed his ruling—three gentlemen. 
who had been in the “ No” lobby, prepared to vote, and who had 
returned to their seats when the doors were opened. These three 
hon. gentlemen—Mr. Jordan, Captain Donelan, and Mr. McGovern 
—were reported to Mr. Speaker as having disobeyed the orders of 
the Chairman. They were just as innocent of the offence as any 
man on the Government side of the House. Mr. Jordan, on a question 
of privilege, secured the reversal of the order of expulsion. Captain, 
Donelan, who had pleaded with his friends to obey Mr. Lowther’s 
directions, was afterwards guilty of disobeying Mr. Speaker’s order 
to leave the House, and so broke the law. Mr. McGovern declined 
to ask Mr. Speaker to re-consider his case. The invasion of the 
House by the Metropolitan Police, the forcible exclusion of members, 
the singing of ‘ God Save Ireland ” in the Chamber, all combined tq 
make a scene memorable in the history of Parliament. 

But why should there have been a scene at all? The remedy was 
at hand—short, sharp, and decisive. If the Irish members refused 
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to divide on the Vote on Account, why should there have been any 
attempt to force them to do so? There is no Standing Order of the 
House requiring it. The division could have proceeded without them. 
No inconvenience would have been caused, No error could have 
taken place. Why was this course not adopted ? To adopt it would 
be to strike at the main weapon the obstructionists have. For the 
life of me I cannot see why the division should not have proceeded 
that night, the Irish members being left in their seats—to be laughed 
at. I supposo the remedy is much too simple. But it will be 
adopted before the session expires, or scenes may again take place. 
But this regrettable incident is, of course, only a symptom of a 
deep-rooted disease. The House of Commons and the country must 
face the situation if Parliamentary government is to continue—ii 
Parliamentary institutions are to endure. The situation can be 
easily described. The needs of the country have outgrown the 
capacity and power of Parliament. We are trying to unlock the 
door with a time-rusted key. What is called “ private” business 
has increased, and is annually increasing. This business occupies 
the time, and uses up the energies, of members upstairs in committee- 
rooms. It frequently consumes long and precious hours in the 
chamber itself. Added to this, the tide of democracy has swept into 
the House crowds of men who are not content to act as machines, 
who have a good deal to say upon many questions, and who cannot 
be cajoled into silence by the Whips. Finally, the needs of the 
people demand legislation to an extent unknown before the days of 
household suffrage. These perfectly natural changes would be 
sufficient of themselves to force reform. But they are supplemented 
by what is nothing less nor more than a revolution. Ireland, robbed 
of her own Parliament, kicked, cuffed, and neglected for three- 
quarters of a century in the Imperial edifice, has found a method of 
asserting her claims—a method as foreign to the spirit of Parliamen- 
tary institutions as it is inconvenient to the predominant partner. 
It commenced in the eighties under the skilled leadership of Mr. 
Parnell. It was met with the application of the closure, by the 
amendment of rules of procedure, by suspension and expulsion 
wholesale. But Mr. Parnell conquered. And had Mr. Gladstone 
been twenty years younger, and had the Irish leader been as wise as 
he was able, an Irish Parliament would now be sitting at College 
Green. And here, after a period of bitter intestine struggle, an Irish 
party, with a clear mission, solid and unanimous, has once more 
turned up at Westminster. They have given us a taste of their 
quality during the two months the new Parliament has been in 
session. Already the cry is for fresh and more drastic coercion. 
Those who raise this cry can hardly be aware that the coercion 
cannot be made to apply to Irish members alone. It must apply to 
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the whole House. And every atom of liberty taken away is a 
penalty paid by Great Britain for the coercion of Ireland. But the 
cry for more stringent rules of procedure is as useless as it is absurd. 
There is the proposal, for example, to require one hundred members 
to rise in their places instead of forty before the adjournment of the 
House can be moved. The proposal is futile as against the Irish 
members. Jor the Irish, plus the Radicals, will always secure the 
requisite number. Would it not be saner for ministers so to act as 
to make motions for adjournment unnecessary, if not impossible ? 
And what humbug it all is. The very men who now call out for 
amended procedure in this direction were the very men who leaped 
t> their feet for every adjournment motion in the Parliament of 
1892-95. I suppose that, as Lord Hugh Cecil put it the other night, 
such motions to impede “revolutionary legislation ” were excusable. 
It is only when they come in the way of a Tory Government with 
no pregramme and nothing to do that they are worthy of censure. 
Why don’t Lord Hugh and his friends take the reasonable Tory 
position—that inasmuch as all legislation is bad, anything that 
retards it is to be commended. Then, forsooth, some new members 
are all agog to limit the right of interrogating ministers. They 
see one hundred questions on the paper and are shocked. Let 
them go back to the Parliament of 1892-95. The “ nuisance,” as 
they call it, was infinitely worse then. But then the Tories were in 
Opposition. Sir William Harcourt was leading the House. All was 
fair then. It is only when a weapon is turned against their own 
party that these gentlemen find how intolerable it is. They need 
not consume themselves with anger. On the Treasury Bench it is a 
case of “come day, go day, God send Sunday.” They are not 
anxious about to-morrow. August will come. The curtain will be 
rung down then, no matter what happens. And legislation not 
passed owing to lack of time can be served up the following year. 
All this talk about fresh rules of procedure is sheer nonsense. You 
may shorten speeches by rule, you may restrict the rights of private 
members, you may coerce as you like—that which would be effective 
as against a bore or a nuisance, or even against a small party, is 
abzolutely useless against the representatives of a nation. This is 
the plain truth—unpalatable, no doubt—but none the less true on 
that account. 

I hear men talking of even more heroic measures. The repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament must, forsooth, be 
cut down. Ireland must be docked of twenty members. Jy all the 
tesis—population, revenue, &e.—she is entitled to no more. As a 
remedy for the impotence of Parliament this heroic measure is quite 
valueless. The difference between eighty-six and sixty-six members 
for obstructive purposes is ni/, In accomplishing it you will have 
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repealed a binding clause of the Act of Union. Little else will have 
been accomplished. But the ability to do such a thing in the present 
position of affairs in the House of Commons is a wholly different 
thing. My deliberate opinion is that no great complicated measure 
of any kind can now be forced through the House of Commons. Hence- 
forward, if things are to remain as they are, “ Consent ”’ bills alone 
can be carried. But as regards a Redistribution Lill dealing with 
the three Kingdoms, and mainly intended to take from Ireland a 
large part of that which the Act of Union guaranteed, the work 
approaches the region of the impossible. It would be fought word 
by word, line by line. Every evil passion would be let loose alike in 
Ireland and in the House. The representatives of Ireland would 
stick at nothing in their resistance. Scenes would be a weak descrip- 
tion of what would inevitably take place. And beyond all question 
such a measure could be carried only after every Irish Nationalist 
member had been suspended and expelled. In other words such a 
Bill could only be carried after Parliament had silenced by expulsion 
the Irish Nationalist members. Todo so would be tomake Home Rule 
irresistible. I can only say that, so far as I am personally concerned, 
and with the Land and the Financial Relations questions unsettled, 
I should resist such a Bill, and I should use all the forms of the 
House to oppose it. I shall do nothing to lessen the momentum of 
the Irish vote while these two great issues are pending. This has 
been my declared policy ever since the question was first mooted. It 
is one thing in face of a “One Man One Vote”’ proposal to say that 
every vote should have the same value. It is another, and a wholly 
different thing, in cold blood, and out of revenge, to despoil Ireland 
of that which the Act of Union gave her. 

No, this is not the line of rails upon which we ought to travel at 
all. Let us recognise facts. Let us face the plain issue. Let us 
get clearly in our minds that no great measure, unless founded upon 
the principle of agreement, can now be pushed through without the 
“gag.” Let us also realize that in the case of a private member’s 
bill one man can block all progress after midnight. I have, at the 
present moment, a bill on the Order Book to stop the issue of new 
licences in Ireland pending the Government arriving at a satisfactory 
solution of the question of a new licensing authority. The Govern- 
ment accept the bill. The Irish and the Unionist parties concur. 
The publicans and the temperance party are agreed. The Lord 
Chief Justice and the County Court judges are at one. But one 
member blocks the way. And Ireland must therefore continue to be 
deluged with new licences. The whole institution, viewed from the 
standpoint of legislation, has become a grotesque and an unworkable 
farce. Is it possible to repair the edifice ? Or must we drift on until 
contempt overtakes us? 
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The case is quite as bad from the standpoint of Supply. The 
theory, of course, is that the House of Commons controls the expendi- 
ture of every shilling of public money. The theory is one of those 
shams to which men steadily cling. Take the case of Ireland. Three 
days are allotted for Irish Supply. Could anything be more inde- 
fensible? Lere is a country, governed against the will of five-sixths 
of its people by England. It is governed by men who, in the main, 
are hostile to the people of Ireland. This very year the Courts have 
had to be invoked to stop the illegal and high-handed procedure of 
some of these officials. And it has been stopped. In a country 
where public meetings are being suppressed, where Members of Par- 
liament are being prosecuted, where the whole land system has broken 
down owing to maladministration, where education is passing through 
great changes, where Local Government is on its trial—in a country 
with its affairs in this condition, three days are allotted for the discus- 
sion in Supply of what is in reality the government of Ireland! 
Three, or at most four, votes will be discussed. The remainder will 
be closured without debate. Can anybody be surprised at discontent ? 
But things are not a bit better in Great Britain. For that part of the 
kingdom twenty days are allotted in Supply. But this involves long 
discussions on foreign aud colonial affairs. And, as a matter of fact, 
no year passes without seeing the votes for great State departments, 
closured without « word of debate being allowed. Here, let me say, 
Mr. Balfour has done his best. But a quart of liquor cannot be got 
inside a pint pot. Even the First Lord of the Treasury cannot work 
miracles, . 

No one familiar with the work of the House of Commons will 
attempt to controvert the position I have laid bare. It is totally 
incontrovertible. What then is to be done? This brings me to the 
attitude of the country. And a very curious attitude it is. Taken 
as a whole, the country appears to care for nothing but the South 
African problem. There, a war, which in my opinion was entirely 
just and wholly inevitable, has been so mismanaged as to fill the 
minds of thinking people with unutterable disgust. A war which 
Mr. Whiteley, or any other universal provider, would have success- 
fully managed for £30,000,000, has already cost £100,000,000, and 
may cost much more. Every conceivable blunder has been made, 
and if half the truth were told men would hang their heads in shame. 
Added to this people are just beginning to feel the pinch of war- 
taxation. And with increased taxation amounting to many million 
pounds sterling per annum, and a war dragging on for months, it 
does not need any one to be a prophet, or the son of a prophet, to 
indicate what is likely, if not certain, to take place. The Government 
with no home policy will be discredited on the single issue which they 
submitted to the people at the General Election. And the end will 
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come. But the defeat of the Government would not mend matters 
in the least. A Home Rule Government, i.c.,a Government pledged 
to make Home Rule the main issue in their programme, could not be 
formed. And a Government anxious to legislate on great social 
issues, and which would possess the confidence of all that is best in 
the country, would only find its desire for good of no avail. What- 
ever comes of Governments the House of Commons must be saved. 
This is the whole burden of my story. Can it be done? Let us see. 

Now, whatever may be said as to the principle of devolution of 
business, it is impossible to defend the present method of dealing 
with private bills. It is costly, cumbersome, and takes far more out 
of Parliament than Parliament, in these days, can afford to give. I 
defy any man to go to a committee on a private bill at 11 a.m, sit 
through the sitting, and adjourn at 3, only to enter the Chamber in 
which his main work centres. No man can do it. These private 
bills ought to be dealt with locally. And the excellent system of 
Provisional Orders ought to be greatly extended. 

But whilst this would lessen labour it would not save much of 
the actual time of the House. To achieve this object the principle 
of the Standing Committees must be carried further. Why, for 
example, should there not be an “ Estimates ”’ Standing Committee ? 
The complaint now is that Votes in Supply, which are of genuine 
interest, are frequently hustled through without debate or discussion, 
whilst unimportant votes are discussed at length. A Standing Com- 
mittee, composed of representative men and, as far as possible, of 
experts, might go through the estimates, find out the votes that are 
of real interest, and which required discussion, and arrange the 
procedure. The House would refuse, of course, to surrender even 
its nominal right of control to any Committee. But a strong Com- 
mittee examining the whole estimates of the year, and in touch with 
the various critics, could easily so arrange the votes as to reduco 
discontent to a minimum. 

Then I must recur to an old proposal—one which in by-gone 
days had, I think, the approval of Mr. Bright. The House of 
Commons is, in one respect, a fraudulent institution. When any 
work is done it is supposed that the House has considered it—that 
the work done is the outcome of that deliberation. Take a Scotch 
bill at any of its stages. With one consent the Chamber is left to the 
Scottish Members. No one would dream even of looking in at the 
proceedings. They are so business-like, and yet, if the truth must 
be told, so appallingly dull. But let the division bells ring. Mem- 
bers troop at once from smoking, reading, tea rooms, and from the 
terrace. Government Whips stand at the door. We are “ Ayes,” 
or we are “Noes.” This is all. A large majority of Scottish 
Members may thus be overborne by a host of men who could not 
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tell what they are voting upon—who have not listened, and who 
did not dream of listening to a word of the debate. Now whatever 
this may be it is not business. It is not common sense. 

Similarly take an Irish question. I readily admit that members 
do not troop out the moment Irish business is called on. The pro- 
ceedings on these occasions are rarely dull, and members frequently 
remain to be amused if not edified. But here, again, the same thing 
is true. The decision is given mainly by men who have not heard 
the debate—who do not care a rushlight about the matter, and who 
would vote the other way if they were told to do so by the Whips at 
the door. It is simply insufferable when one thinks it out. 

And I ask why should not the principle of Standing Committees be 
extended so as to cover the business of each of the divisions of the 
United Kingdom? Why should not all Scotch bills be sent to a 
committee of the Scottish members, Irish bills to a committee of the 
Irish members, Welsh bills to the Welsh members? And why 
should not English bills be treated on the same principle? I know 
of no reason save one—that an Irish committee could not be trusted 
with a Land Bill. Let the Irish Land question then be finally 
settled. Why should the whole Parliamentary machine and every- 
thing else be arrested because of one question. And be it always 
remembered the House would not lose control of any measure by 
submitting it to this form of procedure. The Bill, if altered in com- 
mittee, would come back to the whole House on report. And there 
is the House of Lords—which is not always engaged washing the 
dirty linen of the War Office. 

One thing is quite certain—if matters are allowed to drag on as 
they are doing now, things will happen that will not tend to increase 
the respect of the country for the House of Commons. Eighty Irish 
members, who hate England and the English Government, who cross 
the Channel with a mandate to thwart, obstruct, and defeat that 
Government, and whose whole hearts are in the work, cannot be 
silenced. And they can settle great issues. But for their solid vote 
the Miners’ Eight Hour Bill would have been heavily defeated. 
Does anybody think the miners are at all likely to forget this great 
service? Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Chamberlain both intervened 
the other day in defence of the Wolverhampton Water Bill, a measure 
which, I feel bound to say, stood in need of ull that could be said in 
its favour. What happened? Mr. Chamberlain is not a persona 
grata with the Irishmen. Neither is Sir Henry Fowler. The Irish 
vote went solid against the Bill. And it was accordingly thrown 
out. The plain fact is that, as Mr. Redmond truly said the other 
night, these eighty men are a foreign element in the House. What 
do they care about whether a thing is right or wrong? Their vote 
is given in the interests of Ireland. They carried the Miners’ Bill 
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—because it was good electoral business. They threw out the Wolver- 
hampton Bill—because Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Henry Fowler 
were its main spokesmen. Is this sort of thing to go on for ever? 
Of course temporary peace and harmony can be secured—at a price. 
The great issues in Irish politics are Land, Education, and Finance. 
Upon each of these Ireland has a perfectly just and sound claim. 
And the Government can restore the order and dignity of the House 
of Commons at any moment, by undertaking legislation on those 
issues. And in the end it will be done. I know how men swear, 
how they vow this, that, and the other thing. But these Parlia- 
mentary ‘‘ Nevers” count for just nothing at allin Ireland. And 
the thing that has been in the past is the thing that will be in the 
future. 

There are those who look forward in the near future to a great 
re-arrangement of our institutions upon a Federal basis. They expect 
the colonies to come in, and that the Empire will ere long bea reality, 
even more substantial than it is to-day. A great Imperial Parliament 
of this character, of course, would necessitate the complete reconstruc- 
tion of existing institutions. It may be that relief, which seems so 
hopeless, will come in this direction. The colonies that have done so 
much to maintain the unity of the Empire in South Africa, may be 
fated to come to its rescue at the very heart of the citadel. It will, 
indeed, be a glad day which sees the most precious inheritance of a 
free people saved from the disgrace and humiliation which appear 
to be impending. 

T. W. Russert. 
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Written In Mr. Sipnsy Ler’s ‘‘ Lire or SHAKESPEARE.” 


Lex, who in niggard soil hast delved, to find 


What things soever may be known or guessed 


ee 
Se eae 


Of him that to the ages gives no rest, 


— 


The world-watched secret peak of human mind ; 


Thy choice was well, who leav’st to fools and blind 


All visionary, vague, fantastic quest. 
None to the Presence hath more nearly pressed, 


Nor hast thou him dis-served to serve mankind. 
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*Tis said of certain poets, that writ large 

Their sombre names on tragic stage and tome, 
They are gulfs or estuaries of Shakespeare’s sea. 
Lofty the praise; and honour enough, to be 

As children playing by his mighty marge, 


Glorious with casual sprinklings of the foam. 


Witiram Warson. 
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I was presented some weeks ago with a book called Concerning Chil- 
dren, written by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman ; an assertive, freedom- 
breathing and desperately modern work—the Koran, I am told, of 
the American nursery. Press notices further call its theories about 
children “daringly original,” “startling,” and by similar not un- 
familiar adjectives. I glanced down quotations from these notices 
with a little smile, for the book (which is, in fact, an interesting and 
clever bit of work, putting forward with passionate vigour the rights 
of youth, and catching and reproducing with some skill the atmosphere 
of freedom, love, courtesy, and care in which it should live) is in its 
best parts a mere apotheosis by America of the life-work of a far 
greater and more beloved child-friend, whose grave in Otterbourne 
churchyard was just then being lined with moss and spring flowers. 

Charlotte Yonge’s biography, without the catalogue of her books, 
could with difficulty be extended over two pages of the Forrnicutiy 
Review. She was born in 1823, her life being thus nearly contem- 
porary with that of Queen Victoria; and she died at Elderfield, a 
house in Otterbouine village, which is separated by the length of a 
garden from the house where she was born. She spent all her early 
years under the influence of Keble, the beginnings of many schemes 
and stories being talked over in Hursley vicarage; all her books 
down to the last page of Modern Broods show his influence; and 
her grave now is at the foot of Keble’s memorial cross. The church 
and schools were designed by Miss Yonge’s father and built when she 
herself was fifteen; in the school she taught for nearly sixty years, 
and some of the scholars whom she was teaching a few weeks ago are 
the children and grandchildren of her former pupils. The new 
church at Otterbourne was throughout her life one of her greatest 
points of interest; she contributed from time to time to its decoration, 
came untiringly to its daily services and passed very few Sundays out 
of sound of its bells; which were ringing for evensong on Passion 
Sunday when she died. There came once to Elderfield an American 
journalist, who had written up Stratford-on-Avon and Shakespeare, 
Stoke Pogis and Gray, Hursley and Keble, and proposed to write 
about Miss Yonge and Otterbourne. I wonder what on earth he 
found to say. Miss Yonge herself, according to a popular story, 
once wrote a four-page letter to a visitor merely to ask if she had 
dropped a button off her glove, and perhaps American talent was not 
behindhand. 

Miss Yonge’s position among those women of the last century who 
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have influenced its life and thought, is not easy to define precisely. 
I would not willingly over-estimate it, nor too straitly follow the 
French proverb which bids us put only wreaths on open graves ; so I 
hesitate a little, fearing to be accused of exaggeration, if I place her 
second among such women-workers to the late Queen. Two months 
ago I should have stated such a belief without hesitation, feeling 
entirely convinced that a woman who has dominated ten impres- 
sionable years in the lives of tens of thousands of girls, and not a few 
young men, has been a great power; and feeling placidly content 
with the quantity and quality of men and women whom I have heard 
express 4 similar view; but bewilderment fell upon me one morning 
when I took up a dozen papers and read one contemptuous criticism 
after another on work which two generations of English folk have loved 
and reverenced since they could spell. It was not some witless young 
journalist trying to be smart according to his unhappy lights; it was 
not some Nonconformist or non-Christian critic repaying disapproba- 
tion with ridicule, whose comments puzzled me. The vexation of the 
jatter critic is perfectly comprehensible and pardonable, for Miss 
Yonge understood very little of his ideas and disliked extremely all 
that she did understand. Nonconformists were the naughty children 
of her schoolroom party, vexatious though reclaimable, while pro- 
fessed non-believers could only be written of in a frightened whisper. 
The comments of the former class of critic are equally comprehensible, 
for he regards statesmen, ecvlesiastics, and artists as great leaders 
when they write or cause to be written monthly accounts of their 
houses, dresses, ties, pens, dogs, cats, amusements, forth-coming 
pictures, first books and opinions on War Office reform ; and a person 
who does not do this is to him simply an old-fashioned nonentity, a 
“writer for the Parish Library,” as one of these youths sweetly 
remarked about Miss Yonge. Another of them did indeed graciously 
allow that “there is something in her books besides sanctified 
twaddle”; but I gather in general from this criticism that the Lower 
Fifth Form of the provincial Grammar School does not admire Miss 
Yonge’s life work. 

I am bewildered, however, by the verdict of certain other critics 
whose judgment cannot lightly be put aside, and who believe that 
her work is now old-fashioned and its interest and influence a thing 
of the past. “There probably never was a trained critic,” says 
Literature, “who ranked Miss Yonge’s work very high, or derived 
acute pleasure from its perusal.” An older era of literature has 
passed away with her, we are told, and a fresh generation has arisen 
which knows little of her books. ‘The kind of incidents which she 
thought attractive and interesting,” says a very kindly critic in the 
Daily Telegraph, “the gentler and more affectionate psychological 
analysis to which she was wedded, make her seem old-fashioned to 
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those who have been trained in the work of George Egerton, Iota, 
and Sarah Grand.” With this is coupled some censure on her lack 
of humour, prolixity, and historical inaccuracy. 

Who are Miss Yonge’s readers and what are her own intentions 
with regard tothem? I should range the readers between the ages 
of eight and eighteen, presuming that the Little Duke is compre- 
hensible by the former and JZeartsease and Unknown to History still 
acceptable to the latter; and Miss Yonge wrote for them believing, 
as she said herself, that she would have to give an account at last to 
their Maker for every word she had written. Now these are ages 
when exact accuracy of historical detail—(so far as such a thing is 
possible at all, which is not very far: ‘Thank goodness,” said a 
companion of mine in the History School at Oxford, who got a 
brilliant class with eight months’ reading, “history is an inexact 
science and my imagination is as good as most men’s”’)—such 
accuracy, I repeat, matters far less than a sound appreciation of 
general life and atmosphere. A very clever young lecturer in history 
told me only a few weeks ago that Miss Yonge’s Cameos of history 
are of the greatest use to her in teaching. “I do not go to them for 
facts,” she told me, “but for colour, and a compound of Stubbs and 
Cameos in my brain produces rather a serviceable lecture.” In an 
historical novel it is surely a well recognised rule that the story comes 
first ; if you over-load it with dates, explanations, theories, facts and 
other matters which, as a little maid put it to me once, “I only know 
in term-time,” your laudable work will die young, as it deserves to die. 
Similarly with jokes, which the average child detests in a story; they 
are passed over with impatience or blank uncomprehension, and an 
author who is always “funning,” as the small folk call it, would 
simply be put aside. A sense of humour Miss Yonge certainly had; 
but a cascade of jokes would have alienated half her young readers. 
At that age we want a long, full, clear narrative, telling very simply 
of a simple life which is known and loved because it is known—a life 
where the same motives which yesterday prompted the young reader 
to smack her sister or rebel against the governess, are to-day prompt- 
ing the heroine of this book to do the same thing. Charlotte 
Yonge’s power of describing in interesting fashion and great detail 
this family life, and telling a charming story about it, is simply 
unrivalled and unapproached by any author I know in England or 
France. 

Madame de Ségur, to whom I should assign second place in this 
art of describing family life, has no grasp of her story. Charming 
incidents succeed one another in Les Vacances and Les Matheurs 
de Sophie ; the little people’s chatter and games and wves are photo- 
graphed one by one as correctly as the crowd in a biograph-picture ; 
jokes and double entendre are rigorously excluded, and philosophical 
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reflections are written (metaphorically) in words of one syllable; but 
Madame de Ségur has absolutely no idea of writing a consistent well- 
knit dramatic story. 

In historical romance no one would deny, I suppose, that Miss 
Yonge’s power of re-creating the atmosphere of by-gone centuries 
in a few words is extraordinarily vivid; the authors of Henilworth 
and Esmond were not greater artists in this respect than the authoress 
of the Caged Lion or the Dore in the Eagle's Nest, and I doubt 
whether Scott himself ranged over a wider field of history. The 
Patriots of Palestine (to mention a few stories which occur readily 
to one’s mind) begins in the year 174 n.c.; the Litt/e Duke takes us 
into the tenth century ; the Caged Lion and the Penniless Princesses 
are pictures of the fourteenth century; the Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, 
of Germany under Maximilian; the Prince and the Page, of the last 
Crusade ; while the JZistory of France, the Story of the Christians and 
Moors in Spain, and the nine volumes of Cameos from English History, 
are not light tasks or open to any very serious accusation of inaccuracy. 
Miss Yonge, in fact, cared a great deal about truth, and some very 
incisive remarks were written to me once about a fairy-book in 
which I had made some blundering reference to the battle of Agin- 
court. I remember on another occasion I was having tea with her, 
and fell into conversation with another guest about some point con- 
nected with the growth of pineapples. The lady in question “ won- 
dered” whether they grew in a certain way, and I “ believed ” they 
grew best in a certain other way. At the end of a minute or two 
Miss Yonge’s voice broke into the discussion with a quiet: ‘“ Let us 
now find out ;” and we were soon provided with a horticultural book 
which settled the question. 

Truly, when you have finished or even embarked on a course of 
literature which comprises the Yel/ow Aster and the Beth Book, Miss 
Yonge’s psychology does seem a little tame, though I hold a private 
opinion that if two or three of her stories had not been written by a 
lady whose work was already labelled “for children only,” they 
would have been greeted with general delight. Ilow many a score 
of writers have had cause to sympathise with Voltaire’s wrathful 
ery to the audience who yawned over one of his adaptations of Greek 
tragedy : “‘ Applaudissez done, imbéciles! c’est de Sophocle”! But 
again, I ask, who are the readers chosen by Miss Yonge? I know 
large numbers of them rather well, and I really doubt very strongly 
whether Madame Sarah Grand would interest them. I have not the 
slightest desire to preach against the modern novels of London and 
Paris. Adultery and seduction, sermons on the equality of the sexes, 
and pages of epigrams mostly quite honestly come by—(for, after all, 
an epigram only requires pen, ink, paper and an idea, of which the 
first three may be one’s own)—all these command large and interested 
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audiences, and I say why not? But the editor of a popular and by 
no means “goody” magazine once returned a doubtful story toa 
popular writer with the comment that he preferred interesting stories 
“with a true gospel tone,” and an immense majority of readers, 
young and old, agree with this taste. 

Is Miss Yonge interesting? Of course, when Laura puts ona 
bonnet and shawl, instead of a golf cape and sailor hat, to go out and 
meet Philip, the young reader of the Weir of Redelyffe fidgets for a 
moment ; and Amy’s tears—(Mr. Clement Shorter calculates that she 
cries 369 times in the course of the story, a number which is only ex- 
ceeded by the lachrymose Ellen Montgomery in the Wide Wide World) 
—are a tiresome part of that rather morbid work, which, personally, I 
like the least of all Miss Yonge’s stories. But Sir F. Palgrave tells a 
story (repeated in Mr. W. Warren’s Keb/eland) of how he and Tennyson 
were once travelling in Cornwall, and oceupied the same bedroom in an 
inn. For hours during the day-time Tennyson had been reading the 
Young Stepmother, and in bed he went on reading it. Suddenly he 
cried out: “I see daylight now; he is going to be confirmed”’! and, 
well satisfied, he put out the candle and went to sleep. Dr. Whewell, 
the well-known Master of Trinity, described the Clerer Woman of the 
Family, as the best novel in the English language; and the present 
Bishop of Winchester once said that though it was thirty years since 
he had read the Liti/e Duke he remembered perfectly every detail of the 
story. The influence exercised by the Heir of Redelyffe on William 
Morris, Burne-Jones, and some of their friends at Oxford, has been 
quoted so frequently from Morris’s biography that it need not be 
dwelt on here. A thousand grown-up folk, yesterday, to-day, and 
for years to come, have gone and will go to Charlotte Yonge’s books 
for pure love of studying such serene faith and high ideals as live in 
them. Most of us to-day know rather intimately what it means to 
be tired in mind and soul and body ;—deadly tired so that movement 
is hardly possible and quiet hardly tolerable; so that the thought of 
theatres and dinner-parties is horrible and the idea of solitude is 
worse ; when a man who sympathises with us would rouse us to a 
frenzied denial of any malady, and a man who made a joke or told a 
funny story in our presence would endanger his life. It is in these 
moods that literature like the Daisy Chain is a necessity, and I sym- 
pathise with an admirer of Miss Yonge who, according to an 
interesting biographer in the Scottish Standurd-Bearer, has worn out 
two copies of Pillars of the House, to which she always resorts when 
tired or not well. It is not only that its story can distract attention ; 
a hundred books can do that, and your tortured nerves would not give 
a penny for such distraction. Just as a man in adversity hates to 
“‘see faces”—to see unsympathetic eyes looking at him with cold 
curiosity and speculation ;—so a soul in torment does not want to have 
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a string of epigrams dangled and danced before its sick eyes. It 
wants medicine; the quiet pure narrative of men and women who are 
living lives with something in them besides fret and hurry and 
money-making, the gentle tonic of a well-described spiritual conflict 
fought on some narrow Christian field, with the simplest alternatives, 
and victory assured beforehand to the right side; with, above all, a 
well-knit story to which such victory will make a clear difference. 
A theological tract bound up as a novel will not answer the same 
purpose. One of the points about Miss Yonge’s books which appar- 
ently irritates many readers is that she quietly takes for granted the 
truth of her own theological views; but, as the Spectater remarked in 
an able article about Miss Yonge’s work: “In this country and 
America a story, if it has any strength of its own, gains instead of 
losing in popularity from a religious flavour. No novel with power 
in it will now fail because it is intended to inculcate a particular 
belief, and no character will be despised because it is the product 
mainly of a special creed.” 

It is not, however, as a nerve-doctor, an historian or a rival of 
Madame Sarah Grand that Miss Yonge finally appeals to our judg- 
ment, but as a writer of stories for young folk. Do children to-day 
read her books? Is she still a living active influence among them ? 
I feel myself on surer ground in answering these questions. About 
historical accuracy, theology, nerves, and literary style, I speak (or 
ought to speak) in diffident tones; but the other is a matter of fact or 
the contrary, and from wide, real, personal knowledge I can assert 
that the modern child does read Miss Yonge’s books, reads them 
again and again, reads three, four, half a dozen of them straight on 
end, chooses them for prizes, asks friends to buy them for him or her, 
quotes them consciously and unconsciously, and alters habits and 
speech according to some hero and heroine in them. I am sorry to 
disagree £0 positively with far abler critics of literary work, who call 
Miss Yonge out of date and unknown to the rising generation; but 
the critics are absolutely wrong. A little lady of my acquaintance, 
one among a score of such devotees, lately read the Pillars of the 
House, finished it, put it away and looked for another book. Not 
immediately finding anything to her taste she began the Pi//ars of 
the House again and read it straight through once more. As she 
was bringing it down to the library after this she opened the second 
volume, caught sight of a description whose connection with the story 
she had forgotten, and opened the first volume to find out to what it 
referred. The temptation was irresistible and she took the book 
back and read it through again for the third time. Another small 
person, somewhat younger, who was allowed a fairly free choice of 
books (and who, being accustomed to hearing sisters or servants told 
to “keep an eye on her,” usually announced gravely: “I’m going 
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to look for a new book; please to keep an eye on me’’) can hardly 
be made to read or listen to any stories except a selection of Miss 
Yonge’s and two of Mrs. Ewing’s. New books are nearly always 
greeted half way through with: “Oh, it is.sodull! Do read me 
the Little Duke again!” In an extremely modern school, patro- 
nised by some small friends of mine, and where the children range 
in age from twelve to eighteen, I caused an inquiry to be held 
recently about the popularity of story writers. Every one had read 
some of Miss Yonge’s books. ‘Tastes differed about all of them, but 
on the whole the Heir of Redclyffe was the least popular and Unknown 
to History the most popular. The Stokesley Secret was praised by 
a large chorus, because “the children are so natural.”” Comparisons 
were made between Stanley Weyman’s and Miss Yonge’s historical 
novels, and a girl said: “I like Miss Yonge’s much the best; she 
makes the history seem so real, as well as the other part, so they are 
much more interesting”; thereby obviously summing up her com- 
panions’ opinion. I could repeat a hundred of such stories. In 
London and country houses kind hostesses often indulge my pre- 
ference for having breakfast in the school-room, tea in the nursery, 
and a child companion on each side of me at lunch ; our conversation, 
like that of our elders, ranges over art, literature, games, scandal, 
money-spending, and parties, and I should be sorry to have to bear 
a part in it without an intimate knowledge of Miss Yonge’s story- 
books. If this love of her work has gone on for half-a-century, the 
sermons preached in these seventy volumes by the noble and pure 
young lives therein described being sent far and wide over the 
English empire and half Europe and America besides, am I wrong 
in claiming for her immense power in the past and present and long 
years of life to come? The quiet faith and the note of high triumph 
which rings through these histories of endurance and struggle are 
qualities which make books live on. A thousand vivisectionists, a 
hundred or two of whom might disappear any day without any one 
being much the wiser or the worse, are at hand to pick to pieces our 
souls, and show us where the machinery goes wrong and why; but 
the few torch-bearers who show us the way to victory always, and 
whose work leads young enthusiasms, and shapes young ambitions 
and dreams, cannot be allowed to die. In truth they do not die. 
The face and voice which a few lucky mortals knew and loved pass 
out of sight for a time, but round and above the vacuae sedes et 
tnania arcana is “a light shining in darkness,” and an echo of the 
voice to which children, and even some of their elders, were well 
content to listen when it said: ‘ This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
Epwarp H. Coovrr. 
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Foreicn criticism has been very freely applied to our military insti- 
tutions during the course of the Boer War. Among much that is 
ill-natured, unfair and unfavourable, there have been some pregnant 
utterances. The most significant, as emphasising the opinion of an 
independent observer, is the view taken by an Austrian officer of 
high rank and distinction. Lieut.-Field-Marshal Gustavus Ratzen- 
hofer ended a lecture, given at Vienna in November last, by remark- 
ing that it did not require any preternatural insight to prophesy 
what steps will be taken in regard to Army Reform, the desire and 
necessity for which had been as clearly made manifest of late as on 
former occasions. ‘“ What will England do? Simply nothing. The 
same as it did after the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, the Afghan war 
—nothing. A nation like the British is too deeply imbued with its 
political constitution, especially in its relation to the army, to ex- 
change its character. Minor collateral changes there may be, but 
there will be no thought of conscription.”’ 

Whether the result will bear out this prognostication the future alone 
can show. For the present we have to be content with the “ something,” 
if it deserves the name, which is contained in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 
To many anxious minds who have subjected it to searching examina- 
tion it seems little better than “ nothing.” It is no more than a hasty, 
ill-digested attempt to solve a problem of the most portentous mag- 
nitude. It would have tried the administrative genius of a Carnot, a 
Scharnhorst, or a Cardwell, and has, so far as we may judge from 
the first essay, altogether eluded the superficial treatment given to 
it. That Mr. Brodrick is himself in doubt of its efficacy may be 
seen from the language he employed in introducing his proposals. 
His introduction, which was undeniably dexterous in its manipu- 
lation of dry facts and figures with which he had no intimate 
acquaintance, had throughout a doubting and distrustful tone; it was 
always, “I hope,” and “TI trust,’ and “I believe,” never “I am 
sure”; the strongest phrase is that “it is expedient,” he shrinks from 
the assertion that “ it is possible” to do certain things. The boons 
and benefits he foreshadows are at best but problematical. He has 
in fact rushed on to ground honeycombed with pitfalls in pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp ; his “new model” is to be compounded of phantom 
soldiers organised only on paper. The sooner and more widely this 
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is realised the smaller and less bitter the disappointment that is 
inevitable. 

The new scheme fails altogether at the outset. It misses the one 
point on which everything turns, the adequate provision of personnel. 
What we want and must have, unless we are to lapse again into the 
old parlous state of unpreparedness, is a sufficiency of men, an army 
adequate for all requirements and demands. This ‘s the pith and 
essence of the whole matter. Kverything else is dependent on it. 
All our trouble has come of the lamentable weakness of our military 
forces; a weakness not entirely numerical but extending to arma- 
ments, immediate fitness for service, and reserves of a kind to ensure 
substantial staying power. Many scapegoats have been sent out into 
the desert bearing sins that should be visited upon those responsible 
for this one paramount shortcoming. It is idle to talk of Army 
Reform, that vague expression made to cover so many various 
desiderata: to wit, a better system in the War Office, improved 
methods of field training, higher education of officers and so forth, if 
the army itself is too small. Such needed reforms—many it is to be 
feared rather fanciful than real—are but secondary to adequate 
fighting power. To sufficiently increase that is the crying need of 
the hour, and it is just that which we cannot count upon even with 
the most hopeful interpretation of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 

Let us look at his chief proposals more in detail: chief in point of 
importance although by no means first as regards adequate treatment. 
Our first need, as has been said above, is the proper provision of 
fighting strength, available at any time and in any direction at home 
and abroad. To meet this we are promised the magnificent addition 
of 11,500 regular troops, a contingent of doubtful acquisition more- 
over; but, in addition, a newly-constituted Militia of 50,000, 25,000 
more Yeomanry, and 40,000 specially trained Volunteers are to be 
on hand for home defence. The first-named is the only tangible 
reinforcement, inasmuch as it is to consist of eight garrison or veteran 
battalions for continuous service in the two Mediterranean fortresses 
of Malta and Gibraltar, and is to be utilised with certain other new 
levies, Marines and native troops, in releasing eighteen battalions for 
general service. The gain here is indeterminate and may be dis- 
appointing. It would be unfair to depreciate the value of the 
veteran battalions, yet we cannot view their employment in this way 
without some misgiving. They may be deemed good seasoned troops, 
but they cannot but be of waning quality, for soldiers age prematurely, 
while continuous service in the narrow limits of two small dependencies 
will surely react upon their conduct and temper. There are few 
sets-off to a life of protracted monotony spent in the unceasing round 
of guards and garrison duty; marriage and domesticity tend to 
lessen military usefulness, while the temptations to intemperance are 
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very potent. The defence of two such strong places should not be 
entrusted entirely to aged and possibly discontented fencibles. How- 
ever, it is not yet certain that these veteran corps will take practical 
shape, for the service does not appear tc be highly attractive to the 
class it is proposed to enlist. Again, all the adverse conditions of 
approaching degeneracy bear upon the newly-designed Militia reserve, 
50,000 more veterans, linesmen of fourteen years’ service, and Militia 
men of ten years,a body of troops for which no clear raison d'étr« 
can be pleaded. They are intended solely for home defence, in 
other words they cannot help the regular army where it most needs 
help, and they take the place of the present Militia reserve, which 
was a distinct boon to the Line. The same is to be said of the con- 
templated addition to the Yeomanry, an increase we cannot count. 
upon securing, and also of the 40,000 specially trained Volunteers. 
All these newfangled reinforcements are to strengthen the second 
line, which is or may be made equal to all exigencies, but they do 
not add a man to the first line, which is notoriously too weak. 

This brings us to the cardinal defect in the new measures : that they 
altogether ignore the real crux of the situation. No effort is made, 
the necessity does not seem to be in the least appreciated that our 
army has never in late years been equal to the demands made upon it.. 
It has met normal demands with the greatest difficulty; the abnormal 
it cannot cope with at all. These latter are by no means finite; we 
may look to see their steady development with the growth of Empire, 
and yet few people seem to realise it, our rulers least of all. It will 


be well to pause for a moment to consider the nature and incidence of | 


the duties imposed upon our regular army, a point on which much 
misapprehension prevails. 

Some time back Lord Lansdowne, speaking at Edinburgh, sought 
to define these duties. The first, as he put it, was the defence of 
these islands; the second, the garrisoning of India and out-stations ; 
the third, the provision of an expeditionary force for any external 
war. A moment’s consideration must show that it is erroneous to 
take its duties in this order. All experience is against it. Although 
the fear of invasion is a continual bugbear, it has only once been 
accomplished for centuries, when the French General Humbert made 
a successful descent upon Ireland, and he did not greatly prosper. 
Without entering into the larger question of the protection afforded 
by an all-powerful navy, naturally our first line of defence, it will 
be readily conceded that, given the judicious marshalling of the 
defensive forces provided ad hoc, the country might be made reason- 
ably safe against hostile attack. That attack, as we have been 
lately reminded by numerous expert writers, is never likely to 
be carried out on a scale greater than we could easily meet and 
probably repel, and for the simple reason that invasion would he 
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unnecessary were our navy destroyed. These islands would no doubt, 
then, be starved into submission. In short our regular army does 
not exist primarily for home defence. The forces actually in existence, 
if properly and intelligently organised, can deal with that—a very 
remote contingency. It is quite otherwise in regard to the second 
and third objects. The needs for foreign service are constantly 
present and as regularly increasing ; while the frequency of external 
war is the strongest argument in proof of the inevitable necessity of 
being prepared for it. 

The great question of the hour is how to recast or reform our 
military institutions so that we may have a sufficient force always at 
disposal for minor and major expeditions of the constantly recurring 
small wars; or for any such stupendous task as that of the conquest 
of South Africa, say, the holding of Egypt, or the preservation of 
India. Mr. Brodrick has not attempted to deal with this except in the 
most trifling fashion. In 1899 we entered, no doubt too lightly, upon 
a war which has been barely completed by a great army of 250,000 
men, and yet with this experience staring us in the face, with the by 
no means remote chance of a second similar crisis, the only addition 
now proposed for the regular army amounts to 11,500 men. More- 
over, there is but too good reason to fear that the proper quota of 
men will never be forthcoming unless we entirely revise our methods 
for obtaining them. It is in this particular that Mr. Brodrick has 
again failed to rise to the occasion. He counts too confidently upon 
the stimulus given to recruiting by the war fever acting upon an 
adventurous and patriotic race. This fine spirit might be trusted, 
almost implicitly, to fill the ranks in times of emergency, but it will 
undoubtedly flag before long when the excitement or urgency dies 
-down. Many causes will certainly contribute to weaken the stream 
setting towards enlistment: one, the most potent, being that the 
market has now been largely forestalled. It has been estimated 
that under ordinary conditions the annual contingent of youths 
willing to serve is a fixed quantity, and that if sentimental or other 
inducements have drawn in increased numbers one year, or two, or 
three, in succession, then in following years there must be an equal 
decrease in the numbers who offer. Moreover, the gaps will be far 
greater, although we shall have fewer to fill them. It was very 
forcibly pointed out in this Review last month by another writer, 
that the regular army has been depleted terribly during the last 
two years by the wastage of war, and on top of this there will be 
a vast exodus from the ranks of men invalided, time expired, or 
due for the Reserve. Discharges of all kinds have long been sus- 
pended ; foreign reliefs have hung fire; we have in fact “used up 
our army.” The First Class Army Reserve is no longer the fine 
force of 80,000 men as it stood before the war, within easy reach 
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and readily answering the call; it has dwindled down to some 
20,000, and even with the immediate accretion of those waiting 
to join it, several years must elapse before it can reach its old 
strength. Again, the better terms offered the Militia, a force 
which by its constitution cannot be used abroad except by its own 
motion, will assuredly affect recruiting for that regular army which is 
always ready “ to go anywhere and do anything.” There is drainage 
loss on one side, scanty replenishment to be feared on the other. 

The result will surely show itself ere long in the attenuated bat- 
talions and skeleton army corps on which we are invited to depend in 
future, mainly for offence, but also for home defence if required, and 
within reach. It cannot be believed that these three first or Regular 
Army Corps will ever approximate in strength and constitution to the 
ideal laid down by the best authority. Although in theory two 
Army Corps (only) have been for years supposed to be in readiness, 
perfect in all points, to take the field, this was never quite the 
fact at any time under the conditions which have hitherto obtained. 
In proof of this assertion it is only necessary to compare the ideal 
Army Corps as laid down by the best authorities, or, as the first was 
organised for the South African war, with the figures showing the 
numbers on hand at some period antecedent to that war, say, in the 
year 1897. The theoretical establishment of an Army Corps is as 
follows : 25 battalions of infantry, 2 regiments of cavalry (in addition 
to the cavalry brigade, or brigades, with independent organisation), 
and 108 field guns, making a total of all ranks and categories of 
some 37,000 men. On this basis, in times past, the total required 
was 74,000 men, and 216 guns; in the future, with the three Army 
Corps proposed by Mr. Brodrick, for defensive, offensive, and external 
purposes, this total would be 111,000, his suggested total of 130,000 
being made up by the cavalry three divisions, or six brigades of three 
cavalry regiments each, one battalion of mounted infantry, and six 
batteries of horse artillery. 

Now, in 1897, the effective strength of the regular army at 
home was 100,000 men of all arms—more than enough it would 
seem at first sight to provide for the minimum two Army Corps, but 
altogether unequal to the new maximum of three. But even in the first 
case very serious deductions must be applied before the resultant 
effective force could be put in the field. Thus, as shown in the 
“General Army Return,” more than 30,000 men were under 
twenty years of age, and just 51,000 under twenty-one years; in 
other words, more than half the whole total were youths still 
too immature, if not altogether unfit, for service in the field. 
Their places would, of course, be filled by calling up the First 
Class Army Reserve, a process clearly anticipated by the system, for 
these reservists are no more than men on furlough, and, as has been 
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fully proved, within immediate call. The Reserve was, in the first 
instance, sufficient to stiffen the two Army Corps with a fair balance 
remaining, but for the three corps every man would have to be absorbed. 
The 130,000 men of the present scheme could only be got by the 
absolute exhaustion of the Reserve. No doubt the immaturity of 
those left behind would gradually disappear with physical develop- 
ment, and they would provide within a year or two considerable 
accretions of strength in the shape of drafts for the front. But it 
must be obvious that, at the first call to complete even two Army 
Corps, the greater part of the first and second lines must be pushed 
into the front, and that, for a third, not a single seasoned soldier, not 
an atom of regular reserve would be left in the country. For years 
past, despite the warnings of expert advisers, the Government and 
the nation have been content to leave it at that; to believe, blindly, 
that the regular forces were sufficient for all ordinary needs, and that 
no extraordinary demands could possibly be made. There has been 
a rude awakening from this fools’ paradise, and yet even now the last 
dread lesson has not been taken to heart. The great problem has 
been left untouched. When nothing will serve but an entirely new 
departure, we are offered 11,500 nearly worn out soldiers; instead of 
complete reconstitution on different principles, and on ever so much 
larger lines, we are to be content with a beggarly provision which 
may jeopardise our hold on the Mediterranean. 

Not only is the promised reinforcement ridiculously meagre, but, 
small as it is, there is no present assurance that it is obtainable. What 
is, however, far more serious, is the grave doubt whether the quotas 
required for the current ordinary needs will be found in the future. 
Mr. Brodrick is sanguine on the subject, basing his hopes on the brisk 
and plentiful supply of recruits recently forthcoming. Few who have 
any intimate knowledge of the recruiting question will share his 
confidence that sources of supply will continue to be so fruitful. 
That the voluntary system has not failed in a great crisis is an 
untrustworthy inference. Response has always been ample on great 
occasions, in the heat and excitement of national danger, when the 
appeal is made to the great heart of the nation, and the noble spirit 
of the people. In ordinary times recruiting shows bewildering and 
inexplicable fluctuations. The numbers obtained during the last 
twenty years vary from 25,499, the lowest (1881), to 39,847 in 1892, 
the mean being about 34,000. These are the published figures, and 
were within Mr. Brodrick’s reach, and if he examined them he would 
hardly have laid so much stress upon the hopeful signs afforded by 
one particularly stimulating period of supply. There is much food for 
thought in the returns of recruiting, and if we read between the 
lines there is ground for great misgiving as to the nature and 
quantity of the material picked up by the recruiting sergeant. As a 
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rule, not half the number of men who. come forward are finally 
approved as recruits. Take the year 1898 for example. Just 
84,626 persons went through the preliminaries, and only 38,890 
were finally approved; the rest melted away under medical tests, 
disappeared, deserted, or were rejected prior to, or after, attestation. 
Moreover, within the year 5,774 deserted, and although recapture or 
detection as re-enlisted in other corps reduced this total by about 
half, there was a net loss to the numbers shown as joined during the 
year. The conclusion is inevitable that no great reliance can be 
placed upon the steady influx of recruits in anything like sufficient 
volume, except under the special and peculiar inducements of war 
service, and on vastly increased rates of pay. When these are with- 
drawn the stream will assuredly dwindle away tothe old meagre and 
unsatisfactory conditions of things. 

It may be thought that, as the only alternative, we must fall back 
upon compulsion. Not so; not yet at least, or until all other remedies 
have been tried that would tend to quicken the too sluggish flow. 
One of the strongest objections to Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is that he 
has made no serious effort to attract more and a better class of 
recruits by improving the conditions of service. Much more is wanted 
for this than the addition of cubicles to barrack rooms and promising 
increased comfort in daily life. A higher wage is essential if the 
State is to compete on equal terms with other employers of labour ; 
but to appreciably increase the Estimates is no part of the Government 
programme whatever. else it may be disposed to try. That better 
pay would secure greater numbers has been practically proved by 
the affluence of recruits of a better stamp for the Imperial Yeomanry. 
Granted that in their case the money bribe was too extravagant for 
application to the regular rank and file, a smaller rate of increase 
would probably suffice to give excellent results. There are other 
ways, however, of improving the welfare of the soldier which have 
been often recommended, and indeed tried, which would cost nothing, ~ 
and which would seem to have escaped Mr. Brodrick’s attention. 
This is the removal of restrictions and restraints which are irksome, 
even humiliating, and yet in the judgment of experienced officers are 
wholly unnecessary. Discipline is too exacting, too unyielding ; the 
soldier is tied and bound and hampered at every turn as though he 
was altogether unworthy of trust and unfit to take care of himself. 
If we would promote that individuality which so many, including Mr. 
Brodrick, consider the chief aim of modern military training, we 
must give men greater independence. There should be an end of 
roll calls and check rolls, of barrack gates barred between certain 
hours, of the obligation to appear always in uniform, of the watching 
the soldier’s footsteps with grandmotherly solicitude wherever he 
goes. On the contrary he should when off duty be free to come and 
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go as he pleases, just as the policeman is in every well-ordered force in 
the country. A first step would be the abolition of “ passes,” or the 
need for permission to be absent from or sleep out of barracks. This 
may appear a most dangerous innovation to the conservative mind, 
yet it was tried with complete success in India by a cavalry Colonel 
of progressive views. The privilege was not abused, far from it, the 
General in command grudgingly sanctioned it, prophesying that the 
Bazaar would be sacked some night and burnt down; but the con- 
duct of the men was exemplary, and as a matter of fact the bulk of 
them were at home and sound asleep at 9 p.m. It was enough for 
them to know that they were not obliged to return. Why cannot 
this system be tried experimentally at first, and then adopted if found 
to work well ? 

We have here the germ of a new principle in the constitution of 
our regular army in the future. It is to hold our soldiers upon two 
different obligations: one for general service as at present to carry 
on our current military business, the other by a lighter lien to be 
exacted only upon great occasions. For the first there need be no 
change in the existing terms of service; in the second the soldier 
would return to civil life after the minimum period necessary 
for proper instruction, being only liable to recall to the colours 
whenever wars are afoot. This is but the enlargement of the Reserve 
system, but it would have many advantages over that. The release 
from service would occur within, say, a couple of years, so that every 
man would be still young enough to learn a trade or profession, or 
develop wage-earning ability already partially acquired. Greater 
boons would be in escape from longer service, freedom from exile to 
foreign stations, and in enjoyment of independent home life. There 
is little doubt that service of this kind would be popular enough. 
We have seen of late the almost universal willingness of our able- 
bodied youth to bear arms when there is real work to be done. If 
they were assured that after a fair amount of training they would 
be dismissed to private life, only to come up when called on in some 
great emergency, abundant material would be forthcoming. This 
idea has been strongly advocated by the author of 4 Common-sense 
Army, and he has pointed out how easily it might be carried into 
effect. We need not follow him in his extreme and unnecessary 
suggestion that the abolition of the Militia and Volunteers would be 
an indispensable preliminary, although it is no doubt true that the 
classes that fill them are just those who would supply the Reserve, 
or second class of regular soldiers. That the latter would be superior 
in quality is unlikely, but it would certainly be more useful, for the 
men composing it would be liable for general service and not limited 
to home defences. 

Next after the adequate provision of rank and file comes the 
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question of officers: their present character, the prospects of future 
supply. It has been very generally remarked that Mr. Brodrick has 
paid very little attention to these points. He thinks, probably, that the 
spirit of adventure will always attract Erglish gentlemen to the army 
and its stirring, changeful life, and that although ludicrously under- 
paid, and of late grievously misjudged, the candidates for commissions 
will still greatly outnumber the vacancies. Time alone can settle 
this, but it is the undoubted fact that British officers, especially of 
the junior grades, are very much in request just now. Good or bad, 
there are too few of them, and this has long been the case to an in- 
convenient, even dangerous degree. It is stated on authority that 
last year, at a certain busy period, the total number of troops in the 
Woolwich district amounted to 5,800, and to carry on the duties, 
disciplinary and instructional, there were just seventeen officers, ter 
of whom were second lieutenants, in other words, newly-joined 
recruits. At that time it was impossible to find officers for courts- 
martial, but happily the conduct of the men was so exemplary that 
the convening of these tribunals was rare. What was worse, that 
batteries were often commanded by riding-masters or serjeant- 
majors. To-day the reserve squadrons of cavalry stationed at home 
are almost, if not quite, without troop officers; other reserve regi- 
ments have few, if any, subalterns in the newly decreed garrison 
battalions. Officers are still conspicuous by their absence. Nor is 
there any hope of speedy amendment in these respects. The truth 
is the wastage of war has been terrific. Since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in South Africa 690 officers have lost their lives in action 
or by disease, 1,892 have been invalided home, and the grand 
total of casualties, including prisoners and missing, amounts to 2,599. 
Yet more. From all accounts there will be a very large exodus by 
retirement the moment the war is ended. This is the only protest 
that can be made with dignity to the depreciation, the ungenerous, 
and unjust criticism that has been freely passed upon the most self- 
sacrificing and chivalrous of public servants. 

All who have the honour and highest interests of the King’s 
service at heart cannot but deplore the apparent adoption by Mr. 
Brodrick of the attitude of a certain section of the public. In this 
new scheme of his he not only ignores the manifest claims of 
military officers to improved pay and status but he does not disguise 
his poor opinion of their quality. This is seen in his insistence that 
a keener professional spirit must be instilled into them. He still 
holds, seemingly, the view he enunciated in a contemporary a couple 
of years ago, when he wrote that the officer “ seldom takes his pro- 
fession seriously, and is hardly encouraged to do so. There is little 
enough ‘shop’ talked in the mess rooms, and little real enthusiasm 
except for sporting and social amusements.” A more incorrect 
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statement could not well have been made. Mr. Brodrick’s visits to 
mess rooms must have been few and far between, or he could 
not have heard much of the conversation around, for military 
subjects are constantly, even wearisomely discussed in season 
and out of season, Our officers take quite as lively an interest 
in their business as do their café-haunting comrades on the Conti- 
nent, and they show it in a broader and less pedantic way. As 
regards love of sport, which is by no means as universal as is com- 
monly believed, all who have had any experience of practical 
soldiering are agreed that its lessons are invaluable. The following 
is a chance quotation from a letter in a military periodical, written 
by an officer at the front: ‘‘ Nothing could be more fatally stupid 
than to prevent officers from hunting, polo, shooting, and cricket, 
which give them almost by instinct the very qualities absolutely in 
action, and above all, teaching them instinctively the use of ground 
and an eye for country, without which all book work is time wasted 
and all theories moonshine. I would sooner be commanded in action 
by a fox-hunting soldier, who had been taught all his life to keep his 
eyes open and study the country before him, than by the greatest 
scholar that ever lived.”” The Duke of Wellington and most of the 
Peninsular worthies were noted riders to hounds. 

It may be retorted that our officers have not so greatly shone in 
South Africa as to justify this defence. The best answer to this is 
that strong emphasis has been laid upon failings and shortcomings, 
and that little or no notice has been taken of the incalculable amount 
of good work done. No very accurate account has been taken by 
detractors of the peculiar condition of the South African War. 
As one of the most eminent of modern military writers, Colonel 
Henderson, has said, many critics have been so careless of fact as to be 
forgetful of fair play. ‘‘ The majority of articles” (he is speaking now 
of foreign criticism) “dealing with the campaign are not only 
remarkable for inaccuracy, but display an almost incredible disregard 
of the peculiar features of the theatre of war, of the nature of the 
fighting, of the disloyalty among the Dutch Colonists, and of the 
advantages possessed by the Boers.”” Colonel Henderson, who was 
for some time on Lord Roberts’s staff and deep in his confidence, 
bears the following testimony to the character and quality of his 
brother officers which should be read by ail their detractors, and may 
be especially commended to Mr. Brodrick :—* We may still be per- 
mitted to believe that the training of the British officer involving as 
it does, like that of Wellington, a knowledge of many men, of many 
climates, of many lands, and of many modes of fighting, does more 
to sharpen and quicken both thought and action than a knowledge 
of a single campaign, and the practice of peace manoeuvres under 
varying conditions.” 

Arrucr Grirritus. 
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Ir is difficult to describe quite adequately the sense of disappointment 
bred by a more familiar acquaintance with Mr. Brodrick’s Army 
Scheme. One had hoped so much from it. At first sight it seemed 
to show so clearly that the War Secretary had what some religious 
call “the root of the matter’’ in him. There appeared to be a quite 
unusual deference to the views of non-official army reformers. A 
close study leaves one with the sort of feeling which would be 
engendered if one’s favourite colt failed by a short head to pull off 
the Derby. Mr. Brodrick’s success is that of the three military 
gentleman in Patience : he has achieved his purpose “ not supremely, 
perhaps, but oh, so all but!’’ Only he is dealing with the safety of 
the country, and “all but ” is as bad as not at all. 

There is much in the scheme which demands the highest praise 
—as an idea: the organization of the troops at home into Army 
Corps with a permanent staff; the decentralizing of administration ; 
the enhanced training of the Militia and Volunteers; the formation 
of garrison battalions; the establishment of a proper Militia Reserve 
—all excellent on paper. I shall ignore the criticisms passed on 
points of details; the interchange of battalions for foreign service 
may be a drawback to an ideal scheme, but it is a slight and (blessed 
word !) inevitable one. The Indian draft system may leave the 
Home battalions “ squeezed lemons,” and the Army Reserve may be 
no reserve at all—it was never meant to be in that sense of the word, 
but the war has shown us that our system of mobilization can give 
us such regiments as perhaps the rest of the world could not show. 
And I do not pay much heed to the prophesies of those who say that 
the system of selecting certain Volunteer Corps for service with the 
Army Corps will cause bad blood between the various regiments, and 
hamper the training of those not chosen. That is a point of detail 
which tact and good management, one would hope, would be equal 
to solving. The two main questions to be discussed are: (1) Is 
there reasonable hope that we shall get what is asked for, and (2) If 
we get it, will it be what we require ? 

With regard to (1), Mr. Brodrick would appear to be anxious 
to emulate the example of the famous Irishman who tried to lengthen 
his bed by cutting a piece off the top and putting it on to the 
bottom. It is not proposed to enhance the prospects of the soldiers 
of the Regular forces, but excellent terms are offered to the Militia, 
which will compete with them for recruits. The Volunteers are to 
be increased, and at the same time 25,000 additional Yeomanry raised 
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at a high rate of pay; a Militia Reserve is to be formed of old soldiers 
who have finished their term of colour and Reserve service, while 
at the same time the same class is required to furnish 8,000 men 
for the garrison regiments. As a matter of fact, Mr. Brodrick’s 
plan for the Royal Garrison regiments is foredoomed to failure. It 
is futile to expect that men can be sent back to civil life for five 
years, and then recalled to the colours to serve for nine more in a 
Mediterranean garrison. A proposal more fitted to breed “ wasters” 

yas surely never made, A man who quits the colours with an 
animus revertendi will never settle down into civil life, and the mere 
fact that there is a chance of return will keep numbers more 
restless. Besides, what chance will the veteran of forty, with the 
Army in his blood, and a pension sufficient to keep him in beer and 
*baccy, have of becoming a steady and efficient workman? The 
scheme, in homely language, “will not wash.” It might be better 
if the men were given the option of passing into a garrison regiment 
immediately after the completion of their “seven,” and this vabatlens 
will very probably have to be adopted, if we pin our faith to the 
principle of garrison regiments, but in this case, 8,000 men will 
have to be written off the strength of the first-class Army Reserve. 
I see no great objection to this, but Mr. Brodrick’s figures must be 
revised accordingly. Mr. Brodrick’s whole scheme, however, 
appeared to be based on no considered data. There was not one word 
to show on what grounds he hopes to be able to secure the necessary 
number of men; the whole estimate is based on a rough shot at the 
effect of setting one branch of the service bidding against another by 
the offer of mutually destructive attractions. 

As with the men, so with the officers. At the present time the 
Militia is short of officers, the Yeomanry is short, the Volunteer force 
is very short, yet it is proposed to raise garrison regiments, a Militia 
Reserve, and 25,000 additional Yeomanry, and not one word is 
said as to whence the officers are to come, in whose hands is to be 
placed the training and leading of these forces! Another reason 
why Mr. Brodrick will not get the men he wants, is that he has not 
seen his way to provide a separation allowance for the wives and 
children while the men are out on training. As most young fellows 
of the working-class marry between twenty-one and twenty-eight, he 
will stand to lose every year a large proportion of trained men whose 
wages do not permit of their ss aving enough to go away for a fort- 
night’s training and leave the Missus and the ‘hide in the same 
position of comfort as when they are in full work. It may be said 
that the employers will continue to pay their wages while they are 
away on the service of their country. Some will, no doubt ; but why 
are the patriotic to be penalized in this way ? 

An obvious criticism which will certainly be made on the above 
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is that, beyond the 25,000 additional yeomen, Mr. Brodrick has not 
asked for any more men. All he has asked is that a certain number 
of the Regular forces and Militia shall extend their term of service. 
That is true in theory ; but Mr. Brodrick, besides raising the require- 
ments of the Government as to the efficiency of the available forces, 
based his estimate on an altogether exceptional year, acknowledging, 
I grant, that it is exceptional, but going no further to meet the 
difficulty than by saying that if the present scheme fails, recourse 
must be had to Conscription—a remedy which, for obvious reasons, 
can never suit our needs. Mr. Brodrick’s estimate was, in fact, based 
upon brilliant assumptions which rest on no shadow of a proved 
foundation. We all hope that they may be realized, but hope has 
not even a bowing acquaintance with faith, in this instance. 

There are those who think that the Gordian knot can be cut by the 
granting of additional pay to attract recruits to the Regular Army. 
1 do not believe it. At a moderate estimate, the position of the 
soldier to-day, reckoning pay, food, clothing, lodging, fire, and lights, 
with the incidental advantages of canteen and coffee-room, is at least 
as good as that of the civilian earning from 23s. to 25s. a week, and 
we thus make a fair bid for the services of unskilled labour. To go 
further and attempt to compete in the skilled labour market would 
raise the cost of our army to an altogether prohibitive figure. If 
decent conditions of service are afforded—and Mr. Brodrick’s con- 
cessions in this direction are promising—and a reasonable chance of 
an after-career offered, we shall get as many men as there are to be got 
upon the present terms, and attract a fair number of the superior class 
in whose veins there is a love of soldiering. Whether that number 
will be sufficient for our needs remains to be proved. 

(2.) If we get what we ask for, will it be what we require? 
Well, the first question to be answered is: What do we require ? 
Mr. Brodrick did not attempt to give an estimate of our needs. He 
found, on paper, two Army Corps provided for active service abroad, 
and, in the spirit of Naaman the Syrian, he said, “‘ Be content, take 
three Army Corps.” But why three Army Corps should be the exact 
measure of our needs he did not explain. Nor do I think that it is 
‘within the power of any one to supply the omission. We are never 
likely to try the experiment of invading an European country “on 
our own’”’; if ever we should be driven to such an expedient for the 
sake of finishing off a war in which our navy- had been triumphant, 
the army will have to be trained for the occasion, which will be 
possible of achievement since we shall be able to choose our own 
time to strike our blow. If our active-service army is provided to 
meet obligations towards possible allies, as Mr. Brodrick seemed to 
suggest, it can only be a wing of the allied forces in any case, and an 
Army Corps more or less would make but little difference ; it is for 
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the services of our fleet alone that our alliance would be counted 
valuable. There remain those parts of the world in which we have a 
land frontier, in which we shall have, in the event of war to keep our 
own head. From these we may eliminate South Africa. Our motto 
there is, ‘‘Never again!” and with South Africa we can discount 
the opinions of those critics who are never tired of dinning into our 
ears the “lessons of the war”—the lessons which they draw being 
chiefly of a kind which under no conceivable circumstances can be 
applicable to any other war but this. Critics of the stamp of our 
amiable Austrian friend, Herr von Sosnosky, are of opinion that we 
may require a large army to secure Egypt or South-East India from 
French attack. They forget that sea-power alone has the determining 
of the proportions of a land campaign waged at a distance from the 
bases of the belligerents. There remain two possible fields of action 
—the North-West Frontier of India, and the frontier of Canada. 
In regard to the first, we should, no doubt, have to reinforce largely 
the Indian army, which may be reckoned at 275,000 men, British 
and native. Having regard, however, to the length and vulnerability 
of the Russian lines of communication, and the fact that the possible 
theatre of hostilities is narrow in extent, difficult in conformation, 
and infested with tribes warlike and hostile to an invader, it is 
doubtful whether a very large force is needful, and even whether it 
could be usefully employed. I should be prepared to back 350,000 
good troops to hold India against the Russians till the crack of doom. 
As regards the Canadian Frontier, Canada itself has a Militia, which 
there is no reason to think inferior in quality to that of the United 
States, which did not win unstinted praise in Cuba. These, stiffened 
with 100,000 British troops, would keep the Yankees at arm’s length 
till the cows come home, while the fleet did its work on Chicago, 
New York, Boston, New Jersey, and San Francisco. The one ques- 
tion of grave importance in the event of a war with the States 
would be: How should we fare with the principal source of our 
food supply cut off ?—but that is another story. If this reasoning 
is incorrect, and the fleet cannot consummate our victory by bom- 
barding ports, destroying trade, and facilitating military operations 
against lines of communications, six Army Corps would serve our 
turn no better than three. In the absence of data, then, as to our 
actual needs, let us assume Mr. Brodrick’s estimate to be sufficient, 
and inquire whether he has really provided three Army Corps avail- 
able for active service abroad? Obviously he has not. In the third 
Army Corps are to be included a number of Militia battalions which 
‘an only be sent abroad with the consent of the men. What 
guarantee is there that precisely those battalions would be ready to 
volunteer? None whatever. But if all, or any of them refused, 
their places would have to be supplied by others more complaisant, 
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and this third Army Corps, as an organized tactical body, falls to 
pieces at once. 

But what of home defence ? That, after all, is the vital question. 
Before we can sleep sound o’nights we ought to be assured of such 
an army of home defence that if every man of the Regular forces 
were sent abroad, we should still have a mobile and organized army 
of trained soldiers, properly proportioned as to the three arms, pro- 
vided with departmental troops, and equipped to the last puttee. I 
am neither a “wet bob” nor a “dry bob.” I know that in the last 
resort our safety depends upon the fleet, but I am by no means con- 
vinced that, if we were engaged with, say Russia on the Indian 
frontier, the ‘dear ally” across the Channel might not be tempted 
to try her luck in a “blow at the heart,” such as has been declared 
possible by Von Moltke, Von du Goltz, and her own ineffable 
Mercier. 

Such an attack, if it comes, will come with extreme suddenness, 
and we shall need to meet it a force which can be rapidly mobilised, 
and which will provide us with what Colonel “Lonsdale Hale 
calls an ordre de bataille army, which shall be equal or superior, man 
for man, to the picked troops of our foes, for it is certain that the 
troops for such an assault would be very carefully picked indeed. 

Under Mr. Brodrick’s scheme the home defence army would 
consist of — 


Ordre de Bataille army (3 Army Corps) - .. 130,000 men. 

Garrison of London (Militia and Volunteers) .. 100,000 ,, 

Other Home Garrisons (Volunteers) oa .. 196000 ,, 
Total .. 426,000 _,, 


I have not reckoned the “various staffs” or the number written 
off as recruits, invalids, &e. 

This is an imposing foree—I fear in more senses than one. The 
three Army Corps are to be composed of a certain proportion of 
Regular troops, the bulk of the Militia, and twenty-five selected bat- 
talions of Volunteers, with a mixed Regular and Volunteer artillery, 
and the Imperial Yeomanry as a mounted force, This arrangement 
appears to me to have every vice a scheme can have. It stands con- 
demned by the fact that it is necessary to include a stiffening of 
Regular troops, thus weakening the foreign service army from which 
otherwise the Militia battalions might be excluded, and proving that, 
in the opinion of the War Secretary and his advisers, our Militia and 
Volunteer forces alone cannot provide us with a reliatle army. The 
army is weakly provided with field artillery; I cannot see much 
more than half the proper proportion provided, according to the 
Continental standard; and, perhaps gravest defect of all, it is 
totally destitute of regular cavalry. Of all the pernicious heresies 
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produced by the so-called “ lessons of the war,” that which makes 
belief that the place of cavalry can be taken by mounted infantry in 
operations undertaken against an enterprising foe provided with the 
cavalry arm is about the worst. Perhaps Mr. Brodrick is wise to 
turn the Yeomanry into mounted infantry, since it is impossible to 
see how they are ever to become efficient cavalry, but surely the 
universal opinion of the Continent, the maxims of Clery, the lesson 
of De Wet’s escape at Springhaan’s Nek, might have driven into 
his head the fact that the mounted infantryman is not a horse- 
soldier. 

It is not Mr. Brodrick’s fault that he has not produced a scheme 
calculated to give us a field army for home defence—at least, it is 
only his fault in that he has endeavoured to evolve an army out 
of our already complicated and chaotic want of system, instead of 
making a root-and-branch job of it. To attempt *to make an army 
system “ elastic” by introducing further variations in the terms of 
enlistment, training, and pay, is like trying to make a piece of 
string elastic by tying knots in it. 

I propose to try and show how a Home Defence army may be 
obtained which shall consist of fully-trained men, of greater number 
than Mr. Brodrick’s scheme provides, and at a not greatly enhanced 
cost, which will leave the country safe if every single man of the 
Regular forces is sent abroad. The principle to be followed is the 
transformation of the Militia, our historical defence army, into a true 
dandwehr. 

Under our present system of recruiting, a lad who joins the 
regular forces at eighteen, having served his “seven” with the 
colours, and five years in the Reserve, is lost to the country at the 
age of thirty, just when he is come to the prime of life. For ten 
years longer, at any rate, he is, if things go well with him, as good 
a man as ever he was. I want to see those ten years preserved to 
the country, and I therefore propose the following arrangement :— 
Let all recruiting be, not specifically for the Line or for the Militia, 
but for the Army, and let the lad take his choice at the end of his 
recruit’s course, which might be for one year, at the depdt of his 
regiment, whether he serve in the Regular or the Militia battalions. 
If.he select the Militia, his first term of service will be for eleven 
years (which, with his recruit’s year, will be the equivalent of the 
twelve years’ engagement of the linesman), during which period he 
will come up annually for a month’s training, as at present After 
that, for a further period of ten years, his training will be reduced 
to afortnight per annum. If he elect for the Regular service, he will 
complete seven years with the colours, on the same conditions as at 
present, at the end of which time he will have the option of (1) going 
on for his “ twelve” with the colours; (2) being transferred to the 
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garrison regiments (limited to 8,000 men of good character, as in 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme) ; (3) passing into the Reserve. If he choose 
the latter alternative, he will be liable to be called up for a fort- 
night’s training per annum. It is important that a certain propor- 
tion of the Reserve should be so called up every year, and thus a 
partial mobilization be carried out at uncertain times, This should 
be legalised by the Army (annual) Act. Thus we should always find 
ready to our hands a small, efficient force prepared to embark to fight 
minor campaigns or as a precautionary measure, without embarrass- 
ing our diplomacy by the clash of arms pursuant on a general order 
for mobilization. While the Reservist is up for training, he should 
receive pay and rations at army rates, and separation allowance for 
his wife and family. This, I estimate, would cost not more than 
£30,000. 

At the conclusion of the twelve years’ service, whether the last 
five years of it were spent with the colours, in garrison regiments, 
or in the Reserve, every man will pass into the Militia, coming up, 
with the Militiamen who have also completed their twelve years, for 
the last fortnight of the training of their battalion for musketry and 
field exercises, the terms being as in the training for the Reserve, 
viz., army pay and separation allowance. Besides this, every man 
in this “ Militia Reserve ” (for want of a better term) should be given 
4d. a day retaining fee, 2d. of which should be treated as deferred 
pay for a purpose which I will describe hereafter. Now, if we take 
the number of men who annually conclude their Reserve obligations 
at 20,000, which is a low figure, we shall obtain of men who have 
served in the Regular Army 200,000 in ten years’ time ; of men 
who have served in the Militia, say 50,000 (the figure of Mr. 
Brodrick’s Militia Reserve) ; while we will take the figure of what 
is now known exclusively as the “ Militia” at its present effective of 
100,000 men. This gives us 350,000 men. If we deduct one- 
fourth from the Reserve portion for deaths, illness, disappearance, 
&e., it still leaves us with an effective of 287,000 men—something 
over six army corps of the very finest troops the world can show. I 
will now endeavour to estimate the cost of this force :— 


Reserve pay at 4d. per diem for 187,000 men .. .. £1,130,000 
Army pay and rations during adaiee ‘ae oe 295,000 
Separation allowance for wives and ‘families of Militia 

and Militia Reserve at 1s. 1d. for wife and 2d. per 

day for each child - - a ie say 336,000 


Total .. - £1,761,000 


Say in all £1,800,000, which, of course, does not include the cost of 


clothing and equipment. I have, perhaps, taken too low an estimate 
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of the number of wives and children, but the increase would not be a 
very serious matter. 

With regard to that 2d. a day reserve pay (already reckoned in 
the “ Budget ”’), at the end of ten years’ service each man would have 
a trifle over £30 to his credit. If to that sum were added the £10 
now handed to the soldier at the end of his colour-service, and the 
whole invested in the Post Office Savings Bank for him at 3 per 
cent. compound interest till he was 65, the sum would provide him 
with a modest 3s. a week for his old age. Perhaps some system of 
endowment policy might do better for him than this. This provision 
should be additional to that which Mr. Brodrick proposes to give by 
way of pension to his garrison regiments. It is essential, however, 
that the terms of assurance should be so arranged that the whole sum 
accruing should be payable to the widow or next-of-kin of the soldier 
in the event of his death before attaining the specified age. 

Whatever branch of the service, then, our recruit chooses to join, 
and whichever of the alternatives open to him he chooses to adopt, 
all roads lead to the great army of Home Defence. I do not think 
the extra obligation would be likely to deter recruiting. With the 
advantages offered, it amounts to little more than a fortnight’s holi- 
day in the year, the “ missus and the kids” provided for—much the 
same sort of change which is now so eagerly sought for by Londoners 
in the hopping season. At the same time, I acknowledge that I 
have not yet solved the problem of how to make our cross between 
long and short service a life’s career for the soldier. Two things 
seem necessary :—(1) That the soldier’s chances in civil life should 
be better rather than worse than those of the civilian. (2) That 
there should be a fair number of professional prizes to be obtained. 
Mr. Brodrick talked as though his garrison regiment scheme at last 
pooetiod a career for the soldier. I confess I cannot see it. The 

‘man of forty what’s never learnt a trade” is in an infinitely worse 
position than the man of five-and-twenty, and Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
makes no endeavour to bridge over the gulf between forty and sixty- 
five, when the pension would accrue. As regards the men who take 
on for garrison service, they might be given a first claim on govern- 
ment employment guvantum valeat. But in regard to the whole force, 
I think that it is necessary to get a firm grasp of the principle that 
the responsibility of every man for the defence of the country is 
equal—that payment must be made either in personal service or its 
equivalent in money or in kind. Now in speaking of “ payment in 
kind,” I allude specifically to the obligation on employers of labour 
to give a preference to soldiers, and to make it easy for them to per- 
form the military duties required of them. But this is plainly an 
obligation on employers of labour not shared by the rest of the com- 
munity. Even if the granting of separation allowance, full pay, and 
retaining fee, should nd regarded by the employer as justifying him 
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in striking the soldier off the pay-sheet during his period of training, 
he y2t has to undergo the inconvenience and loss of being without 
his “hands,” or of having to take on temporary, and probably 
inferior, ones to supply their place. I suggest, therefore, that an 
allowance of, say, £1 per head per annum be made to every employer 
of labour who has had in his service for a full year an efficient 
member of any branch of His Majesty’s land forces. This might be 
given by way of remission of income tax, or in whatever way it 
appears the most feasible. The cost of this may be put down, roughly, 
at £500,000 per annum. 

Every effort should be made by Government to equip the men for 
civil life by abolishing useless fatigues, and utilising the time so 
saved in teaching trades. I do not see why the Navy plan should 
not be much more widely adopted of issuing material to such depots 
or regiments as have organized workshops, and having it made up 
there ; also why barrack repairs and painting should not be done by 
soldiers at a trifling remuneration. The money so saved would pay 
for civilians to perform coal-carrying fatigues and the like. The trade 
unions would howl, of cours so—those delectable gentlemen who ob- 
jected to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts employing her grooms to paint 
her stables—let them howl ; we cannot be Burns-ridden at every point. 

As regards professional prizes to which good men may hope to 
attain, better than the chance of obtaining a commission would be, I 
think, the creation of a number of desirable non-commissioned billets. 
If the battles of the future are to be fought in widely extended 
formation, good sectional leading will be more than ever important, 
and for our Home Defence army, a large number of reliable sergeants 
will be required. I would recommend the appointment of, say, 
3,000 men who have done twelve years’ service with the colours, 
and are possessed of a special certificate for musketry and general 
efficiency. Those men should be charged with recruiting, drilling 
of schools, cadet corps, &c. Physical training is of the utmost 
importance in these days of town-dwellings, and drill should be made 
one of the compulsory subjects in all schools earning Parliamentary 
grants. If these men were paid £1, rising to £2 a w reek, it would, 1 
think, be looked upon as a prize, and the cost would be some £250,000 
a year. They should be given each the superintendence of a district, 
and made responsible that reserve men in that district were properly 
registered, and accessible to the call to mobilize. 

With regard to officers, the senior ranks would probably be easily 
filled by men retiring from the Regular forces, but ready, on terms, 
to serve with the Home Defence army. The Goverment should give 
a small grant annually, to field officers of all arms, and all officers of 
cavalry and artillery to assist them in keeping a horse. To obtain 
subalterns, I would make the Home Defence army the only way into 
the regular army, after a qualifying examination in literary subjects, 
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exacting, for the first year, six months training at the depot, a month 
with the regiment, and three months at Woolwich and Sandhurst ; 
for the second and third years, a month’s training with the regiment, 
and eight months at Woolwich or Sandhurst, these institutions being 
retained for instruction of the kind which Greenwich now gives for 
the navy. At the end of the three years a competitive examination 
should be held to fill vacancies in the regular army. We should 
thus, more or less successfully, knock out the crammer. I would 
retain the present class of Militia officer, but make it necessary that 
P.S. appeared before his name ere his first three years’ service expired. 

I come now to the question of organization, reminding my readers 
that I am aiming at the establishment of six complete Army Corps. 
For this purpose 192 battalions of infantry are required. If each of 
the existing Militia battalions was divided into two, with the excep- 
tion of those regiments in which four are linked at present to two- 
battalion line regiments, which would not be strong enough to act as 
feeders to eight Militia battalions, we get the number required, with 
amargin of about 30 battalions. For cavalry we should have 31 
regiments, corresponding to the 51 of the Regular army, each of the 
strength of about 500 sabres. I must confess I should like to see 
the number of regiments increased by five, and I think the increase 
would be to the advantage of the Regular army—we were promised 
something of the sort last year, but it has not been done. Failing 
this addition, the required force must be made up with mounted 
infantry from Mr. Brodrick’s Imperial Yeomanry. The mounted 
troops required are :—Divisional troops, 24 squadrons = 8 regi- 
ments; Corps troops, 6 squadrons = 2 regiments; 6 cavalry 
divisions, each of 3,000 men, towards which I have about 10,500 
cavalry, and require 7,900 mounted infantry. I confess I do not 
like the expedient, but I see no alternative—unless, indeed, the 
Yeomanry remain cavalry.’ For training these troops the Yeomanry 
horses could, perhaps, be borrowed for the necessary periods of time, 
but the Government will have to devise a means of keeping in 
hand a reserve of trained horses on which to mount them in case of 
need. For this force (roughly 230,000 men), according to Conti- 
nental standards, 1,200 guns would be necessary, or 200 batteries— 
20 batteries horse, and 180 batteries field artillery, or 60 brigade 
divisions—in all, about 32,000 gunners. I would suggest that the 
Reserve batteries be organized separately from the Militia proper, 
and that a brigade division consist of two batteries of the former to 
ene of the latter. Thus the Militia proper would be called upon to 
supply €0 field batteries. The whole number ought to be easily 
obtainable by using the reserve of the R.G.A. for field purposes. 

(1) Since the above was written an Army order has been published permitting 
Yeomanry regiments to retain their swords. I trust it may be found possible to retain 
a sufficient number as Cavalry. 
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For these six Army Corps proper staffs should, of course, be kept 
on foot, composed of the officers who would lead them in war. 
Employment for the rather plentiful spare time of these gentlemen 
might be found by giving them a general supervision over the train- 
ing of Volunteers, and directing them to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the ground on which they may have to fight. 
As regards the peace distribution of the force, I would suggest that 
two Home Defence Army Corps might be attached to every Foreign 
Service Army Corps, one or both to be embodied whenever the corps 
to which it is attached is mobilized. Some such distribution as the 
following might be advantageous :— 


FoREIGN SERVICE. HoME DEFENCE. 
p Ye > mp AT e S i ‘4 
Aldershot. Ist Army Corps a Defence Army Corps, poem gee de 
Curragh. 2nd Army Corps - Home Defence Army ‘Corps, mrt 
m3: . a ae Home Defence Army Corps, York. 
Edinburgh. 3rd Army Corps 6th i 3 a Stirling. 


while the unattached battalions might have headquarters, say, at 
Birmingham. 
Now to compose a final budget of the cost of the scheme :— 


Army Reserve (occasional training) .. .. say £30,000 per annum. 
Militia (increased force) pay, &e. ee “a 1,761,000 __,, 
Capitation Grant to employers os .. say 500,000 __,, 
3,000 additional Staff-Sergeants “eh rr 250,000 ss, 

Total ..  £2,541,000 


A portion of the above is alternative to, and a portion supplemen- 
tary to, Mr. Brodrick’s proposed increase; at a guess I should put 
the overplus at a million and a-half; but the greater part of that is 
devoted to additional schemes for attracting recruits, which are, in 
any case, desirable. Our army, as a whole, is the most expensive in 
the world, but I venture to think that this Home Defence army 
would be one of the cheapest, having regard to the quality to be 
obtained. I have made no proposals of consequence for the Volun- 
teers, for, frankly, I do not see how they are to take a place in an 
efficient field army. As a garrison for London providing a point 
(’appui for the field army, they will do excellent service. 

My scheme will, of course, take ten years to bring to fruition, and 
temporary expedients will be necessary in the meantime; but ten 
years is a brief period in the life of a nation. Jena was fought j in 
1806, and the plans of Scharnhorst, which took shape while the 
country was actually under the heel of the invaders, did not bear 
fruit till 1814. It is better to go quietly to work on a scheme which 
has in it the elements of finality than to rely on hand-to-mouth 
experiments evoked under the influence of panic. 

Gerarp FIENNES. 
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Ix summing up the literary work of an age, a distinction must be 
drawn between great enterprises and works of genius. In recent 
discussions as to the- greatest books of the Victorian era, the latter 
alone were considered. Otherwise a leading place must have been 
assigned to the Dictionary of National Biography, which was com- 
pleted last year in sixty-three volumes. The late Mr. George Murray 
Smith, the founder and for nearly sixty years the director of the 
famous publishing business of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., to whose 
liberality of mind and purse the success of this great undertaking is 
mainly due, recently announced that the work, which was to have 
ended with the nineteenth century, would be extended to the end of 
the Victorian era, and that the forthcoming supplement, in three 
volumes, containing the lives of those distinguished Britons who died 
too late for inclusion in their proper place, would contain a life of 
(4:een Victoria by Mr. Sidney Lee. It will be generally felt that 
Mr. Smith acted with his usual good sense in making this alteration. 
It is very fit that the great sovereign whose reign made so remarkable 
an epoch in our literature should close the work which future ages 
will value as much as any literary enterprise undertaken in her time. 
Livery succeeding generation will add its own supplement, with the 
lives of the great men and women who are still to flourish in this 
land, but it will be very long before any attempt is made to improve 
on the encyclopedic treatment of our biographical history down to 
the present day. 

There is now, I regret to say, a necessary suggestion to be made 
as to a farther addition to the scheme of the forthcoming supplement. 
It will surely be the universal feeling that the Dictionary of National 
Biography would be incomplete if it did not contain an adequate life 
of its “ only begetter,”’ as in no ambiguous sense we may call Mr. 
Smith, whose peaceful death on the 6th of April closed a long, honour- 
able, and strenuous career. So much has already been said in the 
daily and weekly papers of Mr. Smith’s great and enduring services 
to our literature in general that little need here be added, especially 
by one who had not the pleasure of his hivaddiip-—0ldi tantum. 
This article was in type before Mr. Smith’s lamented death, and 
elsewhere in it I have spoken of the salient features of his career, in 
which the Dictionary of National Biography was the crowning 
achievement. Here I simply wish to express the desire which will, 
I think, be very generally felt that the scope of the supplement 
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should be extended sufficiently to comprise his memoir; who could 
more appropriately find a place in the work which owed the courage of 
its inception, and in great measure the success of its execution, to his 
zeal for learning and his genius for organisation ? 

In due time we shall, no doubt, have a fuller biography of Mr. 
Smith, in which we may, perhaps, for the first time learn all the 
difficulties and obstacles which he overcame in the production of the 
Dictionary. As his publishing career covered almost the whole of the 
Victorian era, and included some of the greatest names in our recent 
literature, such a biography will be of no common interest to literary 
readers. The delightful reminiscences which Mr. Smith began to 
publish last year in his own magazine show that—as those who have 
ever talked with him on literature know—he was the repository of a 
great deal of fascinating and instructive anecdote, and the world will 
look forward to his life with expectations of a work of both personal 
charm and enduring literary interest. But in the meantime one 
hopes to see a sketch of him in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
where his absence would be deeply regretted, even though it might 
be thought sufficient to write after his name simply Wren’s epitaph : 
“ Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” It is, indeed, a monument 
more lasting than brass. I can remember no publisher of whom it 
could be said with entire truth that he had personally done so 
much to benefit and instruct the reading world. As a rule, the pub- 
lisher’s fame has suffered by contrast with that of “his authors” ; but 
in this case it is an open secret that, without Mr. Smith’s enlightened 
munificence and kindly power of direction, the world would be the 
poorer for one of the most remarkable—if not also, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has claimed, one of the most amusing—books in our lan- 
guage, the Dictionary of National Biography, whose production has 
been truthfully said to make an era in the annals of publishing. 

There will be little question that to people of healthy tastes 
biography is the most fascinating branch of literature in the world. 
It is true that some readers find it a depressing study. When they 
read of a good or clever man, it saddens them to think that they 
can never come up to the level of his attainment ; when they seek 
relief in the Newgate Calendar or George Borrow’s Celebrated Trials, 
they are forced to groan over the depravity of human nature. It 
is for such people that the novelist is the greatest benefactor. As 
Stevenson has pointed out, a romance is charming to unimaginative 
grown folks, because they can identify themselves with the hero of the 
tale: as he turns the pages, the student flashes out his blade with 
Gaston de Marsae or D’Artagnan, he rid:s forth with Lynette to 
conquer her scruples by sheer gallantry of soul, or he carols a song 
and strikes down a knaye with the joyous lips and strong hand of 
Prosper le Gay. But it has not yet occurred to any sane person to 
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flatter himself that he discovered Livingstone, or built the railway 
over Chat Moss, by dint of studying the autobiographical fragments 
of Mr. Stanley, or the Lives of the Engineers, by that sober friend of 
our boyhood, Dr. Samuel Smiles. Again, when one is properly 
shocked by the iniquities of Becky Sharp, or horrified by the marital 
arrangements of Bluebeard, one has the resource of thinking that 
they never happened, after all, which does not exist in the parallel 
cases of Madame de Brinvilliers and Henry VIII. Hence the philo- 
sopher deduces the greater popularity of fiction than of biography. 

But this is an abnormal attitude. The world at large is troubled 
by no such scruples, and the moralist explains that the good man is 
for an example to us, while the bad becomes a beacon warning us off 
the rocks where otherwise we too might come to disastrous shipwreck. 
Thus it is agreed that the proper study of mankind is man—in which 
saying it is convenient for those of catholic tastes to adopt the wider 
connotation of Sir John Ellesmere, according to which the word 
“man” is made to include men, women, dogs, horses, cows, water- 
rats, black-beetles, and all other animals and insects. The depth at 
which the taste for biography is rooted in human nature has been 
deduced by Carlyle from a familiar phenomenon which the ordinary 
mind would scarcely have noted as applicable. ‘ Define to thyself, 
judicious Reader, the real significance of these phenomena, named 
Gossip, Egoism, Personal Narrative (miraculous or not), Scandal, 
Raillery, Slander, and suchlike; the sum total of which (with some 
fractional addition of a better ingredient, generally too small to be 
noticeable) constitutes that other grand phenomenon still called ‘ Con- 
versation.’ Do they not mean wholly: Biography and Autobiography ? 
Not only in the common speech of men, but in all Art too, which is 
or should be the concentrated and conserved essence of what men can 
speak and show, Biography is almost the one thing needful.” 

If the taste for biography begins pretty low down in the scale of 
being, in compensation it rises to considerable heights. The most 
popular book in the world is mainly a collection of lives. In every 
library of any note, a great space is devoted to the biographer 
and his hangers-on. And it is on these shelves that the dust of ages 
has least chance of lying. The countless issues of Boswell that con- 
tinue to pour from our presses are well supported by his numerous 
colleagues, for whom, in spite of Macaulay’s well-known “heightened 
and telling way” of putting the case, the world has still much use. 
It is still as true as it was when Johnson said it, that “ biography is, 
of the various kinds of narrative writing, that which is most eagerly 
read, and most easily applied to the purposes of life.” Unfortu- 
nately there are so many men and so few biographers that this 
study has of late shown signs of foundering under its own weight. 
There are still, of course, a few who recognise the need of pro- 
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portion in their work. They have the good sense to perceive that 
a short life, which is read and remembered, does more credit to its 
author and its subject than a long one, which appears in the lists 
of the circulating libraries and the next day is cast into the paper- 
mill. The Tennysons and Carlyles will always find due attention 
paid to their lives; but a second-rate man incurs more danger of 
oblivion by having a two-volume biography than by doing without 
one, in which latter case he may claim the proud position that a 
Roman emperor gave to Brutus and Cassius by denying them statues. 
Of late years there has been a refreshing readiness to recognise this 
fact, though, so far, it has chiefly been displayed in the case of men 
long dead, who needed a new introduction to the world. It was not 
ever thus. One need only mention the splendid example of brevity 
given by Plutarch, and by Tacitus in his Life of Agricola. In our 
own literature Izaak Walton was perhaps the first to set the fashion 
of this brief kind of biography, though of course he had been antici- 
pated by such excellent little books as Cavendish’s Wo/sey and Roper’s 
More. In the eighteenth century the precedent was largely followed, 
and became classic in Johnson’s Livres of the Pocts. In the next 
generation Scott’s Swift and Dryden, Southey’s Ne/son, and Lockhart’s 
Burns, showed what excellent biographical work could be done on a 
small scale. The lesson was reiterated by Carlyle’s Sterling and 
Macaulay’s biographical essays. Hence seem to have descended the 
various admirable series of biographical monographs, of which the 
earliest and still perhaps the best, was that edited by Mr. John 
Morley, under the title of English Men of Letters. The plan took the 
public taste, and other series have been designed on every sort of 
basis—English worthies, great writers, men of action, English states- 
men, foreign statesmen, theologians, doctors, schoolmasters. All 
represent the triumph of the very sound and ancient idea, that what 
is really vital and permanently important in a man’s life can generally 
be told in a couple of hundred pages, or even in the smaller space 
which Plutarch thought sufficient for Ceesar and Alexander. 

It was considerations of this kind which probably led to the 
inception of that plan of still further compression which has cul- 
minated in our noble Dictionary of National Biography. Given the 
supreme importance of a knowledge of biography, and the tendency 
of biographers to be so prolix that it was physically impossible for 
any man to turn the pages of all the important biographies that 
had been written, it naturally followed that the desirable thing 
was to have a collection of lives of all memorable men in a 
reasonable space. Plutarch gave the ancient world a book conceived 
on these lines, which the accident that he was a man of genius 
has made classic. It would take too long, and be of little in- 
terest, to trace the gradual evolution of the biographical dictionary 
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down to the time of Bayle, whose great work, originating in a modest 
desire to correct the errors of Moréri, may be taken to be the first 
book of the kind that is still consulted. Bayle was a forerunner of 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. Lee, in that his dictionary is not merely a book 
of reference but an extremely readable work. From him descend 
all the modern biographical dictionaries. Until the middle of the 
present century they mostly aimed at taking the whole world for 
their province. The best instances, of course, are provided by the 
two great French collections of the middle of this century: the 
second edition of the Biographie Univcrselle, in forty-five volumes 
(1843-65), and the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, in forty-six volumes 
(1857-66). In England we have never produced anything to com- 
pare with these works, eminently useful in spite of their not insignifi- 
cant errors and idiosyncrasies. In 1842, indeed, the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge undertook such a work, but its scale 
frightened both editor and purchasers. Only the letter A was com- 
pleted in seven volumes, and it was computed that about one hundred 
and fifty would have been required for the whole work. Our country- 
men lack the German taste for encyclopedias in several hundreds of 
volumes, and can only be inclined to disbelieve that a great book is a 
great evil by such excellence of execution as Messrs. Stephen and Lee 
have given us, which those who have examined the fragment of 1842 
do not find in it. 

Meantime a new spirit was in the air. The growth of specialisation 
was affecting biographical work. It was recognised that the spread 
of civilisation was producing too many great men for them all to be 
confined within the limits of a single book. To produce a reasonably 
complete account of all the men and women whose memory the world 
would not willingly let die, is not likely to be attempted again. The 
need for national biography was admitted, just asit was seen that each 
country must produce its own ordnance maps, though a general atlas 
could still show the broader features of the whole world. Nationa! 
biography was not a new idea. Its desirability had occurred to Bayle, 
who explained in the preface to his Dictionary that he would refrain 
from dilating on English lives, because a translation of Moréri was 
being prepared in London, and it stood to reason that Englishmen 
knew more about their own countrymen than he did. Long before 
Bayle’s time national biography had been attempted in this country. 
John Leland was its pioneer, so far as we know. In the first half 
of the sixteenth century he prepared an account of British authors, 
which did not see the light during his life-time. But it served as 
the foundation for Bale’s Catalogue of British Authors, published in 
1548, which has a peculiar distinction, in that it begins with Japhet, 
the son of Noah. The eudax Tap cti genus which inhabits these islands 
is no longer bold enough to claim Japhet as a fellow-countryman ; 
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the Dictionary of National Biography goes back no further than 
Boadicea. The seventeenth century produced not a few diligent 
workers at British biography, of whom Fuller and Anthony 4 Wood 
were the most notable. It was not till 1747, however, that the only 
dictionary of British biography completed up to the present began 
toappear. This was the Biographia Britannica, or The Lives of the 
most eminent persons who have flourished in Great Britain and Ireland 
from the earliest ayes down to the present times. This work, which, 
as Mr. Lee says in his very able lecture on National Biography, 
“still commands the respect of intelligent persons,’ was completed 
in seven volumes and sixteen years. It is remembered by the curious 
for the odd way in which it was saved from ruin. “The spirit and 
acuteness of Campbell,” says Isaac D’Israeli, “the curious industry 
of Oldys, and the united labour of very able writers, could not secure 
public favour. This treasure of our literary history was on the point 
of being suspended when a poem by Gilbert West drew the public 
attention to that valuable work, which, however, still languished, and 
was hastily concluded.” This anecdote shows that the influence of 
minor poets was greater in the eighteenth century than it is now. 
One is happy to think that there has never been the least necessity 
for Mr. Stephen or Mr. Lee to invoke the aid of Mr. Le Gallienne to 
draw lyrical attention to their dictionary. If they had wished to do 
so, one gravely doubts whether the desired result would have been 
achieved ; perhaps even Mr. Kipling could not sell a dictionary with 
his verses, though it is incontestable that he writes better than Gilbert 
West. A new edition of the Biographia Britannica was begun in 
1777. Johnson was invited to edit it, but refused. He afterwards 
told Boswell that he was sorry he had done so, and the world is of 
the same opinion. This new edition sank under its own weight, 
when it had only reached the beginning of F, in 1793: at that 
time the British public had more exciting things to think about 
than the history of forgotten worthies, and booksellers probably 
blamed the French Revolution as they now blame the Boer war. 
Before passing on to consider the dictionary which is now com- 
pleted, it may be worth while to say a little more about national 
biography in general. Mr. Lee treated this question at length in his 
lecture at the Royal Institution, where he defined the scope’of national 
biography as follows :—“ Biography, as it is ordinarily practised, 
is controlled by no national consideration. It works fitfully. Change, 
caprice, domestic partiality, confer on one distinguished man and on 
thousands of lesser men biographic honours; but many others equally 
or more notable are left’ outside the biographic pale. If biography 
is to respond to a whole nation’s commemorative aspirations, its bounds 
must be enlarged and defined, so as to admit, with unerring precision, 


everyone who has excited the nation’s commemorative instincts, 
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while the mode of treatment must be so contrived, so contracted, that 
the collected results may not overwhelm us by their bulk. Biography 
working with these aims and on these lines may justly be called 
national biography.” 

Goethe said that there could be no patriotic art or science, but he 
would have made an exception in favour of biography. The average 
man’s good sense will show the advantages that are to be gained by 
each country working at its own biography. Other things being 
equal, an Englishman is best qualified to write the life of an English- 
man, a Russian that of a Russian, and so forth. We shall thus be 
spared such quaint freaks of learning as are to be found in the pages 
of the useful Biographie Universelle, which expects us, for instance, to 
recognise the ever memorable Mr. John Hales under the disguise of 
Jean Ales, who wrote a tract on schism; and tells us how Theodore 
Hook dined, without an invitation, at the house of a gentleman who 
possessed the characteristically English name and description of “ / 
correct et ponctuel Noll Dick Jack Smith.’ An English biographer 
may incur the censure which has been passed on the memoirs of Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall— 

‘* Men, measures, seasons, scenes, and facts all 
Misquoting, misstating, 
Misplacing, misdating,”’ 
but even such an one may be trusted to steer clear of this particular 
kind of blunder. 

It is not surprising that the wisdom of this plan should have 
dawned on several nations at the same time. Soon after the middle 
of the last century Germany, Austria, and Belgium initiated schemes 
of national biography, under State patronage and subsidised by 
Government money. France is probably hampered by the possession 
of her two great systems of universal biography, for she has as yet 
given no sign of undertaking such a work. Russia and Italy are 
understood to be incubating similar schemes. The United States have 
a cyclopedia of American biography, on a smallish scale, but are 
likely to be long deterred from undertaking a really adequate 
national biography by the enormous difficulty of including all the 
heroes of the Civil War, on the one hand, and the political perils of 
omitting any of them, on the other. In China alone the question 
has never been raised, for the simple reason that all Chinese bio- 
graphical dictionaries are purely national works: not even in the 
5,020 volumes of the huge encyclopedia that adorns the King’s 
Library in the British Museum is there room for the life of a single 
barbarian. It is to be hoped that before the end of the twentieth 
century it will be possible to bestow a record of all the people worth 
remembrance in Europe within the compass of a single room, in the 
national biographies of all the nations. 
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It is quite proper that our own Dictionary of National Biography 
should be the first completed. There is something peculiarly English, 
we may please ourselves by thinking, about the steady progress of this. 
private enterprise, unhasting, unresting, so that it is the first finished, 
though Germany and Belgium had State aid and nearly thirty years 
start. After the failure of the Universal Biography of 1842,the notion of 
anew Biographia Britannica was taken up by the late Mr. John Murray 
in the fifties or sixties. He and his lieutenant, Dr. William Smith, 
gave a good deal of consideration to the scheme, and even began to 
collect material, on which Mr. Murray spent about £400, and which 
was afterwards handed over to Mr. Smith. Mr. Murray and Dr. 
Smith, however, had so many dictionaries on hand that they had to 
give up this scheme for the biggest one of all. The student owes 
them quite enough gratitude as it is. 

After the ominous failure of every attempt at national biography, 
till Gilbert West had picked Oldys and Campbell out of the slough 
in which they had all but stuck, it needed a publisher of unusual 
courage to undertake a new one. A correspondent of a literary 
journal expressed the general opinion when, in 1860, he despaired of 
seeing any scheme for a collective record of national biography 
brought to fruition. Twenty years later Mr. George Murray Smith, 
the head of one of the chief publishing houses in this country, 
made up his mind to take the risk, or rather the almost inevitable 
pecuniary loss, in order that so much needed a work might be done. 
Mr. Smith already had a splendid record behind him, since he had 
issued R. H. Horne’s New Spirit of the Age in 1843. He had pub- 
lished the works of Ruskin, Thackeray, the Brownings, and the 
Brontés, in a fashion that had shown him to be a true benefactor of 
literature, and had made him the friend as well as the publisher of 
“his authors.” No student of literature can forget that the en- 
couragement of Mr. Smith largely contributed to the disclosure of 
Miss Bronté’s singular genius, so nearly nipped in the bud by the 
east wind of Keighley moors and the fog of London streets. Thackeray’s. 
eulogy of his publisher is a permanent record. Mr. James Payn has 
told us with what delicate kindness Mr. Smith concealed from him 
for many years—“ lest it might distress him’’—the fact that, as 
reader to the firm, he had rejected John Inglesant, one of the great 
prizes of publishing. Mr. Payn adds that he has “never heard a 
more creditable story, even of a divine;” and the world will agree 
with him. It is pleasant to note the public appreciation of the princely 
munificence with which Mr. Smith undertook and carried through a 
work that must have cost hima good many thousand pounds over and 
above any possible return that the largest conceivable sale can bring 
in. That such is the case must be clear to any one who understands 
the financial side of literature. The contributors to the work recog= 
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nised it in 1894, when they took the unprecedented step of giving a 
dinner to their employer. Publishers have frequently entertained 
authors, but this appears to have been the first time that the authors 
have reversed the process. In the memorable little speech which 
Mr. Smith made after that dinner, in response to the toast of the 
evening, he explained the genesis of the Dictionary in a very inter- 
esting manner. 

“Tt is, I believe,” he said, “less uncommon than is generally 
supposed for a publisher to produce a book for which he has a per- 
sonal liking, for the sake of an idea, without consideration of profit or 
loss. Well, gentlemen, the Dictionary of National Biography was my 
idea. It was not a commercial adventure. . . . I was attracted by 
the notion of producing a work which would supply an acknowledged 
want in the literature of our country, and be useful for all time—that 
would compete with, and I hoped surpass in excellence, similar works 
—by no means inconsiderable works—which were being produced on 
the Continent of Europe..... I must confess that I rather 
liked the idea of such a work as we ultimately decided on being 
produced by a private individual, without any of that aid which 
is given by the State to the production of such works on the 
Continent. But I was not always happy; I had unaccountable 
qualms when I thought of the difficulties before us, and of the possi- 
bilities of failure. . . . When the difficulties began to develop them- 
selves, a horrid vision occasionally rose before me in the silent 
watches of the night—generally, if my memory serves me, at about 
4 s.m.—of a dictionary of national biography which would be want- 
ing in accuracy and completeness, and which would, perhaps, block 
the way of a more perfect work, in place of being the dictionary I 
had in my mind—the dictionary it is—a work to be valued and 
admired as long as the English language and English literature 
exist.” 

It may seem that undue prominence is being given to a mere 
publisher. We are apt to forget that the publisher has a raison @étre, 
in days swarming with mere traders in books. But there can be no 
question that the Dictionary of National Biography, though it owes so 
much to Mr. Stephen and Mr. Lee, was, in the first place, the work of 
Mr. Smith. This is one of the most striking instances of the social 
value of the capitalist who uses his money with enlightenment, and 
not for purely selfish interests. Everyone agrees that the Dictionary, 
thanks to its admirable plan and its almost perfect execution, is a 
work indispensable to the student of our history or literature, and 
that its completion is a great national triumph. One is glad to see 
that for once honour has gone to the right place. The modern worship 
of mere money is apt to spur many people on to declare that money 
is nothing, and that the man who gives that alone to the world gives 
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trash. This is a generous error, but none the less an error. Mr. 


Smith’s courageous enterprise in the matter of the Dictionary of 


National Biography entitles his name to be inscribed high upon the 
roll of those “pious founders” who have done great services to 
learning. The late Bishop of London, who spoke with as much 
authority as any of our historians, once declared his belief that “‘ Mr. 
Smith has been the greatest benefactor to English literature in our 
generation, and the future will increasingly reap the harvest of his 
enterprise.” 

After the publisher come the editors. The work was first under- 
taken by Mr. Leslie Stephen, already known as one of our most sane 
and lucid critics, and a considerable authority on the history of Eng- 
lish thought. He prepared the plan of the Dictionary, wrote the 
graceful life of Addison, which was sent out to all contributors as a 
model of what was wanted, and edited the first twenty-one volumes. 
Among all his labours, one which Mr. Smith has called especially 
valuable was the selection of Mr. Sidney Lee as chief of his editorial 
staff. When the work of superintending the Dictionary became too 
heavy for Mr. Stephen to carry it on, Mr. Lee accepted the burden, 
with splendid loyalty to the tradition already established. The next 
five volumes bore both names on the title-page, and the rest of the 
work has been completed by Mr. Lee. It is almost impossible for 
outsiders to realise the true magnitude of the editorial labour, which 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. Lee have performed in such a way as to win a 
universal chorus of ungrudging praise. 

First, and perhaps greatest, comes the difficulty of selection. It 
is obvious that no Dictionary of National Biography can be ex- 
haustive. That would involve, among other pleasant duties, the 
reprinting of all the parish registers, as Mr. Stephen has somewhere 
observed. Nor can it be content to record the men of acknowledged 
greatness. Jor their lives, indeed, the Dictionary is mainly a guide 
to other authorities. We do not rely upon it for all our acquaintance 
with Johnson and Wellington, Pitt and Newton and Livingstone. 
At the same time, it is only fair to add that the treatment of the 
great men has turned out to be a remarkable feature of the Dictionary. 
The editors themselves have done much to beautify their work. Such 
lives as Mr. Stephen’s “ Johnson” and “Milton,” or Mr. Lee’s “Shake- 
speare ”’ and “ Sterne,” are ideal examples of the union of scientific 
treatment of research with literary charm of style. It would be idle 
to dwell longer on this aspect of the Dictionary, which has counted 
among its 652 contributors the greatest names of the day in his- 
torical and literary criticism, of whom it is only necessary to name 
such men as Canon Ainger, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
and Mr. Andrew Lang, the late Mr. Freeman, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. John Morley, the late Bishop of London, and that “encyclo- 
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pedia in breeches,” Dr. Richard Garnett. In such hands the great 
names of our history had nothing to fear. Their adequate treatment 
was assured, and no country could desire a fitter Valhalla for its men 
of light and leading than these volumes. 

But it is not for the great names that one needs the Dictionary 
most. It is rather for the people who played such part in history, 
or were so talked of in their life, as to make us wish to know who 
they were and what they did, but whose lives have either not been 
written at all, or have been written so ill, or so lengthily, that no 
ordinary library can find room for them. Then the question arises, 
where is the line to be drawn in the descending order of greatness ? 
Are we to have three thousand, or thirty thousand, or a hundred 
thousand names in the work? It is easy to imagine the anxious 
thought and wide knowledge of our past that must have gone to 
the answering of this question, and the selection of the worthy. 
Mr. Lee has told us the principle which guided the editors. No 
man’s life should be admitted, he said, which did not present at least 
one action that was “ serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude.” 
Mr. Stephen added to this the condition that every person should be 
included who was “sufficiently noticed in the ordinary histories to 
make some further inquiry probable.” By the use of these canons, 
the editors and their numerous advisers have included about thirty 
thousand people in their work. Users of the Dictionary agree, on 
the strength of practical tests, that this number is sufficient without 
being excessive. It is almost impossible to look for anyone whose 
name arises in any ordinary course of reading without finding him in 
the Dictionary. Statesman, jockey, actor, merchant, soldier, sailor, 
apothecary, plough-boy, thief—they are all comprised in the net cast 
by the editors, who fulfil, so far as catholicity of spirit is concerned, 
the condition of Arnold’s lines :— 


‘* Christian and pagan, king and slave, 
Soldier and anchorite, 
Distinctions we esteem so grave, 
Are nothing in their sight.” 


The completeness of the work is shown by the fact that only about 
a dozen omitted names have been discovered during the progress of 
the work, and judged worthy for inclusion in the forthcoming sup- 
plement. It is true that it is impossible to satisfy all tastes. The 
editors have received indignant letters from professional athletes, 
grumbling that some famous champion has not been included in the 
Dictionary. Again, it has been among the painful experiences of the 
publisher to receive visits from afflicted relatives, complaining with 
tears that heroes who killed fourteen Sepoys with one sword at some 
obscure skirmish, and men who filled as many as three parishes with 
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the fame of their unobtrusive virtues, have been left inglorious. This 
is complimentary to the estimation in which the Dictionary is held 
by people at large. On the whole, it is simply amazing to think of 
the amount of information about the twenty centuries of our history 
that the Dictionary contains. A very good simple test of its wonderful 
completeness is to be had by comparing it with any local guide-book 
in which the parish worthies are commemorated. As a rule, the 
Dictionary is found to be not only more accurate, but more full of 
really useful facts about the Mayor of Eatanswill, or the chatelaine 
who entertained a king at Tillietudlem, than the local work. On the 
other hand, it is easy for a Dictionary of National Biography to err 
in the opposite direction. Space may be wasted on unimportant 
lives or unessential details. As the work must be expensive and 
voluminous in any case, the reader is entitled to keep a sharp look- 
out lest he be penalised by either of these mistakes. The former 
probably accounted for the failure of the second Biographia Britannica. 
Cowper gave expression to the general opinion of the time in a 
pleasant little poem that was written “on observing some names of 
little note recorded in the Biographia Britannica” :— 


‘** Oh, fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble born to be forgot ! 
In vain, recorded in historic page, 
They court the notice of a future age : 
Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 
Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting hand ; 
Lethzean gulfs receive them as they fall, 
And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 
So when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire— 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk !” 


A special feature of the Dictionary of National Biography con- 
sists in the admirable bibliographies, appended to each article, 
which make it not only a dictionary, but an index to all our 
history. Mr. Stephen justly prided himself on this portion of the 
work. ‘The most important and valuable part of a dictionary is 
often that dry list of authorities which frequently costs an amount of 
skilled labour not apparent on the surface, and not always, it is to 
be feared, recognised with due gratitude. The accumulation of 
material makes this a most essential part of the work, for we are 
daily more in want of a guide through the wilderness, and a judicious 
indication of the right method of inquiry gives often what it may be 
hard to find elsewhere, and is always a useful check upon our un- 
assisted efforts. When you plunge into the antiquarian bog, you are 
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glad to have signposts showing where previous adventurers have been 
engulfed; where some sort of feasible track has been constructed, 
and who are the trustworthy guides.” Those who have had occasion 
to consult the Biographie Universelle know what an aggravating habit 
of omitting references that work has, and how much this limits its 
usefulness for such as require it for any purpose more extensive or 
ostensible than that which endeared it to Pendennis, Everything 
that Michaud tells you has to be taken on trust, whereas our Dic- 
tionary is not only learned in itself, but ready to be the cause of 
‘learning in others. 
To contemporaries of the Dictionary of National Biography, not 
ithe least striking phenomenon is the unswerving regularity with 
‘which its issue has gone forward, being never more than three months 
‘behind the obituary lists. When the first prospectus was issued, 
; promising fifty volumes at quarterly intervals, it was observed that 
this was “a heavy draft upon futurity.” Contributors who can be 
trusted to be up to time are even more scarce than “rhymes in this 
‘world of ours.” There were not wanting pessimists to prophesy that 
the brilliant team of specialists whom Mr. Stephen had harnessed to 
his enterprise could never be driven with the regularity of journalistic 
hacks, and it is an open secret that even the editor and the proprietor 
were not quite free from such misgivings. But the result has 
agreeably falsified expectation, thanks in part to the orderly “ cast- 
iron”’ system of the editors, and in part to the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the contributors. The precaution of being always three or 
four volumes ahead was preserved throughout; and an ingenious 
system of dunning letters was devised by which even the most casual 
of contributors were kept up to the work. 

Much will have to be said one day of the variety of research which 
has resulted in giving us a work so full of information and so exact in 
statement as the Dictionary of National Biography. More than 
once the editors have been enabled to lay entirely new facts before 
the public, as may be seen in Mr. Lee’s Sterne and Thomas Thorpe. 
In the one case the “ Journal to Eliza ” was utilised for the first time, 
and the history of Mrs. Draper cleared up; in the other was put 
forward the suggested identification of the “Mr. W. H.” of the 
sonnets with an obscure stationer, William Hall, which has received 
respectful treatment even among the critics who are least inclined to 
accept it. We mention these merely as the first instances that come 
to mind of a feature of the Dictionary which is apparent to every 
reader in the articles that deal with his own branch of study; the 
work has been in the hands of the best authorities throughout, and 
the Dictionary is generally admitted to represent the high-water mark 
of modern historical science, in so far as it relates to the lives of men 
and women. The smallest articles show this care in a still more 
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remarkable degree than the big ones. Not to arouse jealousy among 
the contributors, one may take an instance from a short account of an 
obscure person of the name of Jarry, for which the late Colonel 
Manners Chichester laid under contribution the archives of the War 
Offices of France and Germany, in addition to the more accessible 
sources of information. This is but typical of the spirit in which the 
whole work has been carried out, without any of that flagging of 
interest or deficiency of detail in the later volumes which has charac- 
terised every preceding work of the kind—with the possible exception 
of the Chinese one, which I do not profess to have read all through. 
It only remains to add a word on Mr. Stephen’s famous remark 
that the Dictionary is not only an indispensable book of reference, 
but “one of the most amusing works in the language.” Of course 
that depends on taste: there are no doubt some readers who prefer 
Mr. Kipling or Alice in Wonderland. But those who have the true 
art of dipping into books—one is sometimes inclined to ask with 
Johnson if any one reads them through—are aware that there is much 
to be said for Mr. Stephen’s view. Coming from the editor, who 
probably knows the Dictionary better than most other people, it 
deserves careful consideration, if only as a proof that in this case 
familiarity has not bred contempt. It is interesting to compare Mr. 
Stephen’s praise of the entertainment which he finds in the Dictionary 
with some similar remarks attributed to Plutarch. ‘“ Now himselfe 
confesseth in some place,” says the admirable North, ‘that when he 
began this work, at the first it was but to profit others; but that after- 
wards it was to profit himselfe, looking upon those histories, as if he 
had looked in a glasse, and seeking to reform his life in some sort, and 
to forme it in the mould of the vertues of these great men; taking 
this fashion of searching their manners, and writing the lives of these 
noble men, to be a familiar haunting and frequenting of them. Also 
he thought (saith he himselfe) that he lodged these men one after 
another in his house, entering into consideration of their qualities, and 
that which was great in either of them, choosing and principally 
taking that which was to be noted, and most worthy to be knowne in 
their sayings and deeds.” To one who reads the Dictionary of 
National Biography in this spirit, which we may safely assume to 
have been shared by its accomplished editors, the truth of Mr. 
Stephen’s claim will be evident. More justly than most authors 
Mr. Smith might have claimed the epitaph of the Roman poet :— 


‘« Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas.”’ 


W. E. Garretr Fisuer. 








INTERNATIONAL LITERARY COPYRIGHT—ITS 
POSSIBILITIES. 


Berore proceeding to the consideration of the question of Inter- 
national Literary Copyright and its possibilities, it will be necessary 
to make a short statement as to the present position of international 
arrangements with regard to literary property. At the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, there were 
many legislative enactments passed in many of the European countries, 
for the protection of their own authors. During the middle of the 
nineteenth century there was great activity between European nations 
in making conventions each with the other for the protection of their 
own authors in foreign countries. These grew so many and so varied 
that it soon became evident it would be hopeless to define the rights 
of any given author in any given country, owing to the variety of 
different conventions. This position impressed itself upon the different 
nationalities concerned, and finally an international law was passed 
known as the Berne Convention. Most of the civilised nations of 
Europe were signatories to this. The main objects of it were to 
secure in those countries, whose representatives had signed, the rights 
of their own authors over their original works—dramatic, musical, and 
literary—and the rights for translation for a period of ten years. This 
was satisfactory as far as it went. 

At the same time—1886—England passed a law making a large 
advance from its Imperial point of view, by which any author in the 
Empire could obtain copyright throughout the Empire by publication 
of his work in any part of the Empire. The last step towards 
international relations was the passing of an American Act in 1891. 
This Act does not take nearly such an advanced view as the Berne 
Convention, and, in fact, is wholly inadequate. 

As regards the international question itself, the position may be 
stated to be as follows: the British Empire, and most of the civilised 
nations of Europe, are bound together by international contract. 
America has joined the international band in an inadequate and 
insufficient way, but still has partly joined it. Russia and Austria- 
Hungary are the only important nations in Europe that stand 
altogether outside. But the international law as it at present exists 
is not satisfactory, and a much finer ideal is possible of attainment. 

For whose benefit should legislation be enacted ? 

The logical answer to this question is that legislation should protect 
the producer, that is to say the author; though, in the history of 
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copyright legislation the author has been, curiously enough, the last 
person to be considered. 

The “Great Public” for a long time looked upon the author’s 
property as its own, and even now the rights which it holds are too 
considerable. Printers, binders, and other trades concerned in the 
production of books have desired to steal the author’s property, and in 
some countries are still successful in so doing. Lastly, the publisher, 
as author’s agent, was determined to get his share, and got it, and in 
many cases more than his share. 

England was the first to make any general statutory legislation in 
favour of authors by the Act of 8 Anne, Chap. 19, 1710, and towards 
the end of the eighteenth century many of the European countries 
had followed suit. It is a noticeable fact that the later the legisla- 
tion, the clearer is the realisation that the rights of the author are 
wide, and those of the public small. This statement, of course, 
excepts the American Act of 1891. 

So far then, the real ideal—that legislation should be on behalf 
of the author as against the public—may be said to be firmly and 
increasingly established. 

Has the public any rights whatsoever? It would appear to have 
the right of insisting that valuable and useful information should 
not be withheld from it by the arbitrary conduct either of the author 
or of his descendants, whether by withdrawal of his work, or by its 
issue at a prohibitive price. Before publication it would appear that 
the public has no rights. 

To pass to a second consideration. Have any of the trades con- 
cerned in the production of books a right to any of the author’s 
property ? Or rather (this is the case that more often occurs) a 
right to hamper, for their personal benefit, the author in dealing 
with his own property ? 

To argue from the general to the particular: if the public does not 
possess this right, much less can a small portion of the public possess 
it. It is, however, a curious fact that the gradual process by which 
the author was freed from the claims of the printer, and of the other 
trades connected with book production, was due to the action of those 
trades. The history of the evolution of Copyright is an emphatic 
proof of this. But the fact that tradesmen in endeavouring to protect 
themselves have also protected the originators of the works by which 
they live, does not give those tradesmen any rights over the author’s 
works. They have not even the right of user, which the public claimed. 

It is necessary next to consider the point of view of the publisher 
(1) as the author’s agent, and (2) as the purchaser of the copy- 
right. His claim to Acts of legislation in his favour as an agent is 
palpably absurd. It would need no refutation if it was not so often 
put forward by him in conjunction with his right as purchaser. 
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Unfortunately his commercial position gains him a hearing when 
the voice of the author is drowned. 

Even, however, when the publisher is regarded as purchaser, it 
may be fairly argued that the producer should have a priority of 
consideration ; for the producer is in constant need of protection, 
seeing that his work of production goes on, and is continuous, whilst 
the purchaser’s property, owing to the present state of copyright 
limitation, is a decreasing quantity. It is self-evident that perpetual 
copyright would strengthen the claims of the publisher as purchaser. 
These considerations lead to the fair deduction that, under any circum- 
stances, the author is the principal person to be considered when 
copyright legislation is being discussed. Under certain circumstances 
it might even be fair that he should be the only person considered. 

This point being determined, it may at once be said that the ideal 
of International Copyright Legislation, from the author’s point of 
view, would no doubt be world wide and time long. 

The objections to the world-wide doctrine, such as they are, are 
discussed below. It is satisfactory to relate that all modern legislation 
tends towards the universal. Those countries whose copyright is 
practically not world-wide are either semi-civilised, or possess no real 
literature of their own; and the converse may be stated, that they 
possess no real literature of their own because their copyright is not 
world-wide. 

This statement may be, perhaps, looked upon as too sweeping when 
it includes such countries as Russia, Austria-Hungary, and, to a 
limited extent, the United States. But even with regard to these 
countries it must be considered in some degree true. Another way 
of putting the same facts would be to say that those countries which 
think that they have more to buy than they have to sell in the way 
of literary property, have refrained from widening their basis of 
copyright from selfish motives. Looking at the matter from what 
they consider a practical point of view—it has proved, however, to 
be fallacious—they want to buy in as cheap a market as possible, 
and instead of buying, prefer in most cases some form of literary 
robbery, openly confessed. A perusal of the rest of this article will 
make this clear. Their reluctance to pay a fair price keeps them 
outside the Berne Convention. 

Many will no doubt argue that a world-wide-copyright is an 
entirely different thing from joining the Berne Convention. This 
is true, but it should be borne in mind that the Berne Convention 
is a step towards world-wide-copyright, and the means by which it 
will probably be ultimately compassed. Here it may be as well to 
put forward the arguments from many quarters and many lands 
that bear on both sides of the question. 

It is possible to distinguish clearly three different ways in which 
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the factor of language affects the problem. The first case is that 
of the independent copyright legislation of two nations speaking the 
same language; for example, the British Empire and the United 
States. A similar phenomenon is presented by Germany and Austria-- 
Hungary (or at least an important part of the latter Empire), and by 
Spain and the South American Republics. In these cases it is found 
that the nation which has more to give suffers at the hands of that 


which has less, This is very strongly instanced by the lack of: 
reciprocity between Great Britain and the United States, which is- 


more fully to be dealt with below; but we find that in a precisely 
similar manner Austria-Hungary thinks it more advantageous to 


steal the stores of German scientific research than to purchase them, . 


whilst Spain, which has recently joined the ‘“ Union of Montevideo,”’ 
a South American International Copyright Convention, seems likely 
to gain but insignificant advantages from such protection as it will 
ensure her. 

The consideration of language is, no doubt, in all such cases as- 
these, where the speech of different States is identical, primd facie a 
powerful factor in provoking reluctance to mete out real reciprocity. 
If the languages were different the temptation to rob would be 
smaller, and there would consequently be a much greater likelihood 
of adhesion to the Berne Convention. But one of the objects of 
this paper is to show that the robbery of one nation by another, so 
far as literary property is concerned, does not really pay, and is not 
in any way ultimately beneficial. 

The second case is that presented by those States in which a 
number of different languages flourish under one government. In 
this case, if one comprehensive Copyright Law embraces the whole 
Empire, and includes translation rights as the absolute property of 
the author, as is the case in the British Empire, the law is discovered: 
to be smooth in its working and satisfactory in its results. And this- 
is a strong argument in favour of a universal law, seeing that the- 
many languages under one law are to some extent analogous to: 
many States under one law. In the Russian Empire, on the other: 
hand, Copyright Legislation appears to be in a most chaotic and: 
barbaric state. It is impossible seriously to consider the Russian: 
factor in International Legislation whilst the domestic law of the- 
Empire is so barbaric. Whilst the domestic law of the British: 
Empire tends to foster literary production, the Russian law is- 
calculated to crush literary activity. The result is apparent. 

The third case is that of different languages under different 
legislations. This is the case of the cultivated nations of Western 
Europe. And here it would appear that the mere diversity of 
language has developed each nation’s particular literature apart 
from its neighbour's. When this literature has become established 
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each nation wakes up to the fact that it has something to give the 
others, and a fair understanding is brought about. 

To sum up: the fact that the same language exists under different 
laws tends to foster piracy, so long as the literature of one country 
is in excess of that of the other. The fact that different languages 
exist under one law, if that law is on broad lines, tends to force the 
Empire to support universal legislation. And the fact that different 
languages exist under different laws would also tend to foster universal 
legislation as soon as each country has something to give, and was 
ready to exchange on equitable terms. 

Passing on from the manner in which the problem is complicated 
by considerations of language, the first place may be assigned to 
the noble and world-wide aspirations of Victor Hugo. This great 
man of letters anticipated the widest benefits to humanity as the 
result of a world-embracing legislation. On accepting the Presi- 
dency of the International Association, he states, “‘ Universal peace 
will result from this immense fraternity,” and again, “I have 
always thought that the pacification of souls will spring from the 
alliance of literatures.” Whether or not universal peace is wholly 
desirable is a question of ethics that does not fall within the range of 
this article ; but no doubt the great master’s statement is a powerful 
argument in the present century. 

After a careful perusal of many books and authorities there seems, 
on the other hand, to be only one solid and practical argument put 
forward by those who are delaying a world-wide legislation, by 
remaining outside the Berne Convention; namely, that in those 
countries that produce little or nothing in the way of literature, it is 
not fair to agree to treaties intended to limit the free right of repro- 
duction of foreign intellectual works. This sounds from some points 
of view a very plausible argument. But is it sound? Firstly, to 
take the standpoint of the author, who is the producer, no country 
will produce a great literature that cannot offer to its writers a 
substantial reward for their labours. 

How many men of genius may turn their powers into other 
channels rather than that of authorship if authorship does not offer 
them a living wage? Those countries, therefore, that desire “a 
free right of reproduction” are killing their own literature, and 
legislating against the producer, who ought to be primarily con- 
sidered. 

Curiously enough, in a petition emanating from Hungary—not a 
member of the Convention of Berne—in addition to the injury done 
to the national literature, another issue was pointed out, and one 
which should have weight with those Governments which still stand 
aloof. The petitioners complained that the large influx of thought 
from other countries tended to foster in Hungary the spirit, the 
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tone, the sentiments of foreigners, and that the young generation 
were not growing up Hungarian patriots full of the vigour and 
sentiments of their race, but nerveless cosmopolitans, ignorant alike 
of their country, its history, and its glorious past. This result was 
mainly due to the suppression of genuine Hungarian literature 
owing to the undue competition by piracy of foreign works. If this 
is a fair deduction, it is fortunate that most of the European nations 
are members of the Berne Convention. How would the French 
like to become Anglicised by a similar process, or the Germans 
Gallicised ? 

Do, however, those countries which stand outside the Convention 
obtain the advantages which they expect? It would appear that 
they do not. Great books and great literature would still flow into 
the country if piracy was forbidden. No complaint has ever been 
raised by any one of the confederate nations that it cannot obtain at 
a cheap and reasonable rate the great works of another State. It 
veceives such literature, and markets it on an equal basis and at 
equal prices with the literature of its own country. It cannot desire 
anything further. On the other hand, a great authority on this 
subject, and one who had been opposed to literary federation, 
M. Cane, of the Argentine Republic, in his report of the Paris Con- 
ference of 1896 put forward the following opinions :— 

“That upon sound reflection, and after conversation with eminent 
men on the subject, he had come to the conclusion that literary 
piracy could only lead to two results: first, the production, generally 
in the form of vile translations, of an unwholesome low-class litera- 
ture, absolutely incapable of elevating the intellectual status of a 
country ; and, secondly, the stifling of a nation’s own productiveness 
towards the establishment of a great literature. Apart from these 
reasons,” he believed “ that there could be no reason for depriving an 
author of his literary product any more than of depriving a tinker of 
the saucepan he had made. The base of social organisation is 
property.” 

This statement is all the more important, 

(1) Because M. Cane was at one time opposed to federation. 

(2) Because the position he held made him a high authority. 

(3) Because in his full report he has treated the subject 
exhaustively. 

It should be particularly observed that he puts the great leading 
arguments for International Copyright clearly and succinctly : firstly, 
that a nation outside the Berne Convention is stifling its own litera- 
ture; and, secondly, that it does not obtain the advantages which 
it imagines, but, rather, by the position which it adopts, gives an 
impetus to the publication of immoral and scandalous literature. 
Now these arguments may be taken as universally true. They 
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are also practical arguments, and therefore worthy of every con- 
sideration. 

Thus far, the position of those countries which stand altogether 
outside the Convention has been considered, the chief of which in 
Europe are Russia and Austria-Hungary. Of these, the former has 
for some time past been engaged in reforming its domestic legisla- 
tion. And Austria-Hungary has private treaties with certain countries, 
Great Britain being among the number. 

One most important and difficult subject still remains to be dealt 
with, namely, the position of a country like the United States that 
comes forward half-way and no further, like the savage with the 
top-hat and tail-coat of civilisation, but without the breeches. 
It has been the fundamental principle of the Berne Convention 
that the author’s property should not be trammelled by trade con- 
siderations ; and on this basis practice has proved that the trades 
connected with the production of books in each country are fully 
satisfied and protected. Now the United States obtained freedom 
for its own authors from trade considerations in other countries 
whilst it forced a printing clause on foreign authors in its own 
territories. Is it possible that the Government of this progressive 
country was pleased at scoring what it falsely considered a clever 
business move ? It may be so, but whether it was or not, the other 
great civilised nations refused to move from the altruistic position, 
and the printing clause in the United States Act still lies as a blot 
on the American Copyright Statute. But the other nations did 
insist upon simultaneous publication for the protection of their own 
citizens, although such a condition is not necessary among those 
nations which are members of the Berne Convention. 

It is clear from the arguments already put forward that the United 
States, in making this trade restriction, did not consider the author, 
as it has been shown that it is to the advantage of the author that his 
property should be untrammelled. Before the American Copyright 
Act the only authors of note were those whose nature irresistibly 
prompted them to write. They openly confessed that writing did not 
pay. In fact this was the standing joke of one great American 
humorist. 

Since the American Copyright Act, within so short a period as ten 
years, American authors’ names have become renowned, and American 
literature is becoming famous. But still an enormous amount of 
property is lost to the American author, especially to the young 
author who isin need of care and protection. Quite recently a young 
author of the United States wrote a book which had an enormous 
circulation in America. Its sale was by hundreds of thousands. The 
substance of this book was such that certain critics spoke of it as a 
message to the world, and accordingly, of necessity, worthy of a 
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world-wide circulation. According to the United States Inter- 
national Treaties simultaneous production had, unfortunately, not 
been secured. In consequence an enormous amount of valuable 
property was lost to an American citizen owing to the backwardness 
of United States legislation. But did anyone profit by the author’s 
having lost his rights ? Many English publishers produced indepen- 
dent editions of the work, for which they had to pay nothing. But 
they gained nothing by the deal, for exactly the same reason that in 
former days occasioned the pirates of the United States to gain 
nothing. It was the old story. A country that has something to sell 
will always gain by reciprocity. Not to desire reciprocity is to make 
the humiliating confession of intellectual inability to produce what 
others will purchase. This is the daily confession of the United 
States. 

Was this law, which takes protection from authors that it may give 
it to printers, the benefit to the latter that it was supposed to be ? 
Has not this nation that has gone mad over protection rather over- 
stepped the mark? The printing of books is a comparatively small 
item in a nation’s printing bill, and, from one point of view, the law, 
in so far as it restricts an author’s property, cannot tend to increase the 
account. For the greater the premium put on authors’ works, and 
the wider the extent of their property, the greater will be their 
number. ‘To this no doubt the printers would answer, “ That may 
happen. But this, the present advantage, is a certainty.” It is, 
however, quite certain that if the simultaneous production was not a 
necessity the United States publishers would bid more often than at 
present in the open market for the works of known writers, and 
would thus increase the trade in foreign books, and therefore the trade 
connected with their reproduction. They would also be able to see 
the probable sale of a book instead of speculating in it. They would 
make their business more sure where it is now risky. 

An answer to this may be, “ But they can produce non-copyright 
books.” The United States, however, long ago discovered that the 
production of non-copyright books does not pay, and this was one 
of the reasons that caused them to support the Act with so much 
vigour. 

The second problem is whether there should be any limited time to 
the author’s property, and on this point there seem to be many and 
divergent opinions but little solid argument. One of the English 
Reviews took the opinion of many eminent men on the question of 
the duration of copyright. These opinions were interesting, but, as was 
pointed out in the letter of one of the correspondents, they illustrated 
almost every variety of fallacy which it is possible to hold in connec- 
tion with the subject. If objection is taken from a socialistic stand- 
point to any holding of any sort of property, then the argument that 
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literary property ought not to belong to the author at all is sound. 
The question of duration would not be raised, because no right would 
ever exist. But, unfortunately, the doctrine of personal property is 
almost universal; and under these circumstances it ought to hold 
good with respect to literary property as well as to all other. 

The analogy of patent rights has also been brought forward. 
But patent rights are not actually analogous, and a bad patent 
law is not a strong argument in favour of a bad copyright law. 

There is one very hopeful tendency, “a sign of the times,” namely, 
that all recent legislation and proposed legislation is inclined to take 
any course rather than the shortening of the period of security which 
authors at present enjoy. 

The two main arguments against unlimited time seem to be: 

1. The difficulty of the title and transfer of property. 

2. The right of the public to the dissemination of valuable and 
useful knowledge. 

In most countries the first of these could be easily dealt with, as in 
most countries copyright registers are established. In Great Britain 
there is, however, no compulsory registration, and consequently the 
difficulties connected with title and transfer do appear to be entitled 
to some consideration. But in any event that seems to be no real 
reason why it should be more difficult to discover the owner of, or to 
investigate the title to, literary property, than to do the same in the 
case of other possessions, If the argument holds good in one case it 
holds good in all cases; and the difficulties, if any occurred, would 
soon adjust themselves. 

Those rights of the public which come under the second heading 
can also be exceedingly easily dealt with. As a matter of fact, 
under Clause V. of the present Act, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council can order the publication of any book on any terms 
they may think fit. It is believed that it has been necessary on one 
occasion only to exercise the powers granted under this section. Nor 
on carefully going over the effects of the copyright legislation on the 
book trade, does it appear that, when there has been any Lond fide 
demand fcr a book, the demand has remained unsatisfied. 

To proceed to the ideal law. The delegates of the Berne Conven- 
tion put forward a short document as a scheme of principles recom- 
mended for an ulterior unification. This document was the merest 
skeleton of proposed legislation, useless for practical purposes. But 
that uniform national legislation is in the end not only possible but 
probable is the opinion of experts, and the remainder of this article 
will be devoted to a demonstration of its possible evolution. 

The domestic legislation of various nations presents the following 
interesting fact, that all the main subjects dealt with may be grouped 
under the following heads :— 
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1. Who are entitled to be the holders of copyright property ? 

2. In what does copyright property exist ? 

3. Translations. 

4. Dramatic rights, i.c., right of performance or stage right, 
including rights of performing music as well as the dram..' 

5. Newspapers and magazines. 

6. Duration of copyright. 

7. Formalities. 

8. Infringement and remedies. Under which heading is included 
the right to prevent foreign reprints being import2d into other 
countries. 

It seems probable, therefore, that all international copyright law 
must follow along these lines, and that the points enumerated must 
be the main points that come under discussion. The question of 
reciprocity will not arise in considering the ideal law, as the base of 
the law must be universal reciprocity. 

The first point, “ Who are entitled to be holders of copyright 
property ? ” divides itself into two heads. 

Firstly, the definition of the producer, /.c., the general definition. 

Secondly, the definition of the holder with regard to a special 
country, #.e., the special definition. 

The second point is outside the universal law, as the general 
definition will cover all countries. But the divergencies that exist in 
many countries, so conflicting and confusing, will be all swept away 
by the law which will regard no man as a foreigner. And the 
definition of who shall be considered the original owner of the copy- 
right ought not to be a difficult question even for a Congress composed 
of the delegates of all nations. 

The second point, “In what does copyright property exist ?” is 
perhaps the most difficult question to determine. Yor the sake of 
convenience, points three, four, and five must be discussed under the 
same heading. They are all so closely interwoven that it is impossible 
to drawn a line of demarcation. As, however, copyright literary pro- 
perty is the creature of statute it will be as well, before discussing the 
point now under consideration, to say a few words respecting the 
manner how, and the date from which, this property comes into 
existence. 

The first publication of a book (book here including almost every- 
thing included in literary property) is taken almost universally to be 
the point of time from which copyright in that book commences. The 
first publication of a drama in book form is not, however, universally 
taken to be the point of time from which dramatic rights start. Yet 


(1) For convenience, these rights will be called Dramatic rights throughout this 
article. 
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in nearly every country dramatic rights commence with publication, 
although in France, Belgium, Hungary, Germany, and many other 
countries alienation of the right of publication does not carry with it 
the dramatic rights. In America, however, the assignment of the 
copyright and right of publication of a book carries with it also the 
dramatic right. England, it must be confessed with regret, is not 
only behind other States in her domestic legislation on this point, 
but by Lord Monkswell’s Bill, shortly to come before Parliament, 
makes no effort to rectify her defects. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that dramatic rights in England 
come into being by astatutory performance, and not by publication 
in book form. This defect made it impossible for the representatives 
of Great Britain to sign one of the articles of the International Con- 
vention which met in Paris in 1896. It is much to be regretted that 
the defect has been allowed to remain in Lord Monkswell’s Bill, as 
those engaged in the preparation of the future legislation of any 
country belonging to the Berne Convention should, besides considering 
domestic needs, endeavour as far as possible to conform to the existing 
legislation of the majority of other nations. 

The point of time from which copyright and dramatic rights start, 
in spite of small differences, should be easily settled in the universal 
law, as the majority of nations are already agreed; that is to say, 
both should begin from the first publication in book form, agreeing 
also that the assignment of the right of publication does not carry 
with it the dramaticright. Ifthis is settled ona simple and universal 
basis, the property itself starts from an easily defined point, and from 
an easily ascertained date, if, as is hereafter suggested, some kind of 
register is established. 

Now that the property has been called into being, how can it be 
recognised ? The definition of a book as the outward sign of the 
incorporeal hereditament has been put forward in the Bill, and shown 
to embrace any volume, part or division of a volume, pamphlet, 
newspaper, sheet of letterpress, sheet of music, map, chart, or plan, 
separately published, and the illustrations therein. But an author’s 
right or property embraces more than these, and upon these wider 
rights it is necessary to comment at some length on account of the 
differences existing in the domestic laws of the various nations. 

Under this head, for instance, will fall the dramatisation of novels, 
and the novelisation of dramas. Of these two, the dramatisation of 
novels is by far the more important. In the French law both are 
expressly forbidden. In the American Act the former only. In 
many countries the prohibition is implied. In the English Draft 
Bill the prohibition is explicit. On this point again the large majority 
of nations are in accord ; and it would seem from the general tone of 
opinion that the other nations which do not at present appear to have 
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seriously considered the point would expressly forbid both dramatisa- 
tion and novelisation. 

Abridgments must also be considered, and under the same head will 
be discussed also musical adaptations. The abridgments will be taken 
first. In some countries liberal extracts from educational works and 
scientific books are allowed; in others the question resolves itself into 
one of fact, how far the quotation or copy takes the pith or substance 
of the original. Under all the variations of the law upon this point 
there is a solid substratum of legislation which considers that abridg- 
ment is robbery and infringement. Usually the question is one of 
fact, and must be decided case by case, but countries exist which 
legalise abridgment on the basis of public policy, and accordingly 
restrict it to educational works, or to works of a similar kind. 

The next question is that of musical adaptations, and this subject 
opens a very wide field. If, for instance, the air of a song be 
considered, this may be adapted for dance music, or, if the piece be 
originally set for the piano, it may be adapted with a full orches- 
tration for a band; or infinite variations may be made upon the air. 
All these adaptations and variations spring from the original, and are 
really due to the brain of the original composer. 

The main question is whether adaptations of all kinds should not 
be protected ; and, in the case of both abridgments and adaptations, 
the soundest policy would appear to be to forbid both, excepting with 
the leave of the original author; and it is to be hoped that the 
universal law may run along these lines. Lord Monkswell’s Bill 
reserves both of these rights to the author. 

The next point under the present heading is the right of transla- 
tion. This is perhaps the most important point of all. In the 
present article it has been already touched upon slightly, but the 
matter is one really demanding the most serious consideration. Under 
the Berne Convention the power of assigning the right of translation 
exists for a limited period of years from the first publication. This 
is in principle entirely wrong : 

(1) Because in some cases, especially under the law of the British 
Empire, the date of publication is very difficult to determine. 

(2) Because these rights ought to exist for a period equal to the 
original copyright. 

So much for the Berne Convention. The domestic legislation is 
different in different countries. In France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, and Chili, authors have the exclusive right of trans- 
lation of their works. In Holland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
some other countries, authors have the exclusive right, but for a period 
much shorter than the duration of the copyright in the original, the 
period ranging from one to ten years. In Sweden and Norway 
authors have the exclusive right of translation into a dialect of the 
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language of the original. Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish, are con- 
sidered as dialects of one language. 

Another point bearing on translation is the question of originality, 
There is no doubt that in the very large majority of cases little or no 
originality is necessary to enable a translator to become successful. 
The main needs are careful labour and application, and a profound 
knowledge of the idioms and idiosyncrasies of both languages. Asa 
matter of fact originality in a translator might tend to spoil the trans- 
lation. This statement does not, however, cover all issues, and 
translation of poetry must be excepted. Yet even should it be 
admitted that originality is necessary for this kind of literary produc- 
tion, it still does not seem fair that the author of the original should 
not have a voice—if necessary, an absolute voice—as to the form in 
which his thoughts should be presented in another language. 

The conclusion that should be arrived at is clearly that the author 
of the original should have full control of the translation, and that 
the right of translation should be co-extensive in time with the copy- 
right. But it appears from a careful study of domestic international 
legislation that a great advance must be made before this desirable 
result can be arrived at. This, therefore, will be a point difficult of 
settlement in the universal law. 

It must not be supposed that, because in this particular issue the 
dramatic rights are separately dealt with, literary property as discussed 
throughout this article does not embrace dramatic rights. That is not 
the case. It must also be again pointed out that literary copyright 
includes the right of reproduction and publication of music, and that 
dramatic rights include the performing rights of music equally with 
the performing rights of a play. 

The first question that occurs is whether the performing right of 
music should be dealt with at the same time, and under the same 
law, with the performing right of a play. In looking through the 
domestic legislation of the chief countries it is evident that the rights 
are, as a rule, treated together on a broad basis, but there is some 
separate legislation respecting details in which they differ. A few 
countries, however, deal with each right separately, and a few deal 
with opera and musical rights akin to drama under dramatic rights, 
but with other musical rights separately. The main point of dif- 
ference appears to be that authors of music not infrequently look 
upon their performing rights as no source of monetary gain, but are 
only too anxious that their music should be performed everywhere, so 
that it may, in printed form, have a larger sale. The dramatic 
authors and composers, on the other hand, look to their performing 
rights as the main source of income. 

The two rights are, however, so closely and intricately involved 
that it is almost impossible to draw a fixed line between the two. In 
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the Berne Convention they are dealt with together, and this appears 
to be the most satisfactory plan. 

In the universal law it is self-evident that these rights should be 
granted as long a term of copyright as book rights, so as to preserve 
uniformity. The last point to be considered is what should be con- 
sidered the point of time from which statutory performing rights 
begin: should it be publication in book form, or should it be first 
performance? Again, returning to the domestic laws, it appears 
that in the majority of cases representation does not amount to pub- 
lication. In France and in the United States this is undoubtedly 
the case, and this is the view of the situation taken by the Berne 
Convention. In England, however, as has already been pointed out, 
the case is different. It would appear that if representation were not 
publication a dramatic author who did not publish a work in book 
form would not come under the statutory legislation, but would have 
an inalienable and perpetual common-law right in the performances. 

No reason exists why this should not be so, but the point is one of 
importance. It is hoped that in the final settlement the dramatic 
right will, in accordance with the view upheld by the majority of the 
domestic laws of nations adhering to the Berne Convention, start 
from the date of publication in book form, and will consequently have 
a duration co-extensive with the book right. 

The next subject, that of newspapers and magazines, will be pro- 
bably the most difficult of all to be settled by the Universal Copyright 
Law. In order to show how hopelessly chaotic the domestic laws, if 
regarded from the point of view of a universal law, at present are, and 
how utterly lacking in any basis of harmonious accord, some of the 
different methods of dealing with property of this kind under the 
present different domestic legislations will be here quoted in brief 
outline. In France, serials and articles remain the property of the 
author. France, as usual, is most simple in her methods and most 
liberal to the real owner. In England, if the article is written on the 
understanding, express or implied, that the copyright shall belong to 
the proprietor of the periodical, and ‘s paid for, the article is the pro- 
perty of the proprietor for the period of twenty-eight years. But 
the proprietor may not reproduce the contribution in separate form 
without the consent of the author. After twenty-eight years the 
author has the right of reproduction. This clause (Clause X VIII. of 
the Act of 1842) is more involved than may appear from the above 
statement, and will always remain very difficult of interpretation. 
Lord Monkswell’s draft bill places the matter on a much more satis- 
factory basis. In Germany, the author has the right to reproduce 
two years after publication. In Austria, periodicals and similar 
works which are the joint production of several authors belong to the 
publisher! In Norway it is not piracy for the newspapers to reprc- 
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duce articles unless the copyright is expressly reserved. An author 
may reproduce a contribution to a periodical after the lapse of one 
year. In Spain, an author is perfectly free to reproduce his contri- 
bution. In Japan, an author can republish after two years. 

The above facts will suffice to prove the correctness of the opening 
statement. In practice most articles of importance produced in 
periodical literature are, owing to the unsatisfactory state of the law, 
made the subject of special contracts. 

As it is almost impossible to conjecture what may be the ultimate 
result of the different forces that will affect universal legislation on 
this point, it may suffice to express a humble hope that, as now in 
France, contribution to periodicals may remain the property of the 
author. Should the proprietor of the periodical desire to protect 
himself against the possibility of the author’s publishing in separate 
form either before the appearance of the article in the magazine or 
newspaper, or within some given period after publication in the 
magazine or newspaper, all such minor points should be arranged 
by private contract. The whole question, however, bristles with 
contended points ; and at present it can be hoped only that divergen- 
cies of opinion may lead to nothing that will stand in the way of 
useful legislation. 

Duration of copyright is the next issue. Here, although the 
periods. are extremely diverse in different countries, it does not seem 
at all improbable that a satisfactory arrangement may be arrived at. 
It may be said that, with a few important exceptions all governments 
seem to be agreed that copyright should endure for the life of the 
author, and for a fixed number of years after his death. The term 
of the expiration of the copyright is thus an easily ascertained date. 
The exceptions to this rule are (1) the British Empire, which fixes 
the period as life of author and seven years after his death, or forty- 
two years whichever is the longer period ; (2) Turkey, forty years ; 
(3) Greece, fifteen years; (4) the United States, twenty-eight years, 
with a possible extension for another fourteen years; (5) Italy, 
eighty years; (6) a few States, Guatemala, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
where copyright is perpetual. It will be seen therefore that the 
number of years after death will be the crucial point to be settled, and 
the constantly increasing liberality to the author of recent legislation 
justifies a hope that the longest period may be taken as the basis. A 
country whose period of copyright was diminished by universal 
legislation would manifestly decline to accept such legislation. 
Indeed, quite recently, the Government of Spain, in which country 
copyright exists for the author’s life and eighty years, the longest 
period with the exception of perpetuity, distinctly notified to the 
delegates of the Berne Convention that they would not be willing 
to agree to any legislation that reduced the period of their copyright. 
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It follows that it must be the aim of all concerned to prolong 
copyright in all literary property to life and eighty years at least. 

There are two manners in which the formalities incident to publica- 
tion might be dealt with in a universal law, either (1) by leaving the 
subject to be dealt with according to the domestic legislation of each 
State, the plan pursued by the Berne Convention ; or (2) by obtaining 
the adoption of one uniform system in accordance with a universal 
agreement. 

The former of these two methods may be set aside as unsatisfactory 
inauniversal law. Its accomplishment under the present Convention 
gives rise to many difficulties, and affords the pirate golden opportu- 
nities, which he is quick to seize. Many examples might be adduced 
to prove this. On the contrary, to hope for a universal system, under 
which the book when first published, the drama when first acted, and: 
the music when first performed, having complied with the formalities: 
in the country of production, was thereupon everywhere protected, 
might be Utopian. 

It should be observed that a choice must also be made between’ 
two different courses: whether some formality such as registration - 
should be necessary, or, asin the British Empire, the mere fact of 
placing a book on the public market should secure copyright. Copy- 
right by publication is no doubt in the abstract simple, and simplicity 
is generally held to be nearest akin to truth; but in dealing with 
property which, under the ideal law, shall be world-wide, some easy 
system of registration will tend to simplify the power of all owners 
of property. 

Indeed, with a universal law no other course will be found work- 
able. It would lead to difficulties of all kinds, for this reason, that 
it isa matter of great importance to anyone dealing with a foreign 
work to know both at what date copyright was obtained, and who 
is the owner of the property; and this not only in order that 
the owner may be protected, but that piratical literature may be 
destroyed. 

It may be difficult to start a registration of the desired kind, 
howsoever simple, but the path of legislation will be made com- 
paratively clear when it is pointed out that in the following 
countries some such system already exists, either by the deposit of 
copies or otherwise: France, the United States, Belgium, Holland, 
Hungary, Norway, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, Russia, Greece, 
Japan. It is true that in Great Britain deposit is not necessary to 
secure copyright, but every book produced is bound to be deposited 
at the British Museum. Neither is registration necessary to procure 
copyright. It is necessary only before an action for infringement, 
when the registration will refer back to the original date of pub-- 
lication. 
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The authorities in Great Britain have, however, been always 
strongly opposed to any compulsory registration or deposit for 
copyright purposes. It is yet to be seen whether they would upset 
the great benefit likely to result from a universal law on account 
of this insular prejudice. It may be hoped that what the majority 
of nations have found beneficial might be conceded by the Imperial 
Government. 

The last point remains to be discussed, namely, “infringement 
and remedies,” under which heading must be included the right to 
prevent the exportation, from a foreign State into the country of 
origin, of reprints of the works of the latter made in the former. 
This point must, without doubt, be left to the domestic legislation 
of the several countries. Any interference with this doctrine would 
hopelessly upset the processes of law established in each country, 
and any attempt to settle the matter by universal legislation would 
bring about an inconceivable chaos. This is so self-evident, even 
to the lay mind, that no arguments or examples will be required to 
prove it. 

There is one point, however, that should be specially guarded 
against, namely, the importation of foreign reprints. Under the 
Imperial Act of Great Britain, which is really a universal Act so 
far as the British Empire is concerned, a difficulty arose under this 
head. It is the custom now-a-days to sell portions of the copyright, 
or a limited right of publication, the limit being geographical. Thus, 
for instance, an Englishman, A, sells B his copyright in France whilst 
C has the right to publish in Germany. Under these circumstances 
it is not right that the reprints in France or Germany should be 
imported into England or vice versd. Consequently provision must 
be made that, when an exclusive licence is given to publish, the 
works published under that licence must not be exported. This 
point, though important, is not easily settled. It should be settled 
by universal agreement, but failing that can be easily made of effect 
by domestic customs legislation. 

The main conclusion is that though there are many difficulties in 
the way, none of them are apparently insurmountable; and the 
following suggestion is therefore put forward for consideration, that 
it would be well that a universal law, approved by all the delegates 
of the Berne Convention, should be drafted at their next meeting. 
It should deal with all the above headings and with any other points 
that might appear necessary. When agreement had been reached 
on one point, that agreement should be promulgated. If no agree- 
ment was possible, the point should be set aside for subsequent 
settlement. No obligation should exist on the part of any of the 
countries represented to enforce the legislation suggested ; but the 
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law so drafted should serve as a model with which all nations, when 
revising their copyright legislation, should strive to be in accord. 

If this policy were pursued it might be found that, at no distant 
date, many countries would discover that their copyright laws were 
similar, and that the universal law had become an accomplished fact. 

At present all States seem to be wandering about in the wilderness 
of difficulties surrounding copyright legislation like sheep without a 
shepherd. Russia, Great Britain, Germany, and other countries, 
have in hand copyright bills, which are likely to come before their 
several Governments ; but a perusal of the projected laws shows that 
little or no consideration has been bestowed upon that largest of all 
copyright questions, the universal law. Each nation struggling in 
the dark for what it considers the benefit of its own authors perceives 
only the ray of light shed upon itself, unconscious that light is in 
reality illuminating the world. Let, then, all petty boundaries be 
set aside. Let some simple, grand, universal law be drafted, and act 
as a lode star towards which all copyright legislation should tend. 
The machinery is already in existence, it requires only to be animated, 
and then, in the words of Cicero: “Non erit alia lex Romae, alia 
Athenis, alia nune, alia posthac, sed et apud omnes gentes et omnia 
tempora una eademque lex obtinebit.” 

G. Herserr Turine. 








TOWARDS A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


Writrne in these pages about this time last year on a permanent 
Shakespearean Theatre, I touched upon the possibility of inducing some 
rich man to spend a little of his money upon endowing a playhouse. 
‘“‘ His sanity,” I admitted, “‘ would of course, be suspect, but it is just 
possible that a millionaire might be found capable of seeing that it 
would be a noble deed to endow an artistic enterprise.” The other 
day it looked as if this bare possibility had a chance of being realised. 
Everyone knows what good use Mr. Andrew Carnegie has made of his 
millions. Especially has he discharged the debt which all rich men of 
fine character feel they owe to their age, by endowing public libraries. 
When it was announced that he was pondering the endowment of a 
theatre, it was not, therefore, unnatural for the statement to be generally 
accepted as being within the bounds even of the probable. However, 
it soon appeared to be no more than a clumsy attempt at a favourite 
American ‘“‘try-on.” This ingenious method requires that the “ tryer- 
on” shall select some rich man, attribute to him the intention of con- 
ferring a benefit upon the public, and, disregarding his plaintive dis- 
claimers, persevere in the statement until he actually confers it. The 
plan is said to have worked successfully on various occasions in the 
United States, and even in Canada, where enterprising journalists claim 
credit for having brought about by such a means the raising of a 
certain regiment which has done excellent service in South Africa. But, 
even though Mr. Carnegie has denied the intention attributed to him, 
the announcement of it (utterly unjustifiable in itself) has yet, perhaps, 
done some service. It has shown that the time is ripe for someone or 
other to come forward and do what Mr. Carnegie hesitates doing. 
Public opinion has been educated on this question up to the point, at 
any rate, of regarding it as possible that an endowed theatre should 
come into existence. The ‘“’eave ’arf a brick at it” stage has been 
passed. The public’s attitude would, at all events, be one of benevo- 
lent neutrality. This is, in itself, a most encouraging advance. Let 
us look at some other aspects of the situation, which at the present 
moment awaits such a deus ex machind as we hoped Mr. Carnegie might 
have turned out to be. 

In what particular respect has the idea of a national theatre gained 
_ground since last year? If increase of dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of things may be regarded as a step in the right direction, here is 
a remarkable sign of progress. Last season was all but barren of new 
talent, and this season has so far been no better. What can one say 
of plays like A Dan of Forty, A Debt of Honowr, or The Awakening ? 
The only answer is that which the distinguished Balliol man made to 
the distinguished King’s man, when the latter asked what people were 
saying about him in Oxford. Nothing. Revivals of stock plays have 
been mainly relied upon. For many of these we have been truly 
thankful. The Benson season at the Comedy Theatre has given a 
vast deal of pleasure, and shown what admirable results can be 
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reached by a company of trained actors, accustomed to act together in 
constantly changing programmes. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Magda was 
interesting and excellent in every respect, and to Mrs. Campbell also 
we owe gratitude for producing that charming fantasy Zhe Happy 
Hypocrite of Mr. Max Beerbohm. Herod had a succés @estime. It was 
an interesting experiment rather than a great play. The drama in 
poetic form is out of date, out of harmony with the spirit of the 
time. ‘To write so well as to make us forget its unreality is scarcely 
within the power of a modern poet. The conventions of drama have 
changed. They have become realistic so far as Art permits itself to 
realise ; they are not any longer rhetorical. Ifa man goes out without 
his hat we notice it at once, and yet we resent his asking for it in blank 
verse. Instead of dealing broadly with the eternal outlines of humanity, 
we apply a subtler treatment to more local themes, we are less for 
rhetoric, in short, and more for close observation. It may appear 
illogical, yet it is fortunately quite possible, to enjoy Shakespeare to 
the fullest extent—to revel in the glories of his poetry, in the sweep of 
his conceptions, in the absolute certainty of his generalisation of 
character—and yet to hold that the line of advance for us to-day lies 
away from the drama of universal type and poetic form; that it 
lies altogether in the direction of holding the mirror up to the con- 
ditions which govern our lives; recording the form and pressure of our 
own particular period. For this form of drama the commercial pur- 
veyor of entertainment has done very little. When a playwright of 
Mr. Pinero’s eminence writes a Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and a Benefit of 
the Doubt, and a Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, they are produced speedily 
enough. Mr. Carton had no trouble in placing Lord and Lady Algy, an 
admirable comedy of manners, only marred by an inept middle act. 
But what encouragement is given to the dramatists with names to 
make, who can see and who would fain follow the line of advance? 
Little enough in all conscience. Casual performances given by the 
Stage Society or by the indefatigable Mr. Grein, offer almost the only 
chances of finding out what life stirs among the dry bones of by-gone 
dramatic ideals. So far as the theatres of commerce are concerned, 
there might be no movement of life at all, either at home or abroad. 
One of the strangest illusions which puzzle the student of the theatre 
is the apparent anxiety of theatrical managers to find good plays. 
It is a mirage that has misled many an enthusiast. The enthusiast 
frequents all the playhouses and sees all the plays which the play- 
wrights of the day have made, and they are most of them very 
bad. Then his heart sinks, and he says, ‘‘The drama is dead.” But 
presently he hears a speech or reads a magazine article by an 
actor-manager, who lays his hand upon his shirt-front, and asserts 
in solemn accents that the one desire of himself and his fellow 
managers is to find new talent. He hears how they live laborious days 
reading manuscripts and searching with diligent endeavour for the 
pearl of great price which may lurk among their piles of type-written 
pages. Then his faith lives again. ‘‘ These noble men,” he thinks, 
‘“‘must some day be rewarded. Many clever writers are trying their 
hands at drama. Soon we shall see some of their attempts hailed with 
delight by those generous searchers, who will instantly give them a 
trial.” But alas! hope deferred maketh his heart sick. He is reduced 
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to a condition of painful uncertainty. Can it be that the clever people 
lose their cleverness when they write plays? or, hideous thought! are 
the well-sounding assertions of the actor-manager words, and nothing 
more?” At this moment the publisher comes upon the scene with the 
works of foreign dramatists, translated into capital English acting- 
versions, or with such a play as Mr. Sutro’s Cave of Jilusion, and the 
situation clears up. ‘‘ Now,” says the enthusiast to the actor-manager, 
“IT see plainly that you are a deceiver. Here are plays being printed, 
interesting, intelligent, ingenious, with fresh ideas informing them— 
plays that both read and act—plays, in short, that seem to be just the 
sort of thing you say you are looking for.” But by this time the actor- 
manager is busy making acquaintance with some play of Shakespeare 
that offers a fine opportunity for a ‘‘ sumptuous revival,’ or else he is 
bargaining with an established author for a piece that shall be as like 
as possible to the success across the road. He is far too much occupied 
to attend to enthusiasts now. Is it not natural in these circumstances 
that authors should be discouraged, playgoers of taste and intelligence 
kept away from the play, and the theatre degraded to the level of a 
place of after-dinner entertainment ? 

Well, then, since there is a general and a growing feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the drama, and since to this extent the idea of a 
national theatre has made progress, the next question is, how would a 
national theatre improve matters? This depends, of course, upon the 
way in which it is allowed to organise itself and to develop. Assuming 
it established on rational as well as national lines, it would, in the first 
place, be a training school for actors and actresses, such as by general 
consent is sorely needed, and it would also set a standard. Anda 
standard in matters of drama we want very badly indeed. Matthew 
Arnold showed, in that luminous essay of his on the Literary Influence 
of Academies, how the lack of a standard in letters had made many 
English writers violent and crotchety and capricious. Just in the same 
way a standard of the best in drama might save us, for example, from 
the tiresome puerilities of actor-managers who think that Shakespeare 
wrote with too little humour, and that, to make his comedies acceptable, 
the text must be supplemented by clowning of their own invention. 
In a general way a standard of artistry in acting would war against the 
eccentric, the clumsy, and the loud. 

Next, a national theatre would set a standard for the writers as well 
as the actors of plays. To begin with, new plays would be selected 
with reference solely to their merits as plays. There would be no 
question raised as to whether the principal parts would suit Mr. A. or 
Miss B. Presumably there would be a reading committee, and pieces 
would be accepted or rejected by a majority of voices, as at the Comédie 
Frangaise. This committee would vote solely on the merits of a play. 
If it appeared to them to be a good play, they would take it for granted 
that it would be worth while to produce it. Of course there would be 
no long runs. In fact, there would be no runs at all. A different 
piece would be played every night. The rules would arrange for so 
many Shakespearean performances during the year, so many perform- 
ances of other plays forming the repertory, and so many productions of 
new plays. The dramatist, therefore, who set himself to write for our 
national theatre would work untrammelled by the necessities that hamper 
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him at present: the necessity, first, of providing some particular actor 
or actress, happening at the moment to be in possession of a theatre, 
with a long part suited to his or her capabilities, or want of them ; 
second, the necessity of writing plays likely to run for three or four 
hundred nights, which of course no good play can hope to do upon its 
merits ; third, from the necessity of so limiting his range of subject as 
neither to disturb the intellectual indolence of the stalls nor to ruffle 
the ignorant prejudice of the upper circle. Under such conditions the 
sritish drama would express something, if it has anything to express. 
The test would show us whether we can ever expect to have anything 
worth calling a national drama. If we have, now is the right moment 
for it to come to birth. Drama has flourished, M. Bruneti¢re tells us, 
always in periods of action, at times when nations draw together in the 
pursuit of some great aim. Have we not drawn together in the 
determination to set the Empire upon a firm basis of unity? Has not 
the war shown us to be still men of action, above all, though our limbs 
are stiff from long sloth and our harness rusty from neglect? If ever 
the Phoenix of our drama is to rise from its ashes, surely it should be 
now. If it fails to rise, then let us give it up as a bad job. But I for 
one do not believe that the expression of ideas through drama is an 
avenue closed to the British race. It is true, that at present, the 
stock of ideas in the drama which gets itself acted on the commercial 
stage, is very small. The majority of plays are based, not upon an 
idea at all, but upon some stale, fantastic, lifeless convention: such a 
convention, for instance, as that a man of loose life can be reformed by 
the milk-and-watery affection of a bread-and-butter miss; or that a 
man who honestly loves a woman will believe any absurd tale against 
her, and, instead of asking immediately for a denial, will obstinately 
and silently cherish his suspicions; or that a woman who has wrecked 
a man’s life is always obliging enough to die just in time to allow him 
to marry the only girl he ever really loved. 

But then look at the change that has come over novels during the 
last twenty years. The stock of ideas in the ordinary novel was as 
small twenty years ago as it is at present in the ordinary play. Nowa- 
days, almost everyone who has ideas strives to express them in the 
guise of fiction. This results, it is true, in the production of a good 
deal of unreadable twaddle, but no one can deny that it has also created 
a fresh current of intellectual activity. Why should the same thing 
not happen with plays? It has already happened in France and Germany 
and in Norway. The plays of Dumas /i/s and Emile Augier, and of 
numbers of playwrights working in France to-day—the plays of Suder- 
mann and Hauptmann—the plays of Ibsen and Bjirnsen—have all 
added to the common stock of ideas. Mr. Pinero, too, though he 
mostly keeps his own ideas to himself, has in two or three plays 
crystallized and presented with admirable skill some of the current 
ideas of the time. Only give the British drama a chance and we shall 
find it can be made just as much a vehicle for the expression of thought 
as the novel has become during the last twenty years. 

I know what a great many people will think as they read these 
words. They will think: ‘‘Here is another of those faddists who 
like problem plays and sex novels, and fiction with a purpose; who 
cannot be content with a work of art unless it is also a political speech, 
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or a tract on temperance, or a social purity lecture.” But, good people, 
you are altogether wrong in regarding a demand for ideas in drama as 
a plea for plays with some purpose other than the delineation of life 
and the creation of character. A play or a novel should be a work of 
art and nothing more. But you cannot have fine works of art without 
ideas, any more than you can have eatable bread without yeast. 
Ideas are, in fact, the yeast which makes the poet’s, or the novelist’s, 
or the dramatist’s material ‘‘rise.” Therefore, I sey, if we are to 
have a national drama, it must express the ideas of our time as 
they appear to us of British race. At present our drama expresses 
nothing save the painful fact that our dramatists have scarcely anything 
to express. 

Yet there is at this very moment a vast amount of unseen effort 
being put into plays. Numbers of clever people are striving to cast 
their work into dramatic form. It is much harder to do this than to 
write a novel. There is a regular technique of the stage, whereas a 
novel need have no technique at all. The difference between composing 
novels and plays is very much like the difference between true fresco 
painting (fresco buono) and ordinary wall-painting (fresco secco). When 
you paint upon the wet plaster, you must know exactly what you want 
to do and how you mean to do it. A severe intellectual effort is 
required. As soon as your plaster dries, there is your work set for 
ever. You cannot rub out or add anything. Painting on a dry wall is 
different. If you do not find your first effort satisfactory, you can 
touch it up here and there, explain your intention more clearly. You 
can work in this way upon a novel, commenting upon your characters, 
and elucidating their actions, and inserting as many explanatory pas- 
sages as you please. With a play it is altogether different. You 
must have a clear vision of your characters, and you must so handle 
them as to communicate your vision. The spectator must be able to 
say to the playwright what Virgil said to Dante on the brink of the 
Hypocrites’ chasm :— 

*« Pur mo venian li tuoi pensier tra i miei 
Con simile atto e con simile faccia.” 


You cannot come out upon the scene and explain what you want to do. 
If the audience is unable to grasp your intention from once seeing your 
play, you have entirely failed. 

Any art-form that has a severe technique is always fascinating. It 
was natural, therefore, that, as soon as the drama began to be considered 
as a possible alternative to the novel, it should attract many capable 
writers, who are slowly feeling their way towards a command over the 
playwright’s art. Another reason must be looked for in the very large 
gains made by writers of successful plays, and this brings us to a point 
of some difficulty. Our national theatre could not hope to reward its 
dramatists on the same scale as the commercial manager. For a popular 
play disposed of upon favourable terms—either in this country or in 
America—a playwright may make anything between five and fifteen 
thousand pounds. From a Repertory Theatre it could not possibly 
receive gains on this scale. Here seems a difficulty. What if our 
national theatre should fail to get plays? But the doubt soon resolves 
itself. The best novelists began by making very little money. Asa 
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rule they never make large fortunes. It is only the Hall Caines and 
the Guy Boothbys who can make literature as productive of gain as 
pill-making or promoting companies. When we have a school of 
dramatists, the best of them will surely answer to the spur of artistic 
effort, not merely to the desire for wealth. At any rate, the younger 
men (and women) will be content with a living wage, so their work be 
granted a hearing. Supposing publishers had refused to look at the 
early work of Mr. George Meredith and Mr. Hardy, and the early poems 
of Mr. Swinburne, on the ground that there was little money in them! 
Yet this is exactly what happens to the aspiring playwright. Experience 
is the only tutor for the writer of plays. Until you see what effect your 
work produces across the footlights, you have no sufficient standard for 
judging it. ‘‘ Never go into the water till you can swim,” said the 
Irishman. ‘‘Don’t expect me to produce plays by inexperienced literary 
people,” say the managers, and at the same time they deny opportunities 
for gaining experience. There is no danger, I think, that a national 
theatre would run short of plays—interesting plays—plays that would 
pay their way—even though it could not afford to make their authors 
rich men. 

Of course, all plays accepted for production would be expected to pay 
their way, and equally, of course, there would have to be a fine 
catholicity of taste shown in choosing them. It would be fatal from the 
outset for a national theatre to be run on faddy lines, Everything good 
of its kind must be viewed with favour, so it be genuine drama. Those 
who really care for the theatre have a mind to every kind of play that 
is truly informed by the dramatic spirit. They will lend support to any 
movement which aims at sending a fresh current of ideas and enthusiasm 
through the stuffy, artificial hot-house atmosphere of the British theatre. 
What we want to do is to bring all these people together. After a 
Stage Society performance the other night, two members foregathered 
on the outside of an omnibus. Their talk wandered over all the 
agencies that had striven in recent years to keep alive some spark of 
dramatic enthusiasm—the Benson National Drama Company, the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, the Independent Theatre, and other forlorn hopes, 
each seeming to have a different ideal in view, but all striving, in reality, 
after the same end. As each in turn was mentioned, ‘‘ Ah,” said these 
unknown individuals, one to the other, ‘“‘so you were in that too!” 
“Tiresome people,” says the public; ‘‘can’t be satisfied with what 
they’ve got: always asking for the moon.” Ay, tiresome, perhaps, to 
those who do not share their enthusiasm, who cannot understand 
enthusiasm for any art, or anything, indeed, save possibly some smart 
money-getting trickery. But as long as there are such enthusiasts, 
scattered here and there, little by little leavening the lump, the effort 
to arrive at something better than the present state of drama will 
never die away, the struggle towards a national theatre will never be 
abandoned. 


H. Haminton Fyve, 
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THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


Tue Editor of the Forryicurry Review has kindly suggested that I 
should give the English public, from time to time, some brief account 
of the movement of French literature. It is an honour of which I 
am deeply sensible, and my first duty must be to thank him. The 
task itself will be a pleasant one. It is always pleasant to draw the 
attention of the outside world to whatever is most worth knowing in 
one’s own country. And TI believe that this may do some good. To-day 
it is more necessary than it has ever been to establish friendly rela- 
tions and intellectual intercourse between the two nations. No country 
can afford to remain outside the intellectual movement of the world. 
On the other hand, every day more books are printed; it is impossible 
—I will not say to read everything—but even to keep in touch with 
foreign literature without the help of some trustworthy guide. In 
France we have certain very popular critics who undertake to instruct 
us in everything that is being written and thought outside. Arvéde 
Barine, Th. Bentzon, Augustin Filon, Teddor de Wyzewa, stand by to 
keep us posted in the latest phases in the evolution of thought, or in 
the book which everybody ought to read. What they do for us, I pro- 
pose to do for English readers. I shall leave unnoticed the things that 
have no real interest, that are not representative, and add nothing to 
literature. I shall confine myself to the books ‘‘ that matter.” 

Auguste Comte has said: ‘‘ A chaque moment de sa durée l’humanité 
se compose de plus de morts que de vivants.” The phrase applies 
equally to literature. Who would be rash enough to assert that men 
like Victor Hugo, Pasteur, Taine, are not more “living” at the present 
day than such-and-such a popular novelist? It is good to preserve the 
memory of these great men by books which keep their names before the 
public, which throw light on certain aspects of their personality and 
their work, and correct the opinions which are sometimes formed of 
them. And this may be done by the discovery of unpublished writings, 
given to the world for the first time, or by critical and biographical 
studies founded on fresh documents. 

So it was a capital idea to give us this series of Victor Hugo’s letters,’ 
which have appeared under the title of Zetfres d la fiancée. They carry 
us back to the poet’s extreme youth; for Victor Hugo was married at 
twenty and engaged at seventeen. He had known as a child Adéle 
Foucher, the woman who was to be his wife. They played together in 
the garden of the Feuillantines, that garden, “ grand, profond, silencieux,” 
which he sang in magnificent and tender verse, and always remembered 
with affection because it had sheltered the purest and most delightful of 
all his dreams. When friendship began to change into love, the 
parents considered it their duty to separate the young people. They 
were so very young; and Victor was hardly in a position to marry. 
You can’t keep up an establishment on nothing but verses. This 

(1) Victor Hugo: Lettres d la fianc’e (1820-1822). 1 vol. in Svo. (Charpentier et 
Fasquelle. 
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separation gave rise to the correspondence discovered among the papers 
of the Hugo family, and published by the poet’s executors under 
his will. 

They are charming, these letters; delightful in their freshness, their 
sincerity of feeling, their naiveté of expression. But they are doubly 
interesting, besides, because they bring a new note into the published 
work of Victor Hugo, and reveal a new trait in the physiognomy of 
the man. 

Letters of Victor Hugo had been given to the world before. And, to 
tell the truth, the publication of his general correspondence was a 
disappointment. You looked in vain in those letters for any spon- 
taneity; you never felt that you were being admitted to free intercourse 
with the man in his lighter moments. For the rest, they contained very 
few elements of interest. An industrious worker, wholly given up to 
the labour of production and the cultivation of his success, Victor Hugo 
crammed his letters with questions of literary technique and accounts of 
his relations with his publishers. There is a general atmosphere of 
“shop” about them; even leaves of his private letters reek with the 
smell of printer’s ink. 

Here, it is altogether different. Ifthe epithet of ‘ natural” could 
ever be applied to the manner of Victor Hugo it would be here. These 
letters give us his style in the embryonic state. It is the prose of 
Hugo drawn straight from the fountain head before the stream has had 
time to shape its bed between its lofty banks. No rhetoric to speak of. 
Exaggeration, emphasis, hyperbole, are of the kind common to all lovers 
and very young persons. In short, we hardly find any literary theories 
and schemes of work. The lover is far too much preoccupied with 
some word that his sweetheart has said or forgotten to say. These are 
the all-absorbing themes; he has no time to think of anything else. 
And we reap the benefit. Everywhere else we see nothing of Victor 
Hugo but the author, always acting his part, always with his eye on 
the public, and careful as to his attitudes. In this unique collection we 
have at last the real Victor Hugo. 

What was his ideal of happiness? This‘is the all-important question, 
and, more than most, it enlightens us as to the structure of a writer’s 
mind, and the tendency of his work. Victor Hugo was to be the head 
of the romantic school. The romanticists declared war against the 
bourgeoisie, against bourgeois ideals, moral and artistic, against the 
principles on which bourgeois society is founded. They glorified un- 
lawful passion and poetised disorder. They made game of family 
affection and duty. So it is curious to see that, in the bottom of his 
heart, in his sincerest and most instinctive aspirations, the great leader 
of romanticism was the most bourgeois of bourgeois. The highest goal of 
his desires was marriage. He wanted to be married young, which is 
the thing that every good mother of a family most desires for her son. 
He yearned for a hearth anda home. He wanted to lead a domestic 
life, the quiet settled life that encourages comfortable affection and 
methodical work. So much we guess, or rather read, in quite unmis- 
takable characters, in every one of these letters. And let no one think the 
worse of Victor Hugo on that account. The only conclusion I would 
draw is that the romantic movement has affected literature alone, and 
had no sort of influence on life. It was a fashion, an affectation, a 
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certain taste for extravagance, most happily belied by the practice and 
example of the most famous representatives of the school. 

Thus, in every respect, the Lettres d la fiancée may be regarded as 
distinctly one of the best of the poet’s posthumous works. 

Side by side with the great poet we have the great scientist. The 
Vie de Pasteur,' just brought out by M. René Vallery-Radot, is one of those 
books which have a place of their own in the library of all worshippers 
of humanity’s benefactors. 

This book is not written specially for the learned. Ii is written for 
everybody. In fact the writer of it is not a learned man at all, he is 
what used to be called a good man, whose mission in life was to guard 
the memory of a great one. M. Vallery-Radot is Pasteur’s son-in-law. 
He lived with Pasteur for many years ; he was with him in his travels, 
in his laboratory, at his dinner-table, at his fireside. He knew all his 
sorrows and anxieties, his hopes.and joys. He can, therefore, tell us 
more about him than anybody else. His one aim is to make us in- 
timately acquainted with a man of genius. With this object he has 
voluntarily abstained from premeditated artistic effects and tricks of 
portraiture. He has aimed at giving us, by a multiplicity of details, of 
anecdotes, of individual traits, the impression of reality. And he has 
succeeded. The figure of Pasteur, his ways, his humour, his tastes, are 
shown up with absolute clearness. And on certain points this portraiture 
corrects the ordinary opinion of him. 

A fine man—two words describe what Pasteur was. Simplicity, 
modesty, disinterestedness, are what we come across on every page of 
his life. He was the son of quite humble people, raised, step by step, 
through his work. That work was the patient, strenuous labour that 
advances by slow and steady progress, and not by means of sudden 
intuitions and unlooked for lights. Pasteur’s greatest merit was to 
have been an observer and experimenter of inflexible rigour. From 
this original power all his other faculties were developed. The hours 
that were not spent in the laboratory were spent in his little home— 
in the society of his wife and children. No time for social life; no 
time for the gratification of vanity. No accessories, no ostentation, no 
pride. And we may say that the modesty of Pasteur’s private life is 
equally conspicuous in his own work as a scientist. In fact he always 
knew how to keep to his proper sphere without any ambitious 
widening of its limits. He held that science is mistress of her 
own house, but of her own house only. He was not one of those 
scientists who try to decide by scientific methods questions which are 
not matter of science at all. In common with Claude Bernard, Pasteur 
declared that, alongside the domain of science, there is another over 
which science has no rights—the region of belief, moral and religious. 

Pasteur’s disinterestedness—by applying his discoveries he could 
have made a fortune in the most legitimate manner possible, but that he 
persistently refused to draw from them any pecuniary profit whatsoever 
—his devotion to science, his patriotism, his affection for his family, are 
admitted on all hands. There is one point on which M. Vallery-Radot 
successfully combats an opinion chiefly ventilated by the unfortunate 
adversaries of Pasteur’s doctrines. They seem to have agreed in repre- 


(1) René Vallery-Radot: La Vie de Pasteur. 1 vol. in 8vo. (Hachette.) 
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senting Pasteur as imperious, violent, and dictatorial, intolerant of 
discussion. A well-meaning fellow, if you like, but a most disagreeable 
character. Nothing could be more inaccurate. M. Vallery-Radot’s 
arguments are unanswerable, and the instances he gives are worth even 
more than his arguments. The fact is that Pasteur had to fight against 
antagonists who were very far from bringing to the discussion the same 
loyalty as he, and whose methods of warfare were not always polite. 
The struggles he had to go through are to-day as good as forgotten 
in the radiance of his fame. We are apt to imagine that the name of 
Pasteur was always spoken with the same reverence as now. By no 
means. Each fresh discovery of his provoked a storm of opposition, pro- 
test, and contradiction, sometimes of outrage, insult, and calumny. At 
each new conquest he had to face ignorance, prejudice, conservatism, 
bad faith. Bad faith was especially irritating to him. It was repugnant 
to his natural straightforwardness and sincerity. He could neither 
undertand nor tolerate it for a moment. Hence the impetuosity and 
harshness that he sometimes displayed in discussion. It was not in the 
least on his own account, for his own interest, or his own glory; he 
became heated only in the defence of truth, and when it was all over he 
was the first to forget the vivacity of the fray. He cherished no bitter- 
ness against his liveliest opponents. There was no kindness or service 
that he would not have done to his deadliest enemy. 

It often happens in men whose genius most compels our admiration, 
that the character is by no means on a level with the intellect. It was not 
so with Pasteur. The power of his intellect was one with the beauty of 
his soul. It is good to dwell on such an instance of the perfect union 
of mind and heart; and therefore there is nobody who will not be the 
better for reading this Vie de Pasteur. La Bruyére has said, Quand un 
livre vous éléve Pesprit, n’en demandez davantage: il est bon et fait de main 
@ourier. We might safely apply this test to the work of M. Vallery- 
Radot. 

The intellectual movement which has taken place in France during 
the last thirty years may be said to have been started by two writers— 
Ernest Rénan and Hippolyte Taine. Contemporary literature is so 
deeply saturated with their thought that it is peculiarly difficult to speak 
of them to-day. We are still too near them, still too subject to their 
influence. With the most conscientious efforts we cannot attain to a 
perfect impartiality. Thus, for instance, the book which M. G. Séailly 
a few years ago devoted to Ernest Rénan, was, we may say, unnecessarily 
severe. We have now before us M. Victor Giraud’s study of Hippolyte 
Taine! It is the work of an enthusiastic admirer. Not that we com- 
plain of that. It is better to show the lovely side of genius than to 
labour sordidly at discovering its defects. This book is the first complete 
study of Taine’s work which has appeared in this country. The same 
year has seen the publication of Barzolotti’s book, translated from Italian 
into French, and there could be no better opportunity for a Frenchman 
to bring out his own study of this most virile of French philosophers. 

For Taine was essentially, and before all things, a philosopher, 
whether he wrote as a controversialist, a humorist, a traveller, a critic, 
a historian, a student of art and literature, whatever subject he took up 


(1) Victor Giraud: Hippolyle Taine. 1 vol. 8vo. (Hachette.) 
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he treated from the philosophic standpoint. Not one of his con- 
temporaries possessed in the same degree the synthetic spirit. It is 
this power of generalisation and condensation that gives such thorough- 
going unity and such enormous significance to his work. 

Any detailed account of Taine’s ideas would be superfluous. They 
are matter of general knowledge. The interesting thing is to see how 
far his influence has extended, what classes it has affected, and how 
long it has lasted. It was most strongly felt, as M. Giraud demonstrates 
in a very ingenious manner, by the generation of thinkers who came 
immediately before his own. Thus even those disciples of Cousin who 
remained most faithful to idealism were nevertheless compelled to 
modify their methods, and introduce into them a dialectical rigour which 
is nowhere to be found in the oratorical utterances of their master, 
Thus Sainte Beuve, who was much struck by Taine’s theories, gained by 
their help a clearer vision of the ideas that he himself had first started. 
When in his book, Port Royal, he talked about species of intelligence, 
and compared criticism to natural history, he probably thought he was 
only indulging in metaphor and employing an ingenious and picturesque 
phrase. But what for him was nothing but a metaphor, was for Taine 
quite literally a method. 

It is with the generation of literary “realists” that Taine found 
himself in most perfect intellectual sympathy. He took the ideas 
which, as yet in a chaotic state, inspired the work of men like Flaubert, 
Lecomte de Lisle, and Alexandre Dumas ji/s, and made of them a 
system. Thus he gave them more force in giving them more cohesion. 
He was the incarnation of the realistic spirit. 

The first result was a complete revolution in criticism. After the 
appearance of his Zssa’s and his Histoire de la littérature anglaise, some 
of Taine’s theories may have been disputed, but no French critic has 
followed his art without having recourse to Taine’s method. To find 
out the dominant faculty of a writer, and study its development under 
the threefold influence of the race, the milieu and the age, has become 
the usual procedure, followed even in school-manuals. Not less power- 
ful has been Taine’s influence on the development of the novel. Read, 
again, the famous article on Balzac, contained in the Essats de critique 
et @histoire, you will find in it the whole esthetic of the naturalist 
school of fiction. To tell the truth, its members have abandoned 
themselves to excesses which Taine would have indignantly repudiated. 
He would have been shocked to see these descendants of his, and a little 
embarrassed in acknowledging his paternity. Certainly he would not 
have recognised any likeness to himself. All the same they were 
undoubtedly his children. 

Finally, the generation which began writing about the year 1880 was 
profoundly saturated with the ideas of Taine. M. Paul Bourget might 
most justly describe himself as a disciple when he published his Zssais 
de psychologie contemporaine. And M. Maurice Barrés introduced into his 
Déracinés an interesting chapter on what was a sort of pious pilgrimage 
to Taine’s sepulchre. 

On the other hand, in the last few years has there not been a reaction 
against Taine’s theories? It was inevitable. We have been forced to 
widen the doctrine, to escape from the tyranny of his narrow conception 
of determinism. Criticism has been obliged to protect the rights of the 
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individual. Fiction shows a tendency to be less documentary, to be 
fiction pure and simple. No matter; the man, who for thirty years 
was the strongest influence dominating the intellect of France, will take 
his place (and that no small and insignificant one) in the history of 
thought. 

From Taine to M. Paul Bourget is an easy transition, the transition 
from master to disciple. It is a long time since M. Bourget has given 
us any bodk at all approaching this last novel, Le Fantéme.' It carries 
us back to the brilliant days of André Cornélis and the Disciple. It 
displays the same analytic subtlety, with more maturity of reflection 
and a greater moral depth. 

The subject is more than ordinarily bold, not to say unpleasant ; and 
to handle it properly required the steady hand and delicate touch of the 
consummate artist. You may remember the disgusting calumny which 
his worst enemies brought against Moli¢re. They accused him of 
nothing more or less than marrying his own daughter. Some piece 
of blundering criticism gave rise to the absurd charge. It is a some- 
what analogous situation that M. Bourget has been bold enough to 
handle in the Fantéme, 

A young man called Malclere was at one time the lover of a society 
woman called Antoinette. Antoinette died. Malclere afterwards meets 
Antoinette’s daughter, Eveline (needless to say Malclere is Eveline’s 
father). He is attracted towards her by some secret charm. He 
marries her. He has no sooner married her than he begins to be 
haunted by the memory of the dead woman. The memory fast becomes. 
an obsession. He has, as it were, the sensation de Pinceste. It at once- 
becomes intolerable to him. He wants to kill himself. Malclerc’s: 
confession takes up a large part of the work, almost the half of it. 
The author has succeeded in rendering this inner drama with remarkable 
intensity. There remains one supremely delicate question. Is Eveline 
to be made to realise the situation? She arrives, by a series of induc- 
tions, at divination, comprehension, knowledge. She has an illness, 
brought on by the excess of her emotions. Afterwards she forgives 
him. The two take up their life again together. 

For my part I confess I have but one criticism to make on this novel.- 
It relates to the dénouement. It is too painful. It is a shock to know 
that between Malclere and his wife there will always come the memory: 
of this secret. There are other endings that would have been less 
unpleasant, without being less logical. ‘The novelist could have made 
Eveline die. Is it not part of the human tragedy that the innocent 
must suffer for the guilty? Or Eveline could have remained, as it 
were, ‘‘outside” the drama, ignorant of her husband’s secret. If he 
had been more of a man, with a stronger idea of duty, he would have 
kept his suffering to himself; he would have understood that, granted 
the situation that he alone was responsible for, his duty was to bear 
its disastrous consequences alone. But Malclere is one of those heroes 
of whom M. Bourget used to be so fe d, one of those subtle, intellectual, 
slightly morbid natures who lack this master quality of a strong will. 

With all these reservations the Funtime remains a book that we can 
hardly read without a pang, one in which M. Bourget, with the won- 





(1) Paul Bourget: Le Fantéme. 1 vol. in 12mo. (Plon.) 
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derful insight of the psychologist, has carried to perfection his art of 
dissecting the modern soul. 
The novel of M.M. Paul and Victor Margueritte, les Zrongons du 
Glaive,' is of a totally different kind and possibly written for a different 
class of readers. The subject has a special interest for French people 
since it is taken from one of the decisive epochs of our national life. 
For this reason I shall not dwell long upon it here. But I must draw 
attention to the praiseworthy effort of the two brothers to do justice to 
the somewhat lengthy business they have undertaken. Their idea is to 
set forth in a work truly imposing in its size and manner the events 
which began with foreign war in 1870 and ended in civil war in 1871. 
Air There could hardly bea more dismal subject, and the novelists have, at 
any rate, approached it with becoming gravity. The work will be com- 
plete in three volumes. We have got to the second. It relates the 
effort made by France to defend her invaded territory, to reconstitute 
her army, to re-unite the frongons du glaive. A fine, generous spirit 
breathes through the book. The descriptions of battles and other 
military episodes give a certain distinction to its pages. Certain sil- 
houettes of generals and politicians are quite vividly drawn. The 
documentary part of it is done with great care and scrupulous 
impartiality. The book is a new form of the historical novel from 
which the modern spirit demands a careful accuracy and a precision of 
detail unknown in the gay times of Hugo, de Vigny, and Dumas pére. 
Dramatic literature must be passed unnoticed. It will form the 
subject of another article. Volumes of verse worth reading out of 
their own country are rare at any time. And there are many popular 
books which are hardly worth while mentioning, since, though we 
cannot deny them a certain talent, they display no real originality. So 
I think I shall have said all that is essential when I add that France, 
in common with other European nations, still continues to enjoy Quo 
Vadis. 


RéEnzE Dovumie. 


(1) Paul et Victor Margueritt>: Z°s Trovgons du Glaive. 1 vol. in 12mo. (Plon.) 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 


II,.—Tue Prospaste Dirrvsion or Great CITIES. 


Ix the previous paper the probable development of locomotion through- 
out the twentieth century was discussed, and a general and considerable 
advance, not simply in velocities of actual movement, but in comfort 
and convenience of loading and discharge, was foreshadowed. It was 
pointed out that the most extraordinary revolution of all the many 
changes of the nineteenth century, the supplementing of the horse 
and foot traffic that had served the world for countless ages, by 
mechanisms, was still very incomplete, and the substance of that first 
paper was an attempt to anticipate completer phases of the process. 
The velocity at which a man and his belongings may pass about the 
earth is in itself a very trivial matter indeed, but it involves certain 
other matters not at all trivial, standing, indeed, in an almost funda- 
mental relation to human society. It will be the business of this 
paper to discuss the relation between the social order and the available 
means of transit, and to attempt to deduce from the principles elucidated 
the coming phases in that extraordinary expansion, shifting and internal 
redistribution of population that has been so conspicuous during the 
last hundred years. 

Let us consider the broad features of the redistribution of the 
population that has characterised the nineteenth century. It may be 
summarised as an unusual growth of great cities and a slight tendency 
to depopulation in the country. The growth of the great cities is the 
essential phenomenon. These aggregates having populations of from 
eight hundred thousand upward to four and five millions, are certainly, 
so far as the world outside the limits of the Chinese empire goes, 
entirely an unprecedented thing. Never before, outside the valleys of 
the three great Chinese rivers, has any city—with the exception of 
Rome and perhaps (but very doubtfully) of Babylon—certainly had 
more than a million inhabitants, and it is at least permissible to doubt 
whether the population of Rome, in spite of its exacting a tribute of 
sea-borne food from the whole of the Mediterranean basin, exceeded a 
million for any great length of time.! But there are now ten town 


(1) It is true that many scholars estimate a high-water mark for the Roman p»pula- 
tion in excess of two millions; and one daring authority, by throwing out suburbs 
ad libitum into the Campagna, suburbs of which no trace remains, has raised the two 
to ten. The Colosseum could, no doubt, seat over 80,000 spectators ; the circuit of the 
bench frontage of the Circus Maximus was very nearly a mile in length, and the 
Romans of Imperial times certainly used ten times as much water as the modern Romans. 
But, on the other hand, habits change, and Rome as it is defined by lines drawn at the 
times of its greatest ascendancy—the city, that is, enclosed by the walls of Aurelian and 
including all the regiones of Augustus, an enclosure from which there could have been 
no reason for excluding half or more of its population—could have scarcely contained a 
million. It would have packed very comfortably within the circle of the Grands Boule- 





* Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by 1. G. Wells. 
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aggregates having a population of over a million, nearly twenty that bid 
fair to reach that limit in the next decade, and a great number at or 
approaching a quarter of a million. We call these towns and cities, but, 
indeed, they are of a different order of things to the towns and cities of 
the eighteenth century world. 

Concurrently with the aggregation of people about this new sort of 
centre, there has been, it is alleged, a depletion of the country villages 
and small townships. But, so far as the counting of heads goes, this 
depletion is not nearly so marked as the growth of the great towns. 
Relatively, however, it is striking enough. 

Now, is this growth of large towns really, as one may allege, a result of 
the development of railways in the world, or is it simply a change in human 
circumstances that happe ns to have arisen at the same time? It needs 
only a very general review of the conditions of the distribution ef popu- 
lation to realise that the former is probably the true answer. 

It will be convenient to make the issue part of a more general 
proposition, namely, that the general distribution of population in a country 
must always be directly dependent on transport facilities. To illustrate this 
point roughly we may build up an imaginary simple community by con- 
sidering its needs. Over an arable country-side, for example, inhabited by 
a people who have attained agriculture, in which war was no longer con- 
stantly imminent, the population would, of course, be diffused primarily 
by far milies and groups in farmsteads. It might, if it were a very simple 
population, be almost all so distributed. But even the simplest agri- 
culturists find a certain convenience in trade. Certain definite points 
would be convenient for such local trade and intercourse as the people 
found desirable, and here it is that there would arise the germ of a town. 
At first it might be no more than an appointed meeting place, a market 
square, but an inn and a blacksmith would inevitably follow, an altar, 
perhaps, and, if these people had writing, even some sort of school. It. 
would have to be where water was found, and it would have to be 
generally convenient of access to its attendant farmers. 

Now, if this meeting place was more than a certain distance from any 
particular farm, it would be inconvenient for that farmer to get himself 
and his produce there and back and to do his business in a comfortable 
daylight. He would not be able to come, and, instead, he would either 
have to go to some other nearer centre to trade and gossip with his 
neighbours or, failing this, not go at all. Evidently, then, there would 
be a maximum distance between such places. This distance in England, 
where traffic has been mainly horse traffic for many centuries, seems to 
have worked out, according to the gradients and so forth, at from eight 
to fifteen miles, and at such distances do we find the country towns, w hile 
the horseless man, the serf, and the lebourer and labouring wench have 
marked their narrow limits in the distribution of the intervening 


virds of Paris—the Paris, that is, of Louis XIV., with a population of 560,000 ; and the 
Rome of to-day, were the houses that spread so densely over the once vacant Campus 
Martius distributed in the now deserted spaces in the south and east, and the Vatican 
suburb replaced within the ancient walls, would quite fill the ancient limits, in spite of 
the fact that the population is under 500,000. But these are incidental doubts on a 
very authoritative opinion, and, whatever their value, they do not greatly affect the 
significance of these new great cities, which have arisen all over the world, as if by the 
operation of a natural law, as the railways have developed. 
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villages. If by chance these gathering places have arisen at any point 
much closer than the maximum, they have come into competition, and 
one has finally got the better of the other, so that in England the dis- 
tribution is often singularly uniform. Agricultural districts have their 
towns at about eight miles, and where grazing takes the place of the 
plough, the town distances increase to fifteen.' And so it is, entirely as 
a multiple of horse and foot strides, that all the villages and towns of 
the world’s country-side have been plotted out.’ 

A third, and almost final, factor determining town distribution in a 
world without railways, would be the seaport and the navigable river. 
Ports would grow into dimensions dependent on the population of the 
conveniently accessible coasts (or river-banks), and on the quality and 
quantity of their products, and near these ports, as the conveniences of 
civilisation increased, would appear handicraft towns (the largest 
possible towns of a foot-and-horse civilisation) with industries of such a 
nature as the produce of their coasts required. 

It was always in connection with a port or navigable river that the 
greater towns of the pre-railway periods arose, a day’s journey away 
from the coast when sea attack was probable, and shifting to the coast 
itself when that ceased to threaten. Such sea-trading handicraft towns 
as Bruges, Venice, Corinth, or London were the largest towns of the 
vanishing order of things. Very rarely, except in China, did they 
clamber above a quarter of a million inhabitants, even though to some 
of them there was presently added court and camp. In China, however, 
a gigantic river and canal system, laced across plains of extraordinary 
fertility, has permitted the growth of several city aggregates with popu- 
lations exceeding a million, and in the case of the Hankow trinity of cities 
exceeding five million people. 

In all these cases the position and the population limit was entirely 
determined by the accessibility of the town and the area it could 
dominate fcr the purposes of trade. And not only were the commercial 
or natural towns so determined, but the political centres were also 
finally chosen for strategic considerations, in a word—communications. 
And now, perhaps, the real significance of the previous paper, in which 
sea velocities of fifty miles an hour, and land travel at the rate of a 
hundred, and even cab and omnibus journeys of thirty or forty miles, 
were shown to be possible, becomes more apparent. 

At the first sight it might appear as though the result of the new 
developments was simply to increase the number of giant cities in the 
world by rendering them possible in regions where they had hitherto 
been impossible—concentrating the trade of vast areas in a manner that 
had hitherto been entirely characteristic of navigable waters. It might 
seem as though the state of affairs in China, in which population has 
been concentrated about densely-congested ‘‘million-cities,” with pauper 


(1) It will be plain that such towns must have clearly defined limits of population, 
dependent finally on the min’mum yearly produce of the district they control, If ever they 
rise above that limit the natural checks of famine, and of pestilence following enfeeble- 
ment, will come into operation, and they will always be kept near this limit by the 
natural tendency of humanity to increase. The limit would rise with increasing public 
intelligence, and the organisation of the towns would become more definite. 

(2) Lowe the fertilising suggestion of this general principle to a paper by Grant 
Allen that I read long ago in Longman’s Magazine. 
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masses, public charities, and a crowded struggle for existence, for many 
hundreds of years, was merely to be extended over the whole world. 
We have heard so much of the “ problem of our great cities”; we have 
the impressive statistics of their growth ; the belief in the inevitableness 
of yet denser and more multitudinous agglomerations in the future 
is so widely diffused, that at first sight it will be thought that no other 
motive than a wish to startle can dictate the proposition that not only 
will many of these railway-begotten ‘‘giant cities” reach their maximum 
in the commencing century, but that in all probability they, and not 
only they, but their water-born prototypes in the East also, are destined 
to such a process of dissection and diffusion as to amount almost to 
obliteration, so far, at least, as the blot on the map goes, within a 
measurable further space of years. 

In advancing this proposition, the present writer is disagreeably 
aware that in this matter he has expressed views entirely opposed to 
those he now propounds ; and in setting forth the following body of 
considerations he tells the story of his own disillusionment. At the out- 
set he took for granted—and, very naturally, he wishes to imagine that 
a great number of other people do also take for granted—that the 
future of London, for example, is largely to be got as the answer to a 
sort of rule-of-three sum. . If in one hundred years the population of 
London has been multiplied by seven, then in two hundred years ! 
And one proceeds to pack the answer in gigantic tenement houses, 
looming upon colossal roofed streets, provide it with moving ways (the 
only available transit appliances suited to such dense multitudes), and 
develop its manners and morals in accordance with the laws that will 
always prevail amidst over-crowded humanity so long as humanity 
endures. The picture of this swarming concentrated humanity has 
some effective possibilities, but, unhappily, if, instead of that obvious 
rule-of-three sum, one resorts to an analysis of operating causes, its 
plausibility crumbles away, and it gives place to an altogether different 
forecast—a forecast, indeed, that is in almost violent contrast to the 
first anticipation. It is much more probable that these coming cities 
will not be, in the old sense, cities at all; they will present a new and 
entirely different phase of human distribution. 

The determining factor in the appearance of great cities in the past, 
and, indeed, up to the present day, has been the meeting of two or 
more transit lines, the confluence of two or more streams of trade, and 
easy communication. The final limit to the size and importance of the 
great city has been the commercial ‘sphere of influence” commanded 
by that city, the capacity of the alluvial basin of its commerce, so to 
speak, the volume of its river of trade. About the meeting point so 
determined the population so determined has grouped itself—and this 
is the point I overlooked in those previous vaticinations—in accordance 
with Jaws that are also considerations of transit. 

The economic centre of the city is formed, of course, by the wharves 
and landing places (and in the case of railway-fed cities by the termini) 
where passengers land and where goods are landed, stored, and dis- 
tributed. Both the administrative and business community, traders, 
employers, clerks, and so forth, must be within a convenient access of 
this centre ; and the families, servants, tradesmen, amusement purveyors 
dependent on these again must also come within a maximum distance. 
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At a certain stage in town growth the pressure on the more central area 
would become too great for habitual family life there, and an office 
region would differentiate from an outer region of homes. Beyond 
these two zones, again, those whose connection with the great city was 
merely intermittent would constitute a system of suburban houses and 
areas. But the grouping of these, also, would be determined finally by the 
convenience of access to the dominant centre. That secondary centres, 
literary, social, political, or military, may arise about the initial trade 
centre, complicates the application but does not alter the principle here 
stated. They must all be within striking distance. The day of twenty- 
four hours is an inexorable human condition, and up to the present time 
all intercourse and business has been broken into spells of definite 
duration by intervening nights. Moreover, almost all effective inter- 
course has involved personal presence at the point where intercourse 
occurs. The possibility, therefore, of going and coming and doing that 
day’s work has hitherto fixed the extreme limits to which a city coulé 
grow, and has exacted a compactness which has always been very 
undesirable and which is now for the first time in the world’s history 
no longer imperative. 

So far as we can judge without a close and uncongenial scrutiny of 
statistics, that daily journey that has governed and still to a very 
considerable extent governs the growth of cities, has had, and probably 
always will have, a maximum limit of two hours, one hour each way 
from sleeping place to council chamber, counter, workroom, or office 
stool. And taking this assumption as sound, we can state precisely the 
maximum area of various types of town. <A pedestrian agglomeration 
such as we find in China, and such as were probably most of the 
European towns before the nineteenth century, would be swept entirely 
by a radius of four miles about the business quarter and industrial 
centre; and, under these circumstances, where the area of the feeding 
regions has been very large the massing of human beings has probably 
reached its extreme limit.! Of course, in the case of a navigable river, 
for example, the commercial centre might be elongated into a line and 
the circle of the city modified into an ellipse with a long diameter 
considerably exceeding eight miles, as, for example, in the case of 
Hankow. 

If, now, horseflesh is brought into the problem, an outer radius of six 
or eight miles from the centre will define a larger area in which the 
carriage folk, the hackney users, the omnibus customers, and their 
domestics and domestic camp followers may live and still be members 
of the city. Towards that limit London was already probably moving 
at the accession of Queen Victoria, and it was clearly the absolute limit 
of urban growth—until locomotive mechanisms capable of more than 
eight miles an hour could be constructed. 

And then there came suddenly the railway and the steamship, the 
former opening with extraordinary abruptness a series of vast through- 
routes for trade, the latter enormously increasing the security and 
economy of the traffic on the old water routes. For a time neither of 
these inventions was applied to the needs of intra-urban transit at all. 

(1) It is worth remarking that in 1801 the density of population in the City of 
London was half as dense again as that of any district, even of the densest “slum’’ 
districts to-day. 
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For a time they were purely centripetal forces. They worked simply 
to increase the general volume of trade, to increase—that is, the pressure 
of population upon the urban centres. As a consequence the social history 
of the middle and later thirds of the nineteenth century, not simply 
in England but all over the civilised world, is the history of a gigantic 
rush of population into the magic radius of—for most people—four 
miles, to suffer there physical and moral disaster less acute but, finally, 
far more appalling to the imagination than any famine or pestilence 
that ever swept the world. Well has Mr. George Gissing named nine- 
teenth-century London in one of his great novels the Whirlpool, the 
very figure for the nineteenth century Great City, attractive, tumultuous, 
and spinning down to death. 

But, indeed, these great cities are no permanent Maélstroms. These 
new forces, at present still so potently centripetal in their influence, 
bring with them, nevertheless, the distinct promise of a centrifugal 
application that may be finally equal to the complete reduction of all 
our present congestions. The limit of the pre-railway city was the 
limit of man and horse. But already that limit has been exceeded, and 
each day brings us nearer to the time when it will be thrust outward in 
every direction with an effect of enormous relief. 

So far the only additions to the foot and horse of the old dispensation 
that have actually come into operation, are the suburban railways, 
which render possible an average door to office hour’s journey of ten 
or a dozen miles—further only in the case of some specially favoured 
localities. The star-shaped contour of the modern great city, thrusting 
out arms along every available railway line, knotted arms of which 
every knot marks a station, testify sufficiently to the relief of pressure 
thus afforded. Great Towns before this century presented rounded 
contours and grew as a puff-ball swells; the modern Great City looks 
like something that has burst an intolerable envelope and splashed. 
But, as our previous paper has sought to make clear, these suburban 
railways are the mere first rough expedient of far more convenient and 
rapid developments. 

We are on the eve of a great development of centrifugal possibilities. 
And since it has been shown that a city of pedestrians is inexorably 
limited by a radius of about four miles, and that a horse-using city may 
grow out to seven or eight, it follows that the available area of a city 
which can offer a cheap suburban journey of thirty miles an hour is a 
circle with a radius of thirty miles. And is it too much, therefore, in 
view of all that has been adduced in this and the previous paper, to 
expect that the available area for even the common daily toilers of the 
great city of the year 2000, or earlier, will have a radius very much 
larger even than that? Now, a circle with a radius of thirty miles gives 
an area of over 2,800 square miles, which is almost a quarter that of 
Belgium. But thirty miles is only a very moderate estimate of speed, 
and the reader of the former paper will agree, I think, that the avail- 
able area for the social equivalent of the favoured season-ticket holders 
of to-day will have a radius of over one hundred miles, and be almost 
equal to the area of Ireland.! The radius that will sweep the area 
available for such as now live in the outer suburbs will include a still 


(1) Beit noted that the phrase “available area ’’ is used, and various other modifying 
considerations altogether waived for the present. 
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vaster area. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the London citizen of 
the year 2000 a.p. may have a choice of nearly all England and Wales 
south of Nottingham and east of Exeter as his suburb, and that the vast 
stretch of country from Washington to Albany will be all of it ‘‘ available ” 
to the active citizen of New York and Philadelphia before that date. 

This does not for a moment imply that cities of the density of our 
existing great cities will spread to these limits. Even if we were to 
suppose the increase in city populations of the great cities to go on at 
its present rate, this enormous extension of available area would still 
mean a great possibility of diffusion. But though most great cities are 
probably still very far from their maxima, though the network of feed- 
ing railways has still to spread over Africa and China, and though huge 
areas are still imperfectly productive for want of a cultivating popula- 
tion, yet it is well to remember that for each great city, quite irrespec- 
tive of its available spaces, a maximum of population is fixed. Each 
great city is sustained finally by the trade and production of a certain 
proportion of the world’s surface—by the area it commands commer- 
cially. The great city cannot grow, except as a result of some quite 
morbid and transitory process—-to be cured at last by famine and dis- 
order—beyond the limit the commercial capacity of that commanded 
area prescribes. Long before the population of this city, with its inner 
circle a third of the area of Belgium, rose towards the old-fashioned 
city density, this restriction would come in. Even if we allowed for 
considerable increase in the production of food stuffs in the future, it 
still remains inevitable that the increase of each city in the world must 
come at last upon arrest. 

Yet though one may find reasons for anticipating that this city will 
in the end overtake and surpass that one and such-like relative prophe- 
sying, it is difficult to find any data from which to infer the absolute 
numerical limits of these various diffused cities. Or perhaps it is more 
seemly to admit that no such data have occurred to the writer. So far 
as London, St. Petersburg, and Berlin go, it seems fairly safe to assume 
that they will go well over twenty millions ; and that New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago will probably, and Hankow almost certainly, reach 
forty millions. Yet even forty millions over thirty-one thousand square 
miles of territory is, in comparison with four millions over fifty square 
miles, a highly diffused population. 

How far will that possible diffusion accomplish itself? Let us first 
of all consider the case of those classes that will be free to exercise a 
choice in the matter, and we shall then be in a better position to con- 
sider those more numerous classes whose general circumstances are 
practically dictated to them. What will be the forces acting upon the 
prosperous household, the household with a working head and four 
hundred a year and upwards to live upon, in the days tocome? Will 
the resultant of these forces be as a rule centripetal or centrifugal ? 
Will such householders in the greater London of 2000 a.p. still cluster 
for the most part, as they do to-day, in a group of suburbs as close to 
London as is compatible with a certain fashionable maximum of garden 
space and air; or will they leave the ripened gardens and the no-longer- 
brilliant villas of Surbiton and Norwood, Tooting and Beckenham, , to 
other and less independent people? First, let us weigh the centrifugal 
attractions. 
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The first of these is what is known as the passion for nature, that 
passion for hillside, wind, and sea that is evident in so many people 
nowadays, either frankly expressed or disguising itself as a passion for 
golfing, fishing, hunting, yachting, or cycling; and, secondly, there is 
the allied charm of cultivation, and especially of gardening, a charm 
that is partly also the love of dominion perhaps, and partly a personal 
love for the beauty of trees and flowers and natural things. Through that 
we come to a third factor, that craving—strongest, perhaps, in those 
Low German peoples, who are now ascendant throughout the world—for 
a little private imperium such as a house or cottage “in its own 
grounds” affords; and from that we pass on to the intense desire so 
many women feel—and just the women, too, who will mother the future 
—their almost instinctive demand, indeed, for a household, a separate 
sacred and distinctive household, built and ordered after their own 
hearts, such as in its fulness only the country-side permits. Add to 
these things the healthfulness of the country for young children, and 
the wholesome isolation that is possible from much that irritates, stimu- 
lates prematurely, and corrupts in crowded centres, and the chief positive 
centrifugal inducements are stated, inducements that no progress of 
inventions, at any rate, can ever seriously weaken. What now are the 
centripetal forces against which these inducements contend ? 

In the first place, there are a group of forces that will diminish in 
strength. ‘There is at present the greater convenience of ‘ shopping ” 
within a short radius of the centre of the great city, a very important 
consideration indeed to many wives and mothers. All the inner and 
many of the outer suburbs of London obtain an enormous proportion of 
the ordinary household goods from half a dozen huge furniture, grocery, 
and drapery firms, each of which has been enabled by the dearness and 
inefficiency of the parcels distribution of the Post Office and railways 
to elaborate a now very efficient private system of taking orders and 
delivering goods. Collectively these great businesses have been able to 
establish a sort of monopoly of suburban trade, to overwhelm the small 
suburban general tradesman (a fate that was inevitable for him in 
someway or, other), and—which is a positive world-wide misfortune— 
to overwhelm also many highly specialised shops and dealers of the 
central district. Suburban people nowadays get their wine and their 
novels, their clothes and their amusements, their furniture and their 
food, from some one vast indiscriminate shop or “‘store” full of respect- 
able mediocre goods, as excellent a thing for house-keeping ‘as it is 
disastrous to taste and individuality.!. But it is doubtful if the delivery 
organisation of these great stores is any more permanent than the 
token coinage of the tradespeople of the last century. Just as it was 
with that interesting development, so now it is with parcels distri- 
bution: private enterprise supplies in a partial manner a public need, 
and with the organisation of a public parcels and goods delivery on 
cheap and sane lines in the place of our present complex, stupid, confu- 
sing, untrustworthy, and fantastically costly chaos of post office, railways, 


(1) Their temporary suppression of the specialist is indeed carried to such an extent 
that one may see even such things as bronze ornaments and personal jewellery listed in 
Messrs. Omnium’s list, and stored in list designs and pattern ; and their assistants will 
inform you that their brooch No. 175, is now ‘“* very much worn,” without either blush 
or smile. 
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and carriers, it is quite conceivable that Messrs. Omnium will give place 
again to specialised shops. 

It must always be remembered how timid, tentative, and dear the 
postal and telephone services of even the most civilised countries still 
are, and how inexorably the needs of revenue, public profit, and con- 
venience fight in these departments against the tradition of official 
leisure and dignity. There is no reason now, except that the thing is 
not yet properly organised, why a telephone call from any point in such 
a small country as England to any other should cost much more than 
a postcard. There is no reason now, save railway rivalries and retail 
ideas—obstacles some able and active man is certain to sweep away 
sooner or later—why the post office should not deliver parcels anywhere 
within a radius of a hundred miles in a few hours at a penny or less for 
a pound and a little over,' put our newspapers in our letter boxes direct 
from the printing office, and, in fact, hand in nearly every constant need 
of the civilised household except possibly butcher’s meat, coals, green- 
grocery, and drink. And since there is no reason, but quite removable 
obstacles, to prevent this development of the post office, I imagine it 
will be doing all these things within the next half-century. When it is, 
this particular centripetal pull at any rate will have altogether ceasec| 
to operate. 

A second important centripetal consideration at present is the desira- 
bility of access to good schools and to the doctor. To leave the great 
centres is either to abandon one’s children, or to buy air for them 
at the cost of educational disadvantages. But access, be it noted, is 
another word for transit. Itis doubtful if these two needs will so much 
keep people close to the great city centres as draw thém together about 
secondary centres. New centres they may be (compare Hindhead, 
for example) in many cases ; but also, it may be, in many cases the more 
healthy and picturesque of the existing small towns will develop a 
new life. Already in the case of the London area, such once practically 
autonomous places as Guildford, Tunbridge Wells, and Godalming have 
become economically the centres of lax suburbs, and the same fate may 
very probably overtake, for example, Shrewsbury, Stratford, and Exeter, 
and remoter and yet remoter townships. Indeed, for all that this par- 
ticular centripetal force can do, the confluent “‘ residential suburbs” of 
London, of the great Lancashire-Yorkshire city, and of the Scotch city, 
may quite conceivably replace the summer lodging-house watering places 
of to-day, and extend itself right round the coast of Great Britain, before 
the end of the next century, and every open space of mountain and 
heather be dotted (not too thickly) with clumps of prosperous houses 
about school, doctor, engineers, book and provision shops. 

A third centripetal force will not be set aside so easily. The direct 
antagonist it is to that love of nature that drives people out to moor and 
mountain. One may call it the love of the crowd ; and closely allied to 
it is that love of the theatre which holds so many people in bondage to 
the Strand. Charles Lamb was the Richard Jefferies of this group of 
tendencies, and the current disposition to exaggerate the opposition 


(1) The present system of charging parcels by the pound, when goods are sold by the 
pound, and so getting a miserly profit in the packing, is surely one of the absurdest 
disregards of the obvious it is possible to imagine. 
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force, especially among English-speaking peoples, should not blind us 
to the reality of their strength. Moreover, interweaving with these 
influences that draw people together are other more egotistical and 
intenser motives, ardent in youth and by no means—to judge by the 
Folkestone Leas—extinct in age, the love of dress, the love of the crush, 
the hot passion for the promenade. Here no doubt what one may 
speak of loosely as ‘‘ racial” characteristics count for much. The 
Neapolitan, the modern Roman, the Parisian, the Hindoo, I am told, 
that new and interesting type, the rich and liberated Jew emerging 
from his Ghetto and free now absolutely to show what stuff he is made 
of, and the common actor and actress of all nationalities, flame out 
most gloriously in this direction. To a certain extent this group of 
tendencies may lead to the formation of new secondary centres within 
the “available” area, theatrical and musical centres—centres of extreme 
Fashion and Selectness, centres of smartness and opulent display—but 
it is probable that for the large number of people throughout the world 
who cannot afford to maintain households in duplicate these will be 
for many years yet strictly centripetal forces, and will keep them 
within the radius marked by whatever will be the future equivalent in 
length of, say, the present two-shilling cab ride in London. 

And, after all, for all such ‘‘ shopping” as one cannot do by tele- 
phone or postcard, it will still be natural for the shops to be gathered 
together in some central place. And “shopping” needs refreshment, 
and may culminate in relaxation. So that Bond Street and Regent 
Street, the Boulevard des Capuchins, the Corso, and Broadway will 
still be brilliant and crowded for many years for all the diffusion that 
is here forecast—all the more brilliant and crowded, perhaps, for the 
lack of a thronging horse traffic down their central ways. But the very 
fact that the old nucleus is still to be the best place for all who trade 
in a concourse of people, for novelty shops and art shops and theatres 
and business buildings, by keeping up the central ground values will 
operate against residence there and shift the ‘‘ masses” outwardly. 

And once people have been driven into cab, train, or omnibus, the 
only reason why they should get out to a residence here rather than 
there is the necessity of saving time, and such a violent upward gradient 
of fares as will quite outbalance the downward gradient of ground 
values. We have, however, already forecast a swift, varied, and inevi- 
tably competitive suburban traffic. And so, though the centre will 
probably still remain the centre and ‘‘ Town,” it will be essentially a 
bazaar, a great gallery of shops and places of concourse and rendezvous, 
a pedestrian place, its pathways reinforced by lifts and moving plat- 
forms, and shielded from the weather, and altogether a very spacious, 
brilliant, and entertaining agglomeration. 

Enough now has been said to determine the general nature of the 
expansion of the great cities in the future so far as the more prosperous 
classes are concerned. It will not be a regular diffusion like the 
diffusion of a gas, but a process of throwing out the “homes,” and of 
segregating various types of people. The omens seem to point pretty 
unmistakably to a wide and quite unprecedented diversity in the various 
suburban townships and suburban districts. Of that aspect of the 
matter a later paper must treat. It is evident that from the outset 
racial and national characteristics will tell in this diffusion. We are 
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getting near the end of the great Democratic, Wholesale, or Homo- 
geneous phase in the world’s history. The sport-loving Englishman, 
the sociable Frenchman, the vehement American will each diffuse his 
own great city in his own way. 

And now how will the increase in the facilities of communication we 
have assumed affect the condition of those whose circumstances are 
more largely dictated by economic forces? The mere diffusion of a 
large proportion of the prosperous and relatively free, and the multi- 
plication of various types of road and mechanical traction, means, of 
course, that in this way alone a perceptible diffusion of the less inde- 
pendent classes will occur. To the subsidiary centres will be drawn 
doctor and schoolmaster, and various dealers in fresh provisions, baker, 
grocer, butcher; or if they are already established there they will 
flourish more and more, and about them the convenient home of the 
future, with its numerous electrical and mechanical appliances, and the 
various bicycles, motor-cars, photographic and phonographic apparatus 
that will be included in its equipment will gather a population of 
repairers, ‘‘ accessory ” dealers and working engineers, a growing class 
which from its necessary intelligence and numbers will play a very 
conspicuous part in the social development of the twentieth century. 
The much more elaborate post office and telephone services will also 
bring intelligent ingredients to these suburban nuclei, these restorations 
of the old villages and country towns. And the sons of the cottager 
within the affected area will develop into the skilled vegetable or flower 
gardeners, the skilled ostler (with some veterinary science), and so forth, 
for whom also there will evidently be work and a living. And dotted 
at every convenient position along the new roads, availing themselves 
no doubt whenever possible of the picturesque inns that the old 
coaching days have left us, will be wayside restaurants and tea houses, 
and motor and cycle stores and repair places. So much diffusion is 
practically inevitable. 

In addition, as we have already intimated, many Londoners in the 
future may abandon the city office altogether, preferring to do their 
business in more agreeable surroundings. Such a business as book 
publishing, for example, has no unbreakable bonds to keep it in the 
region of high rent and congested streets. The days when the financial 
fortunes of books depended upon the colloquial support of influential 
people in a small Society are past; neither publishers nor authors as a 
class have any relation to Society at all, and actual access to newspaper 
offices is necessary only to the ranker forms of literary imposture. That 
personal intercourse between publishers and the miscellaneous race of 
authors which once justified the central position has, I am told, long 
since ceased, And the withdrawing publishers may very well take with 
them the printers and binders, and attract about them their illustrators 
and designers. . . . So, as a typical instance, one—now urban—trade 
may detach itself. 

Publishing is, however, only one of the many similar trades equally 
profitable and equally likely to move outward to secondary centres with 
the development and cheapening of transit. It is all a question of 
transit. Limitation of transit contracts the city, facilitation expands 
and disperses it. All this case for diffusion so far is built up entirely 
on the hypothesis we attempted to establish in the first paper, that 
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transit of persons and goods alike is to become easier, swifter, and 
altogether better organised than it is at present. 

The telephone will almost certainly prove a very potent auxiliary 
indeed to the forces making for diffusion. At present that convenience 
is still needlessly expensive in Great Britain, and a scandalously stupid 
business conflict between Telephone Company and Post Office, delays, com- 
plicates, and makes costly and exasperating all trunk communications ; 
but even under these disadvantages the thing is becoming a factor in the 
life of ordinary villadom. Consider all that lies within its possibilities. 
Take first the domestic and social side; almost all the labour of ordinary 
shopping can be avoided—goods nowadays can be ordered and sent either 
as sold outright, or on approval, to any place within a hundred miles of 
London, and in one day they can be examined, discussed, and returned— 
at any rate in theory. The mistress of the house has all her local trades- 
men, all the great London shops, the circulating library, the theatre box- 
office, the post-office and cab rank, the nurses’ institute and the doctor, 
within reach of her hand. ‘The instrument we may confidently expect to 
improve, but even now speech is perfectly clear and distinct over several 
hundred miles of wire. Appointments and invitations can be made; and 
at cost varying from a penny to two shillings anyone within two 
hundred miles of home may speak day or night into the ear of his or her 
household. Were it not for that unmitigated public nuisance, the practical 
control of our Post Office by non-dismissable Civil servants, appointed 
so young as to be entirely ignorant of the non-official world, it would 
be possible now to send urgent messages at any hour of the day or 
night to any part of the world; and even our sacred institution of the 
Civil Service can scarcely prevent the desirable consummation for many 
years more. The business man may sit at home in his library and 
bargain, discuss, promise, hint, threaten, tell such lies as he dare not 
write, and in fact do everything that once demanded a personal en- 
counter. Already for a great number of businesses it is no longer 
necessary that the office should be in London, and only habit, tradition, 
and minor considerations keep them there. With the steady cheapening 
and the steady increase in efficiency of postal and telephonic facilities, and 
of goods transit, it seems only reasonable to anticipate the need for that 
expensive office and the irksome daily journey will steadily decline. In 
other words, what will still be economically the ‘‘ city,” as distinguished 
from the “ agricultural’’ population, will probably be free to extend, in 
the case of all the prosperous classes not tied to large establishments in 
need of personal supervision, far beyond the extreme limits of the daily 
hour journey. 

But the diffusion of the prosperous, independent, and managing 
classes involves in itself a very considerable diffusion of the purely 
‘‘ working ”’ classes also. Their centres of occupation will be distributed, 
and their freedom to live at some little distance from their work will be 
increased. Whether this will mean dotting the country with dull, ugly 
little streets, slum villages like Buckfastleigh in Devon, for example, or 
whether it may result in entirely different and novel aspects, is a point 
for which at present we are not ready. But it bears upon the question 
that ugliness and squalor upon the main road will appeal to the more 
prosperous for remedy with far more vigour than when they are stowed 
compactly in a slum. 
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Enough has been said to demonstrate that old ‘‘town” and “city” 
will be, in truth, terms as obsolete as ‘‘ mail coach.” For these new 
areas that will grow out of them we want aterm, and the adminis- 
trative “urban district” presents itself with a convenient air of sug- 
gestion. We may for our present purposes call these coming town 
provinces ‘“‘urban regions.” Practically, by a process of confluence, 
the whole of Great Britain south of the Highlands seems destined to 
become such an urban region, laced all together not only by railway and 
telegraph, but by novel roads such as we forecast in our former paper, 
and by a dense network of telephones, parcels delivery tubes, ‘and the 
like nervous and arterial connections. 

It will certainly be a curious and varied region, far less monotonous 
than our present English world, still in its thinner regions, at any rate, 
wooded, perhaps rather more abundantly wooded, breaking continually 
into park and garden, and with everywhere a scattering of houses. 
These will not, as a rule, I should fancy, follow the fashion of the 
vulgar ready-built villas of the existing suburb, because the freedom 
people will be able to exercise in the choice of a site will rob the 
‘building estate” promoter of his local advantage ; in many cases the 
houses may very probably be personal homes, built for themselves as 
much as the Tudor manor-houses were, and even, in some cases, as 
esthetically right. Each district, I am inclined to think, will develop 
its own differences of type and style. As one travels through the urban 
region, one will traverse open, breezy, ‘‘ horsey ’’ suburbs, smart white 
gates and palings everywhere, good turf, a Grand Stand shining plea- 
santly; gardening districts all set with gables and roses, holly hedges, 
and emerald lawns ; pleasant homes amnong heathery moorlands and golf 
links, and river districts with gaily painted boat-houses peeping from 
the osiers. Then presently a gathering of houses closer together, and a 
promenade and a whiff of band and dresses, and then, perhaps, a little 
island of agriculture, hops, or strawberry gardens, fields of grey-plumed 
artichokes, white painted orchard, or brightly neat poultry farm. 
Through the varied country the new wide roads will run, here cutting 
through a crest and there running like some colossal aqueduct across a 
valley, swarming always with a multitudinous traffic of bright, swift 
(and not necessarily ugly) mechanisms; and everywhere amidst the 
fields and trees linking wires will stretch from pole to pole. Ever and 
again there will appear a cluster of cottages—cottages into which we 
shall presently look more closely—about some works or workings, works 
it may be with the smoky chimney of to-day replaced by a gaily painted 
windwheel or waterwheel to gather and store the force for the machinery ; 
and ever and again will come a little town, with its cherished ancient 
church or cathedral, its school buildings and museums, its railway-station, 
perhaps its fire-station, its inns and restaurants, and with all the wires of 
the countryside converging to its offices. All that is pleasant and fair 
of our present countryside may conceivably still be there among the 
other things. There is no reason why the essential charm of the country 
should disappear; the new roads will not supersede the present high 
roads, which will still be necessary for horses and subsidiary traffic; and 
the lanes and hedges, the field paths and wild flowers, will still have 
their ample justification. A certain lack of solitude there may be 
perhaps, and 
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Will conspicuous advertisements play any part in the landscape? . .. 

But I find my pen is running ahead, an imagination prone to realistic 
constructions is struggling to paint a picture altogether prematurely. 
There is very much to be weighed and decided before we can get from 
our present generalisation to the style of architecture these houses will 
show, and to the power and nature of the public taste. We have laid 
down now the broad lines of road, railway, and sea transit in the coming 
century, and we have got this general prophecy of “urban regions” 
established, and for the present that much must suffice. 

And as for the world beyond our urban regions? The same line of 
reasoning that leads to the expectation that the city will diffuse itself 
until it has taken up considerable areas and many of the characteristics, 
the greenness, the fresh air, of what is now country, leads us to suppose 
also that the country will take to itself many of the qualities of the city. 
The old antithesis will indeed cease, the boundary lines will altogether 
disappear; it will become, indeed, merely a question of more populous or 
less. There will be horticulture and agriculture going on within the 
“urban regions,” and ‘“ urbanity”’ without them. Everywhere, indeed, 
over the land of the globe between the frozen circles, the railway and 
the new roads will spread, the net-work of communication wires and 
safe and convenient ways. To receive the daily paper a few hours late, 
to wait a day or so for goods one has ordered, will be the extreme 
measure of rusticity save in a few remoter islands and inaccessible 
places. The character of the meshes in that wider network of roads 
that will be the country, as distinguished from the urban district, will 
vary with the soil, the climate and the tenure of the land—will vary, too, 
with the racial and national difference. But throughout all the papers 
that follow, this mere relativity of the new sort of town to the new 
sort of country over which the new sorts of people we are immediately 
to consider will be scattered, must be borne in mind. 


In these two papers, at the risk of insistence, I must repeat that I 
have been studiously taking no account of the fact that there is such a 
thing as a boundary line or a foreigner in the world. It will be far 
the best thing to continue to do this until we can get out all that will 
probably happen universally or generally, and in particular the probable 
changes in social forces, social apparatus and internal political methods. 
We shall then come to the discussion of language, nationality and 
international conflicts, equipped with such an array of probabilities and 
possibilities as will enable us to guess at these special issues with an 
appearance of far more precision than would be the case if we considered 
them now. 


Il. G. Wetts. 
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THE HALF-BROTHERS.' 


“By my soul,” said Salomon Brazenhead, ‘‘ but I will tell you a tale 
which I had out of Italy when I served there under Sir John, him of 
steel and whipcord whom the Italians called John Aguto, meaning (I 
doubt not) sharp as a hawk, which he was by name and nature, I assure 
you. My tale will cause you to weep; and why not? since weeping is 
the fashion, and a known old purge of black and other kinds of bile. 
But because my own humour is so, you shall laugh, I warrant you, 
between the showers.” 

‘‘Oh, cut short, cut short, for your common credit’s sake!” cried out 
Captain Richard Smith. ‘‘ Will you turn hedge-priest at your time 
of life? Body of me, I had reached ‘ Love me for ever’ by this time.” 

‘ Listen, nevertheless, tome,” pursued Salomon Brazenhead. ‘‘ When 
I first went into Italy there was living and ruling at Castelfranco in the 
Venetian March a stone-faced old smiter whose name was Tuzio Cos- 
tanza; black as a black stallion and headed like a Roman soldier was 
he. He was a faithful soldier of the Republic of Venice, by whom, 
indeed, he ruled his domains in peace, and father, also, of two sons, one 
lawfully begotten of the body of his good lady, and one got waywardly, 
as we say, without leave or licence of the Church. But just as if, for 
once, Nature was on the side of Religion, it was so, that the lawful son, 
who was called Matteo, showed himself whole Costanza, and bore his 
title-deeds upon his person, being swarthy, black, and bold-looking, a 
heavy-browed, sullen boy, terrible to fight; and that the love-child, 
Luca {so they named him), favoured the angels, as being golden-haired, 
soft in the skin, red and white like a miss of fourteen. Year for year, 
so they stood when I saw them first: sixteen years old apiece, as loving 
as the Blessed Gemini who cuddle each other all day long on the holy 
Zodiac, and all night are at the same loving play, if the astrologers are 
to be believed. 

‘‘At this time Master Tuzio lost his very excellent lady, a woman 
whom he had in such order that she had mothered the motherless Luca 
ae if he had been very twin with her Matteo; he lost her, I say, of a 
summer colic which sent her post-haste to the churchyard; and he, 
making the most of it, and disposed to use the rest of his life in 
comfort and honour, conceived his first business to be the settlement of 
his two lads, whose legs were too long and their appetites for one thing 
or another too keen for the little fee of Castelfranco to nourish. What 
must he do incontinent, but send them East and West? Luca, the 
pretty boy, had a ticklish palm and a tongue as smooth as melting 
butter. ‘Off with you, chicken,’ says his father, ‘to Venice and the 
Prior of Saint Gregory. We will have you in a frock ; for those quali- 
ties of yours command their price within the true fold all the world 
over.’ But Matteo, bone of his bone, heir of his name, his counterpart 
in face, shape, and temper, he sends into Lombardy, to learn fighting 
from an ancient foe of his, and very good friend at the same time; I 
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mean old Pierfrancesco Visdomini, Lord of Peschiera, standard-bearer 
to Messer Bernabo, the tyrant of Milan. 

““«Go, Matt,’ says this stout old father, ‘go you, my son, and learn 
of my friend Pierfrancesco how best you may cut his throat in after 
years.’ And off went Matteo in great fettle, having first kissed on both 
cheeks and on soft red mouth his half-brother Luca, the future Arch- 
bishop. Of Luca I say little here; but of Matteo I tell you most 
plainly, that black-avised young scowler had a heart like hidden fire, and 
when he loved, loved altogether with a consuming rage. Do you know 
that sacred saying concerning the devils, which reads backwards as well 
as forwards, and so proclaims its dreadful power, Jn Girum Imus Noctu 
Non Ut Consumimur Igni? Now, so it was with Matteo Costanza: he 
went in chains, lest (loosing himself to love) he should be devoured in 
his own flame. 

‘“‘ He took the road to Peschiera, a place which lies on a tongue of 
yellow sand upon the dark blue waters of Garda; and by means of 
letters from his father was nobly received by Master Pierfrancesco, and 
hospitably entertained for two or three years. He learned of his teacher 
various noble old virtues now outmoded and unsung—to wit, Sobriety, 
Measure, Reticence, and a power of hitting so terrible that you are very 
wary of hitting at. all. He learned to prick with the spear by being 
well pricked himself, to hew with broad-sword and stab with dagger by 
the same good precept. He could use a bow, an arbalest, a pike; he 
grew to be part of his horse, and to make his followers parts of him. 
Oh, trust me, Sir John Hawkwood would never have said of him, 
‘Here is a son of my old age!’ if these things had not been as I 
tell you. 

“All this he took of Pierfrancesco Visdomini, standard-bearer to 
Bernabd of Milan; but he took more—alack! here comes my tale to 
festering point, that he took much more than this. Pierfrancesco, you 
must know, had a son and a daughter; the son, Pierluigi, serving with 
the Florentines, a wolfish young man, mostly hungry like his father; 
the daughter, Madonna Emilia, in those days at home, a pale, thinnish, 
smiling girl, very tender and shrinking and anxious to please you, a 
moonfaced, sidling, cuddling, snoozeling, snuggling, coaxing, adoring, 
mothering, greensick little slip of delicacy, fifteen years old and no 
more, by Cock and the Prophet Jonah. 

“Young Matteo, exercising his strong body with the pricking of 
lances and what not, grew mannish, and cast about his mannish looks 
at maids and such like cates. Young Emilia thought him a dog, but 
ended (as is the way of her kind) by reversing the letters and finding 
him a god. Body and soul she was his to dispose. She fed upon him, 
prayed to him, lay at his feet in the wet grass. Did he lift a finger, 
she came trembling up; did he lift an eyebrow, she thought her last 
hour was come, and that she deserved it richly. Was he kind, she 
panted ; was he cold, she shivered as one naked in the wind. Ina 
word, she adored mankind in him because he was the only man she had 
ever seen; and he, red-hot lover as he was, shook off his chains and ate 
her up.” 

‘‘*¢Qut upon you, Sir,’ said Mistress Corbet, a handsome young wife 
with keen wits; ‘out upon you, sir; you talk as if we were all at the 
same meal’! 
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«By my strong soul, you wrong me, lady,’ cried Salomon Brazen- 
head; ‘I have no ill-meaning here. Matteo Costanza was a youth of 
eighteen years old, the soul of honour. I speak of her spiritual part, 
which is all that he ever ate, poor young man. He was noruffian. Far 
from that, he thought of her as of the Mother of God.’ But I proeeed, 
by your leave. These pretty two exchanged vows, kisses, clingings, 
fierce gropings of heart. He swore her his upon the Cross and Christ, 
upon the Sorrowful and Joyful Mysteries, upon Heaven and Hell, and 
Death and Judgment. I believe upon my immortal hope that there 
never was a couple more gloriously unhappy since lovers first found 
delight in tearing each other by the heart-strings. One year it took 
him to see her lovely, one year to make her the most wretched girl in 
the world; in the middle of the third year Bernabd of Milan brought 
up my master, Sir John, for a bout with Venice, and me (as the fact 
was) in his pocket. ‘Go, Matteo,’ said Pierfrancesco Visdomini; ‘my 
master Lord Bernabid makes war upon Venice in fifteen days. This 
night I kiss you; but to-morrow I shall spit in your face. This night 
you are my dear good boy, son of my old friend Tuzio; but to-morrow 
I shall see in you a black imp of that old rascal Costanza, my abhorred 
enemy. Go now. Pack your saddle and away.’ There was no other 
road for Matteo but that of Venice. Much as he loved his Emilia, he 
had no thought then to sell his country, his father, and his patrimony. 
There followed, by Cock, the most sorrowful leave-taking of lad and lass 
you ever saw in all your days. What a straining of young breasts, 
what a kissing, what a searching of hot eyes, what sobbing, what 
horrible silences were there! Blood fills these hardy eyes of mine at 
the thought. As for you, ladies, what are your little hearts doing at 
this moment? Jumping like frogs in the wet, I’ll go bail. They may 
well jump, for this was a desperate young business, I give you my 
word. 

‘He swore her true as steel ; he frightened her sorely; he cursed and 
kissed, he strained and forced away. Back she came creeping, holding 
out her hands, and her face put meek and sideways: so all’s to do 
again. Go he must and did. He saw his Emilia stand on the tower’s 
top, waving him farewell by the light of the moon. She fluttered thin 
and white, like a little flag. He shook his sword in her direction, threat 
or greeting, half one and half t’vther. So he went to the wars, and his 
most unhappy star was kindled. 

‘He proved a fighter of the best. Sir John took the Milanese afield 
against Venice and Mantua, and met their hosts in the plain of Leg- 
nago; but whether it was the ground, or the silly cattle he had to lead, 
or (as the plain truth was) that my stomach had turned sour overnight 
and caused me to see monsters where were only light-armed horsemen 
of Treviso and the parts adjacent—the fact is as clear as Jn Principio 
erat Verbum, that the Milanese were routed and broken up, and that you 
might see young Matteo Costanza ranging the field like a colt in a green 
paddock. I gauge the feelings of a father by a nose I have for such 
sweet motions; so I gauge old Tuzio’s feelings to see so hopeful a slip 
of his grafting. And I am glad that he had them, friends all, for (if 
you will believe me) they were his last. Yes, yes, his horse stumbled 
in the last charge home; and it was his own troop rode over him, and 
frittered up his ribs and his midriff. Matteo found himself orphaned 
by his honest feudatories, and himself their mesne lord at the same 
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stroke. They tell me he sat afield, smoking hot from his late exploits, 
and on his knees held what remained of his old father. From his man’s 
work he came back to boy’s work; he snivelled and looked pinched. 
What! But I honour him for it. They were good tears, holy tears: a 
many such have I shed. Ly the Mass, I could weep now! 

“They laid the pashed old fighting hound on a tressle-bier and let 
Matteo take him home to Castelfranco. It behoved the Republic, d’ye 
see, to put in Matteo as soon as might be, lest mischief should come of 
it. Nobody who knew my master, Sir John, would suppose him slow 
to the advantage of an empty castle and town on the march. Off went 
Matteo with his men and dead father in the dark ; and hard by Este, 
in the passes of the hills, he was ambushed and set upon by a party of 
knights of the road, rouwtiers, free gentlemen—any name you please for 
cut-throats; so in the black belly of the night there was horrible silent 
carnage, men grunting, men squealing, as they smote or were smitten, 
and never a blink of starshine to lead the sword. Matteo fought like 
one possessed of devils, and, breaking his sword by misadventure, put 
his dagger between his teeth and went about with his hands at work, 
feeling for throats. He got a hold, closed, and fell with his quarry. 
They rolled scuffling and biting in the dark, but Matteo had ten 
strengths in him, what with his old father and new lordship; he got his 
dagger out and in, in and out again; a man’s life and a man’s dying 
curse into the bargain. 

“*«The blight of God fall on and wither you,’ said he who lay 
jetting blood. 

‘“* «Tt was fair fighting,’ says surly Matteo; and the other, 

** «You shall remember my curse.’ 

‘«¢ What name have you, friend?’ says Matteo again. 

‘‘He said, ‘Pierluigi Visdomini of Peschiera,’ and gaped, and so 
died. Matteo knew very well what he had done, to wit, slain the son 
of his old master, the brother of his love. 

“Tt turned the world dun-colour for him. Dreadfully as he stalked 
the world afterwards, he was most dreadful in Castelfranco, as they 
report—and reasonably, for the Castelfranco is not so big as the 
world, and a sulky fellow in the larger room might be a Minotaur shut 
up in that little town. Certain it is that his mortification had one 
issue. He took the field again, and did so terribly that all Italy knew 
his name ina year. The Meagre Wolf they called him—I1 Lupo Magro 
—and far and wide citizens of walled cities trembled at the words. At 
the siege of Padua he broke his arm under the ruin of a bridge, and 80 
missed the sack of the town which followed hard upon his misfortune. 
But the Paduans very well knew who their conqueror was, and brought 
him the keys of their citadel as he lay sick at a convent. And who do 
you suppose came to him kneeling with those who bore the keys? Who 
else but his half-brother, snug Master Luca, with his face of a holy 
burning Seraphim and his sleek limbs of a girl? That was the young 
man, ladies and good sirs, upon the word of an untirable soldier. 

‘This Luca Costanza was by now the prettiest, soft, rogue of a friar 
your ever saw; to the beguiling eye was superadded the silky tongue. 
Three years had wrought their magic upon him. I tell you, he were 
a bold man who would set wife or daughter on the further side of the 
grille over against him. Parts he had for the trade: he could sing, he 
could make canzonettas in the fashion of Lombardy and of Languedoc ; 
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his was the supple brain, and his the calculating head-piece, all encased 
in peach-bloom and gold. Now when he saw his grim brother, Matteo, 
this chamberer became dewy with tears (which meant very little to him) ; 
but when Matteo saw him he sobbed in his throat, boy once more, and 
‘Oh, come, oh, come, my brother!’ says he; and had him in his arms 
in atrice. Before you could count twice nine there was Luca sitting on 
the bed listening to Matteo’s words pouring out of him like a flooded 
mill-dam. What did he hear? Do you ask that, my masters? Turn 
to the beauteous ladies by side of you: they will let you know. He 
spoke Emilia, Emilia, Emilia, and again Emilia, Emilia Visdomini. 
There was no other woman in the world for him; so Luca, for whom 
the world held many women, was given to understand. Then the grief 
was revealed, since grief there was. Emilia could never be his. ‘God 
of Love, why not then ?’ cries Luca in amaze. 

‘“‘*T have slain her brother in the dark,’ says Matteo, hollow-voiced, 
‘and he called down upon me the blight of God.’ 

“ «Ts that all?’ says Luca; and Matteo, 

““* What more would you have ?’ 

‘‘Luca put a warm hand on his brother’s shoulder. ‘For less than 
that,’ says he, ‘have maidens been unmaidened.’ 

““*Tlow now ?’ says Matteo. 

“‘¢ Why, thus,’ his brother replied. ‘The old Visdomini will take it 
amiss, I suppose ?’ 

“« Alack!’ says Matteo. 

‘“‘* By no means,’ quoth Luca. ‘ You offer Castlefranco and your hand 
for the girl. He cries for a sword and shuts her in her chamber. What 
shall she feed on in there, do you think, if not your image? She will 
grow fat on that. So women nourish their hearts. And so fathers 
drive their girls into their enemies’ arms. Leave it all to me, Mat,’ 
so says this Luca. Matteo kissed him. 

‘“‘Thus it was accorded between them, that Luca should go to ask the 
hand of Miss for his brother, Matthzeus, Dominus de Castelfranco. And 
he was to tell the whole truth—how the said Matthseus, by misadven- 
ture, had killed Pierluigi Visdomini in dark battle, midnight battle, 
having been attacked by the dead man as he was bearing his own 
father’s body to the burying. This, notwithstanding, the said 
Mattheeus did earnestly pretend for the hand of Donna Emilia, and 
without a dower. The Visdomini were bare to the bones of money and 
lands ; the dowry-quittance should tempt them, Luca judged: but not 
so Matteo. But Matteo, in truth, did so urgently long for sight or 
touch of his little Emilia that he sent his brother against his own hopes 
—that thus, at secondhand, he himself might seem to deal with her. 
‘Take her, dear Luca, this ring,’ said the honest lover, ‘and give her 
one message from me ; one and no more.’ 

‘‘* And what is your message, brother ?’ says Luca the debonair. 

‘« Tell her the ring is from the True to the Most True,’ says Matteo ; 
and Luca puts his tongue into his cheek. 

‘“‘ Off he set, howsoever, flushed with safe-conducts and other letters 
commendatory from the Venetian power. Arrived at Peschiera, he found 
old Pierfrancesco, he found his bony wife ; but he found no fresh Emilia 
at all. She was not there; he learned from the women that she had 
taken service with Madonna Buonconforta, wife to Bernabd of Milan. 
‘So ho!’ says this Luca to himself, ‘ Milan will suit me very well. It 
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is a great city, and Messer Bernabo a munificent master for a baseborn 
lad of parts. I will go to Milan.’ But first he boards Master Pier- 
francesco with his tidings of death in battle and offers of marriage 
without a dowry. VPierfrancesco listens to what he has to say, and 
listens to the end; then he ups and shows Luca along sword. ‘Do 
you see this, Master Friar?’ he says. ‘Certainly I do,’ says Luca. 

““*T would spit their two hearts on this blade,’ says the old man, 
biting his words, ‘and see them roast at my kitchen fires, before I 
allowed a Visdomini to meet a Costanza unarmed. Now, go to your 
master, the devil.’ What about this, sirs and noble ladies? Did he 
give the forward cut? There is none more forward, by Cock. ‘Where 
goes our Luca but to Milan with all his letters commendatory in his 
vest? There he wormed his way in, there he saw, and there had 
speech with the young Emilia, grown to be a beauty of so willowy, so 
slow-smiling, so enslaving a kind that, if he played a villainy upon his 
brother I know not who is to be blamed. As to that, wait for a little. 
He had his own game to play first, and very well he played it. I knew 
Messer Bernabd Visconti well enough, a puissant and glittering lord, 
who thought like lightning and burned up all Lombardy before he had 
done with it. He was born a soldier and lived a tyrant, and died a 
victim to his own pleasures. Very passably indeed he liked handsome 
youths and handsome women. So he fancied Donna Emilia, stroked 
her, and called her his Madonnetta; and so he fancied the beauteous 
Luca Costanza and made him prime favourite in the great Court of 
Milan—the greatest Court, but one, these experienced eyes of mine 
have ever looked upon and contemned. In a few months Luca Costanza 
had Milan under his thumb; and then, waxing fat, as the way is, he 
began to kick, having scriptural precedent, I believe. In this wanton 
humour he looked upon Emilia with favour, with a half-shut eye (as it 
were); and she looked upon him as on one with whom she must 
reckon if she was to better herself in the Court. Presently, after a 
little, Luca gets her alone, whips out the ring he had in charge, and 
—‘ Yours, Madonna,’ he says. ‘Why,’ says she, ‘who gives me a 
ring ?’ 

‘***Qne who calls himself the True,’ says Luca with a half sigh. 

‘‘She blushed to hear him, thinking he so styled himself; and then 
says she, ‘ But what has The True to say to me?’ 

‘«« Oh, pretty rogue,’ says Luca to himself, ‘ mighty little I fancy.’ 
But aloud he said, ‘The True sends the ring to The Most True,’ and 
watched her like a cat. She went all white to the lips, and her eyes 
darted at him, and about him, and away. ‘Matteo sent it,’ she says in 
a whisper. ‘That is his name,’ says Luca. ‘And what is Matteo to 
you, good Friar?’ she asked him. ‘Oh, an acquaintance of mine of 
old standing,’ says Master Luca. ‘He slew unwittingly your brother 
Pierluigi, and your father says that both you and he shall die before 
you meet each other again. But, notwithstanding, Matteo sends you 
this ring.’ And then he set a watch upon her, and saw her shiver and 
shake, and wring her pretty hands. 

“By this conduct she betrayed him her mind. Not Matteo she 
loved, but a dim figure of Matteo four years dead. Not Matteo she 
loved ; but she feared him. The very first thing she said, with great 
haunted eyes and mouth woe-begone, was this—‘ Will he come to 
fetch me, do you think?’ ‘Like enough,’ says Luca shortly, and she 
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began to cry and rock herself about. I assure you, a handsome giri 
looks well in this situation. Grief relaxes her, she is melting, ready 
for the moulding hand: but you know that as well asI do. I cannot 
blame Luca for doing as he did; it were monstrous that a woman 
should weep and not be comforted; and how comfort her against what 
she fears but by telling her to have no fear, for that which she fears 
will not come to pass? So Luca did; and every day she sought him 
out with fears, and every day he showed her how no fear should be. 
Or if she went not to him he must needs go to her, and whether she 
feared or not, beseech her not to fear. They used to meet in a little 
church I know very well; Sant’ Onofrio it is called. There in the dusk 
those two comforted each other, and there or elsewhere Luca betrayed 
his brother and gave Emilia a living image instead of a dead one to 
enshrine in her heart. All this was a matter of six months, which 
time had sufficed Matteo Costanza to take the field again, and drive the 
Milanese out of the Venetian March. 

‘As an end of such exploits on his part, my master Sir John Hawk- 
wood came home to Milan and saw the Lord Bernabd every day. ‘ My 
lord,’ said he, ‘ you shall not blame me that affairs have gone counter. 
I and my company have done our best, but I cannot drive sheep without 
adog. Now, your Milanese are sheep, my lord, and the dog is ken- 
nelled in Venice ; at Castelfranco you shall find him.’ 

“*¢] will buy this Venetian dog for you, John,’ says Bernabod, ‘if you 
will fetch him home.’ 

‘*¢ That I can do, my lord,’ says Sir John. 

“** As how?’ asks Lord Bernabo. 

*** Report has it,’ said Sir John, my master, ‘that the young wolf 
Costanza has set his heart upon a lamb of your fold. You must throw 
him a sop if you want him.’ 

‘*¢ Where is the lamb? Where is the sop?’ cries Lord Bernabo. 

Sir John told him that Donna Emilia was the price. ‘And a good 
price too,’ says Bernabo, who had fancied her himself—in all honour, 
mind you. However, he agreed with my master, because necessity was 
outside the door. 

‘‘ Now, the term of this was set. That Sir John should win over 
Matteo Costanza by means of Donna Emilia. Well and good. There 
was a truce of forty days declared, in which time my master sought out 
his man and opened the matter. ‘By God, I will say nothing to it,’ 
said Matteo. ‘I will have her with clean hands,’ says he. ‘ What 
might that mean?’ Sir John asked him. ‘ Why,’ says Matteo, ‘I have 
slain her brother in a fair fight, and I fear that her father may take it 
amiss. Now I will either have her from him by arms, or from his 
open hands—one or the other; but not by purchase from that thief of 
Milan, your master.’ 

“< Well,’ said Sir John, ‘if I cannot move you—’ 

“«You might as easily move Monte Rosa,’ says Matteo Costanza. 
What! But a fine young man, I call him. 

‘My master, Sir John, rode away from Castelfranco all in a pother ; 
but he must needs report to my lord Bernabd how he sped. ‘A proud 
cock indeed!’ quoth Bernabd. ‘Let me have speech with my friend 
Visdomini.’ Now, old Visdomini, much as he loved his blood, loved 
his country more. ‘Milan has had my life in her hand long enough, 
and my father’s life, and my son’s. My lord, you shall have my 
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daughter’s since you need it. Give her to young Costanza, if it must 
be, but let Milan prevail, Amen!’ So he said, and Bernabo Visconti 
departed very well pleased. 

“Thus they won over Matteo Costanza to sell his nation and his 
master for the sake of a girl’s meek smile. But there was mighty little 
smiling in the Church of Sant’ Onofrio, I promise you, when Emilia 
went to be comforted, and Luca Costanza to give comfort. 

‘By this time Donna Emilia needed more comfort than Luca had to 
spare, who wanted a deal himself. ‘ Here is my brother coming for his 
wife,’ thought he, ‘to find her as good as wife already, and better than 
many wives are. Lord, my Saviour, what shall I do?’ The truth 
was that Matteo, when he came, must find her the mother of a boy. 
There was no getting out of that ; and here you see the pretty quandary 
in which our Luca saw himself. The girl was his altogether at that 
season, adoring in him the father of her child. By that only she was 
strong to face Matteo himself, whose image, much as she feared it by 
habit, was now grown blurred and faint, washed out (maybe) by Luca’s 
love-balsams. So when she heard of what had been devised, how 
Matteo was to come in and help Milan, how his price was herself, and 
the seller her father, she laughed comfortably, and put up her face for 
Luca to kiss it. ‘Too late, too late, this poor Matteo!’ she said; and 
‘too late, indeed,’ said Luca. But he kissed her face, turning over in 
his mind how he could get out of the quag in which he was stuck. 
‘What shall you say to your father, chuck?’ asks he; and she says 
that she will excuse herself from this marriage. ‘Never do that, my 
soul!’ cries Master Luca; ‘but agree, agree, and leave me to find a 
way out.’ She laughed. ‘ You little know Matteo Costanza,’ she says, 
‘if you think him satisfied with agreement.’ ‘Let me deal with him, 
for all that,’ says Luca. 

“«* No, no, my King-Cupid,’ cries she ; ‘he is a good knight. I will 
tell him the truth, and ask his pardon. That is the way of honour.’ 

«Tt is the way of death, Emilia,’ says Luca, very white. 

‘** Fear not for me, dear love,’ says Emilia. 

““*T do not,’ says Luca; ‘but, by my soul, I fear for myself’ 

‘“‘She looked strangely at him, not perceiving all his drift. ‘Heaven 
and Earth!’ says she, and no more. Then Luca told her, what she had 
never known before, that Matteo was his brother of the half-blood ; and 
she reeled where she stood. He went on to use those wits which he 
had in abundance, and those welling founts of tears. He knelt, he 
clasped, he humbled himself, dropping tears like thunder-showers all 
the time. He was (said he) a villain, a black thief, a white thief, a 
Judas, a Pontius Pilate, a miserable, aching, groaning, longing lover. 
He was a father who could never look his child in the face; he was a 
lover whose mistress would bid him to death; and God knew, he said, 
how willingly he would go to death for her sake. But I say God knew 
nothing of the sort. In truth, he threw himself so far below her that 
Emilia, who had a soft heart, was closely touched, and spent herself to 
raise him up again, if it might be only part of the way. She could not 
find it in her breast to condemn a man who had done all these villainies 
for the sake of her love. A coward she knew him, but he had loved her; 
a coward he was, but she loved him. What she agreed to do was this, 
in the end. She would confess to Matteo the bitter truth, but would 
cast no paternity on Luca. Luca swore her, with a hand on the five 
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crosses on the altar-slab, one touched after another; and had to be 
content with that. So they waited, miserable sinners that they were, 
with love turned sour in their mouths; and the child was born before 
ever Matteo came to Milan. 

‘* He came in his time, and rode in by the Gate of the Sun, like a 
young Roman Consul come to view his province. Messer Bernabd with his 
brothers and his base-brothers met him at the Castle; they made as 
much of him as he would allow, but this was very little—Matteo had a 
short way. He signed the treaties, he sold himself with few words 
spoken ; then says he, turning curtly on Messer Bernabd, ‘Let me see 
Pierfrancesco Visdomini and Madonna Emilia.’ This was done. When 
he saw old Pierfrancesco he knelt down on the flags, and kissed his 
foot, the first time in his life he had condescended to any but his 
Saviour, you may well believe. ‘Get up, Costanza,’ says Visdomini. 
‘Not so, Sir,’ he replies, ‘ till I have your forgiveness.’ Old Visdomini 
sat down. ‘Tell me the truth from the beginning,’ he says, ‘and I shall 
believe you.’ Kneeling where he was, Matteo tells him the tale. At 
the end Pierfrancesco freely forgives him, and bestows, with an open 
heart, his daughter upon the slayer of his son. ‘ Now,’ says Matteo, 
leaping to his feet, ‘let me have the price of my renunciation.’ They 
take him in to Emilia; and whether she held her mad heart or not, 
whether her lips were grey, whether there was panic-fear alight in her 
blank eyes, whether she was cold-footed, hot-headed, dizzy and sick to 
death, I leave you to judge. 

‘** «My love, my love, I have come!’ he says, gulping. 

‘“* ¢ Alas,” says she in a whisper. 

‘**T see my glorious Saint!’ he cries. 

‘‘She says, ‘You see ruin’; and fell to his feet, and held to them 
fast. 

‘‘This he could not allow, so stooped to raise her. Together they 
tussled on the floor, she to stay where she was, he to lift her up. So as 
they strove together he felt a new master, and she a new, more dreadful, 
fear. Up she got, and fled to the wall; he followed after, lowering and 
angry by now. 

‘«« What does this mean, my love ?’ says he, panting. 

‘“‘¢Q misery, misery, my ruin!’ says she. He knew it all by now, 
and she saw him blind and possessed, fumbling for his dagger. She 
runs to him with her vest pulled open, her white bosom bare. ‘ Kill, 
kill, kill!’ she cries, and awaits the red harvest. But Matteo covered 
his eyes. ‘O God, a mother’s breast!’ he said, and shuddered like a 
man in fever. The holiness of her estate saved her for worse things. 
Matteo was till then an honest man. But here is a sorrowful pass for 
a young lover, whose only fault was the vehemence of his love. 

‘“‘Now, this poor Emilia, also, so far as she could be, was an honest 
woman. When she saw that Matteo meant murder still, though not 
of her, no fury nor grim silence of his could drag out of her the name 
of her undoer. Her spirit was as great by now as is that of any 
mothering thing in the world. Set dogs to worry a lambing ewe, or 
a littering cat, or a broody bird: the piety of the blessed creature 
outvails the lust of the foe. So here, Emilia, a double mother, defended 
her babe and her babe’s father. Matteo left her with these words: 
‘You are mine. I have bought you with the price of treachery. I 
will never let you go. This is your punishment and mine, that I shall 
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see you every hour of the day and know myself fool and knave, and 
you shall see me and read in my face what, indeed, you are. Stay you 
here till I come for you.’ 

“He went out to seek his twittering brother, and when he found 
him the strong sluices wherewith he had dammed up his sorrow were 
cast down, and the floods leaped out. Matteo fell weeping upon Luca’s 
neck, and so remained a long time. But Luca could have laughed and 
chirped for thankfulness. 

‘«¢ Oh, brother,’ says Matteo, with terrible sobs which shook him to 
pieces. ‘Oh, brother, could you not have saved her for me?’ 

‘«« « Alas,’ says Master Luca, ‘‘I should have saved her if I could.’ 

‘«¢T know it well,’ says Matteo, ‘ but not even a brother’s love can 
keep wretched women from folly and sin.’ 

“<«That is so, indeed, brother,’ says Luca, very demure. Then 
Matteo’s eyes began to burn. 

“«¢T conjure you, Luca, by our father’s good name, tell me who was 
the thief of my honour,’ he says; and Luca fenced with him. 

‘‘¢T know not indeed, I know not indeed,’ says he. Matteo looked 
at him. 

«Where have your eyes been, brother, all this while?’ he asks 
him. Luca began to stammer, confused. 

“<*T see,’ says Matteo, ‘that you do know his name, but will not 
tell it. Ithink you may have a reason for that. I think so, indeed.’ 
It was not that he began to sniff at his brother’s real offence ; but it 
was so that Luca thought he had. That gave him a rare fright. 

«Oh, Matteo,’ he said, quaking, ‘this is a wicked Court, where the 
greatest in authority find the greatest scope for sin!’ 

‘“« « Proceed,’ said Matteo. 

*« ¢ Alack,’ cried Luca, ‘must I bear witness against my neighbour ?’ 

‘““«There is no reason against it,’ says Matteo, stern as death. 
‘The Scripture saith, ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness.’ Look to 
it that you do not.’ 

‘“««T dare not do it, I dare not speak—I fear the power of Milan!’ 
So said Luca in a sweat of fear. He saw murder in Matteo’s bright 
eyes. 

‘““¢Fear nothing, Luca,’ says Matteo, with his dagger free, ‘fear 
nothing, Luca, but God and me.’ Luca caught his breath. ‘So,’ 
says Matteo, ‘you will not? Then prepare yourself.’ Luca sees the 
bare knife and shrieks for fear. He falls on his knees—‘ Mercy, have 
mercy, Matteo!’ he whines. ‘I will tell thee what to do.’ 

‘*«* Tell then,’ says Matteo. 

*“*Go ask in Milan whether the Lord of Milan loved not his wife’s 
maid. Ask what he gave, and what called her.’ Matteo went out to 
ask. Now, it was true enough, as I have told you, that Messer Bernabd 
had fancied Donna Emilia ; also that he had given her a belt of gold and 
enamel of Limoges, and called her, because of her meek beauty, La 
Madonnetta, which means Lady-kin. 

‘All this Matteo gathered in Milan as easily as boys get nuts in 
October. He read it ten times worse than it was, because of his own 
inflammation ; he read all the shameful fact into Messer Bernabd’s heart 
which, as you know, lay nearer home. Monstrously he did, and like a 
madman ; for by this time he was both man and a monster. Emilia he 
took and Emilia’s child, and sent them with Luca out of Milan under 
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escort to Castelfranco. He himself, then, with certain hired assassins 
of his choosing, attacked Messer Bernabd at the coming out of church 
one morning and stabbed him deep between the shoulders. Three 
times he stabbed: ‘This for Emilia; this for Venice; this for Cos- 
tanza!’ were his words as each time the knife went to work. He just 
failed of killing his man ; but did fail, and so drew down all the enmity 
of Venice, which might else have pardoned his first treachery for the 
sake of his second. In the frenzy that followed he hacked a way for 
himself out of Milan, and gained the open country. They pursued him, 
but he had their heels and gained his walled town. There he had space 
to breathe for a little, but not very much. 

‘“‘T think he knew that his hour was at hand: it had been odd if he 
did not. All Italy was his enemy, within doors and without. The 
Milanese hated him because he had stabbed their tyrant, the 
Venetians because he had stabbed not deep enough. This brought 
Venice and Milan together; wise men make profit out of the vagaries of 
fools. Luca hated him because he feared him, and Emilia hated Luca. 
Within that strong house of Castelfranco all sat hushed in their hatred 
and fear of one another under the shadow of Death’s wings. They tell 
me—those who escaped—that from dawn to dusk, day after day, no soul 
spoke a word to another, though they lived in the common hall and ate 
at the common table. Whether Matteo had by now suspicion of Luca, 
I cannot tell you. If he had none, why did he never speak with him ? 
He let none be seen at any rate; but Luca eyed him about wherever he 
went, dreading a knife in the back; and as for Emilia, she would not 
suffer either brother near the child. I suppose Matteo must have 
guessed fire from this kind of smoke. 

‘‘Now here I make an end of my tale, and in this manner. The 
Venetian admiral led a great force up against Castelfranco and besieged 
it so close that soon there was nothing to eat. That silent company of 
wretches, on a day, sat down to their board with never a crumb of food 
upon it. All the noise in the house was of Emilia’s child wailing for 
milk, which she could not give him, yet dared not ask of Matteo. Nor 
could she pray him by ancient love that the siege might end; but 
Heaven’s love is more ancient than all, and by Heaven’s mercy it did 
end. Venice and Milan accorded; so in the trenches about the walls 
stalked Messer Bernabd Visconti and the Duke of Venice, with my 
master Sir John for their common friend. 

“One night we mined the eastern gate and got in under cover of 
dark. There was fighting in the streets, one or two houses fired; the 
fire caught, and ringed the citadel with flame. Soon we got the doors 
of that stronghold down, and broke through, Messer Bernabd, the 
Venetian admiral, Sir John Hawkwood and your servant, with others. 
By the light of the fires without we saw our man at bay in his hall. 
He had the tressle-tables thrown up like breastworks, himself behind, 
and behind him again Emilia white as a ghost, her child in her arms, 
and Luca the friar, rigid with the sickness of awful fear. We who 
came in stopped at the barriers to see what were best to do; for we 
wished no violence to the poor girl, nor had any grudge (so far as we 
knew) against the friar. 

‘Are you come, Lord Bernabd, for your minion?’ says Matteo, 
grim and cold. 

‘“‘*T am come, Master, for you,’ says my lord. 
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‘“‘«Me you shall have in good time,’ says Matteo again, ‘and make 
your pleasure of my carcase. But if you want her whom you have made 
shameful, you shall come and fetch her.’ 

‘«¢T have nothing to do with your wife, fellow,’ says my lord. 

«She is not my wife, dog, thanks to you!’ Matteo thundered, and 
turned to the girl. ‘Emilia,’ says he, ‘art thou mine orhis? Art 
thou mine or another’s?’ Her lips moved, but not her eyes. 

‘«¢Thine, O Matteo,’ she said in a voice like the wine in dry reeds. 

‘* «Mine to dispose ?’ says he. 

‘‘*- Yea,’ says she. He laughed aloud, but dreadfully. 

“««Thus, then, I dispose of mine own thing. Look you, Bernabi,’ he 
said, and stabbed her deep in the heart. 

‘‘We all fell back at the horrid deed: we who had seen so many, 
and done them too, by my soul! So then the frantic wretch snatches 
up the child and takes a step forward. 

‘“<T have used my way with my own,’ says he. ‘Now, Bernabi, 
use yours with what is yours,’ and he would have thrown the child over 
the tables to my lord. But Luca Costanza shrieked and made to take 
it from him, and Messer Bernabd gave a great horse-laugh. Matteo 
saw the whole truth at last, and turning madly, cut his brother down. 
Luca fell without a sound, and lay still; we leaped the tables. Matteo 
died fighting like a beast embayed: twenty wounds were found in the 
front of his body, all of my own counting, and some few of my own 
dealing, if the truth is to be told in this company. 

‘‘So died, good friends, the right line of this honourable fighting 
house of Costanza, doomed (as it seems) from the beginning. So also 
died that other house which loved or hated Costanza as war or peace 
was abroad. For Costanza had slain both Visdomini’s children, and 
Visdomini’s children had cursed Costanza. Here you have a circle of 
misfortune; and whose the beginning or whose the first fault, let 
prophets and philosophers determine. This I know, that if the right 
line of Costanza died out, the left line held on. The child of Luca 
Costanza and Emilia Visdomini was put in possession of the fief, and 
grew to live-and flourish and fight battles for Venice. And for all I 
know against it, he lives and fights them to this hour. 

‘That is the tale,” said Salomon Brazenhead, ‘‘ which I singled out 
in Italy when I served there under Sir John Hawkwood, that tailor’s 
boy who became a great captain. Go to, I make an end.” 

‘* By the Lord, sir,” said Captain Richard Smith, “I am not sorry 
for it.” 

But no one else said anything at all. 

Mavrice Hew ert. 
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